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FORT STANWIX AND 
ORISKANY 


BOOK I 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCING THE FORT THAT DID NOT SURRENDER 
AND THE ONEIDA CARRYING PLACE 


HIS is the tale of the Fort That Did Not Surrender; of 
the Fort where the treaties were made; of the Fort that 
stood grim guard, under alternate sovereignties, o’er the 
chief portage of a famous water route, along which armies 
courageous and fleets of traders’ transports passed alter- 
nately; this is the tale of the Fort with the two names—this 
is the tale of the forest fortress where the flag of the greatest 
of the world’s republics received its baptism of fire. 


It is a romantic tale; but the romance comes wholly from 
the written records of the past. It is history without adorn- 
ment; for, as it happens, it seems here to need none. It is a 
narrative in great part resembling a mosaic; since those who 
were chief actors in the events left more than the ordinary 
testimony as to their aims, thoughts, fears and accomplish- 
ments, and their characters can be the better read from their 
own words than from those of any intermediary. 


The name of the Fort That Did Not Surrender was 
Stanwix. That name was never supplanted; but during a 
brief period in much official correspondence it was termed 
Schuyler—and some historians have employed the latter cog- 
pomen to the bewilderment of their readers. Fort Stanwix 
was more than the name of the fortress which stood at the 
Carrying Place; it was a locality name to be used in journals, 
letters, deeds, wills, treaties and legislative enactments, both 
before and after the summer with which this story is pri- 
marily concerned. 
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The position of the Fort That Did Not Surrender was 
astride the watershed, now in Central New York, where a 
major and a minor stream coming down out of the north 
approach to within less than a mile of one another; when the 
greater swings eastward to become the main tributary of 
the lordly Hudson, and the lesser turns westward, its waters 
in course of time, by means of lakes and rivers, small and 
large, debouching into the same ocean by the exit of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. The first of these streams is the Mohawk, 
bearing the name of one of the earlier peoples known to have 
lived upon its banks and to have used its bosom as their thor- 
oughfare. The second waterway starts with the less eupho- 
nious name of Wood Creek, but grows in dignity as it in- 
creases in size—Oneida Lake, Oneida River and Oswego 
River; the latter emptying into Lake Ontario, which, as all 
men know, has as its outlet the mighty St. Lawrence. Mark- 
ing today the site of the portage where Fort Stanwix stood its 
guard, is the city of Rome, its busy streets stretching over 
most of the territory concerned in the tale. 


The period with which we are concerned is that of a 
single year in the Revolutionary War, although to render the 
narrative replete in all its glamor, all its romance, it becomes 
necessary to provide a setting reaching back into other cen- 
turies. It is the year 1777. The preceding autumn, before 
the advance of the British regulars and their mercenary 
allies, the Hessians, every fort upon Long Island and Man- 
hattan Island fell. In the summer and autumn of 1777 every 
fort on Lakes Champlain and George; every remaining fort 
held by the Americans upon the Lower Hudson, was captured 
by or abandoned to the British. It was the proud record of 
Fort Stanwix, that in all the state of New York it alone 
braved the enemy before its walls. 


Surrounded by the forest primeval, thirty miles from the 
nearest white settlement, Fort Stanwix successfully with- 
stood a siege of three weeks. In connection with that siege, 
but six miles away on the field of Oriskany, there was fought, 
partly in a dank wooded ravine and partly upon higher ground 
hkewise under the shadow of the forest trees, a conflict of 
some six hours’ duration which has always been described as 
the bloodiest of the whole eight years of the war, in propor- 
tion to the numbers engaged. 


Participating in the siege of Fort Stanwix was perhaps 
the strangest medley of races and interests ever involved in 
a single military operation against one of the outposts of 
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civilization. Within the fort there were English, Dutch, Ger- 
tians and others, enlisted in the same New York regiment of 
the Continental line. There was a lesser number, mainly of 
inglish extraction, in a regiment from Massachusetts. There 
was an aggregation of artisans who had been engaged in re- 
modeling and repairing the works; and there were women 
connected with the garrison. Outside the trenches, all en- 
listed under the colors of George III, king of England, there 
were British regulars and hired Hessians, shipped across the 
wide and lonely ocean in frail sailing vessels to coerce his 
tmajesty’s subjects; there were English, Scotch and perhaps 
a few German provincials, nearly all of whom had until re- 
cently been residents of the valley they were now bent on 
ravaging, and in which they had left behind most of their 
worldly possessions. There were French Canadians, who had 
no more heart in their task than the Germans who had been 
kidnaped by their prince and shipped beyond the seas. And 
then there were the Indians—representatives of all but two 
cf the Six Nations of the Iroquois confederacy, some of their 
subject tribes, and even Indians from the far reaches of 
Canada. All of these under the command of a British lieu- 
tenant colonel for the time strutting around under the guise 
of a brigadier general. As though that aggregation, inside 
end outside the fort, were not sufficiently cosmopolitan, there 
came marching up the valley to the succor of the garrison 
an array of sturdy settlers of German nativity or descent 
accompanied by a group of warriors from another of the 
tribes of the Iroquois confederacy. 


It is the design of this work to examine the circum- 
stances under which each of these several elements came into 
the picture; to consider the adventures they encountered 
along the way, not forgetting the toil which formed the back- 
ground; to weigh the contemporary evidence, the while giv- 
ing the narratives of later origin only for what they may 
seem to be worth; to attempt to arouse in the reader a 
ereater appreciation of the troubles and perplexities encoun- 
tered by the men in responsible positions in those days, 
rather more than is possible when a wider field or longer 
period of time is being treated. 


Writers of fiction have sought to apply a sugar coating 
io history and so get it down the throats of their readers 
without strangling them. Every individual reader will doubt- 
less discover a dry spot here or there in the present narra- 
tive, according to his own predilections, but it is the fond 
belief of the author that through the simple, though per- 
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haps unusual, expedient of dissecting letters, journals, 
orderly books, and official reports, and rearranging the pas- 
seges chronologically, the past will be made to speak alike in 
a variety of languages and more accurately than any work 
where paraphrasing is the rule. We shall have the love story 
of the commander of the fortress—the identical letters ex- 
changed between him and his lady love, including that which 
was captured in one battle and recaptured in another five 
miles away while the first conflict was still in progress. We 
shall see the terrors of the resident populations; the toil of 
the common soldiers; the perplexities of their commanders; 
the jealousies between the several branches of the same 
service; the strategems employed. It will be demonstrated 
how the truth will come out to confound tradition even after 
a lapse of a century and a half; how the reading of modern 
meanings into old words ofttimes gives rise to the most 
singular misapprehensions. 


The reader will be asked to take very little upon faith. 
Where the source of the matter is not clearly stated in the 
text, references will be found in footnotes. Where the latter 
are abbreviated the full title of the work with the name of the 
author will appear in the rear of the volume. Whenever the 
transcripts of letters, reports and the like have been taken 
from the original documents, the intent has been to adhere 
completely to the text as to spelling, punctuation and gram- 
matical construction. Since other compilers from whom quo- 
tations are made have not always followed that rule, it will 
sometimes be found that the same actor on the stage of 1777 
seems polished on one page and crude on another. The refer- 
ences will usually determine whether the quotation is from 
the original or otherwise. No attempt has been made to har- 
monize the different spellings of proper names, either of per- 
sons or places, and a wide variety will be found. It is 
believed the meanings of the writers will be sufficiently clear 
in most cases; if not, the present author would run an equal 
chance of drawing a wrong conclusion. 


Reverting to the famed water route over which Fort 
Stanwix stood guard, its early significance lay less in the 
fact that it had two termini in the same ocean from two dif- 
ferent watersheds, as that it connected the Hudson and the 
Atlantic on the one hand with the Great Lakes on the other. 
For untold centuries the aboriginal inhabitants of what is 
now Northern United States and a vast area of Canada, toiled 
up from the west, lifted their canoes out of Wood Creek and 
floated them down the Mohawk; or else they paddled up the 
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Mohawk and floated down Wood Creek into the land of the 
sunset. At that period it was all a deep forest—monotonous 
to some of the ancient travelers, since there were no inter- 
vales, no bare hills affording a vantage spot. There were 
hidden swamps sending forth noisome vapors. There were 
clouds of stinging insects. Wolves and bullfrogs lifted their 
voices by night.? 


With the advent of the French into Canada and the set- 
tling of the Dutch at Fort Orange or Albany, the importance 
ot the water route took on a fresh aspect. Trade with the 
Indians promptly began, the whites desiring furs and the 
Indians all manner of articles familiar to Europeans. At 
first the cargoes were confined to canoes formed of birch 
bark, but soon flat-bottomed boats that came to be designated 
as batteaux were brought into use. As the cargoes gained in 
size, the navigation of the streams became more difficult. 
Vhen the river current undermined the roots of a huge forest 
tree, the latter would topple into the stream, compelling the 
boatmen to pause and laboriously chop it away. Sandbars 
also formed. Debris piled up against sunken logs. The chan- 
nel was ever changing—and there were no charts or profes- 
sional pilots. And always there were the portages or carry- 
ing places. The Great Falls of the Mohawk were so formid- 
able that navigation of that stream usually began at Sche- 
nectady, goods being transported by wagon between that point 
and the Hudson at Albany. Between Schenectady and the 
Little Falls there were at least eight rifts or rapids deemed 
worthy of possessing a name.? Through these, westward 
bound batteaux were forced by the use of ropes drawn by men 
on the river bank as well as by the use of the familiar poles. 
But at the Little Falls, at the Oneida Carrying Place and at 
the Oswego Falls, it was necessary to take the boats out of 
the water after unloading; they were then mounted upon 
wvagons having small wide rimmed wheels.’ 


As the volume of the Indian trade increased, the need of 
stations along the waterway became evident and small forts 
were established; as much perhaps to give shelter to the voy- 
agers as to afford them protection against hostile or thieving 
Indians. At the carrying places a few settlers gained a little 
income by assisting the boatmen in transporting their bat- 
teaux and cargoes from landing place to landing place by the 


1—Mrs. Grant’s ‘‘“Memoirs of an American Lady.” 
2—Simms’s ‘‘History of Schoharie County. 
8—Bage’s “History of Utica.” 
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use of their oxen.* The varying volume of water in the 
streams sometimes made it necessary to have two. or 
more landing places on each end of the carry—in other words, 
the carry might be longer or shorter, according to the season. 
This resulted, especially at the Oneida Carrying Place, in the 
construction of forts at various locations in the course of the 
years. Thus first Fort Craven and later Fort Williams stood 
close to the Upper Landing Place on the Mohawk; while on 
Wood Creek Fort Newport guarded the Upper Landing Place 
and Fort Bull the lower. 


Wood Creek presented especial difficulties in navigation. 
it was extremely tortuous and subject to variations in volume. 
In many seasons the boatmen were forced to construct tem- 
porary sluices to accumulate enough water to carry their 
craft a few rods, when the same procedure had to be repeated. 
The hardships of such a passage are strikingly portrayed in 
the diaries of Sir William Johnson, one entry noting that 
“some artillery boats’? had been five days going four miles.* 


As early as 1727 a small fort or trading post had been 
constructed at the mouth of the Oswego River on Lake 
Ontario under the auspices of the New York colonial govern- 
ment. In subsequent years far stronger fortifications were 
erected at that point. There were stockades at the Oswego 
Falls, at the western and eastern ends of Oneida Lake, the 
garrisons depending upon the intensity of the rivalry wita 
France for the Indian trade of the Great Lakes. During the 
wars between Great Britain and France the troop movements 
aiong the water route were often very considerable. In 1755 
Governor Shirley of Massachusetts, commanding the British 
expedition, took between 1,500 and 2,000 men to Oswego. In 
the following March the French captured and destroyed Fort 
Bull at the Lower Landing Place on Wood Creek, and in 
August did the same to the two forts then existing at Oswego. 
This latter defeat to the British arms so dismayed the British 
General Webb, who had just reached the Oneida Carrying 
Piace with a large force, that he felled trees into Wood Creek, 
burned Fort Williams and retreated down the Mohawk. But 
in the following year again, a fresh British expedition 
crossed the Carrying Place and rebuilt the forts at Oswego. 
Again another year and Bradstreet crossed from the Mohawk 
to Wood Creek with 3,000 troops and took and destroyed Fort 
I’rontenac, now Kingston. Returning from this success, his 


4—Durant’s ‘‘History of Oneida County.’’ 
5—Stone’s ‘Life of Sir Wm. Johnson.” 
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troops were employed in assisting General John Stanwix in 
the construction of the fort which was to bear his name. In 
1859 General Prideaux, with Sir William as second in com- 
tsand, crossed over on his way to Fort Niagara. The former 
being killed in attacking that fortress, the credit for the cap- 
ture fell to the American baronet who had won his title in a 
previous combat with the French at Lake George. 


While the construction of Fort Stanwix is commonly ac- 
credited to the general of that name, it was in truth ordered 
by General Abercrombie from his camp on Lake George in 
July, 1758, the latter sending to General Stanwix a Lieu- 
tenant Williams as an engineer to supervise the execution of 
the plans.’ But as a preliminary to such construction it 
would appear that Sir William Johnson’s services had been 
employed to negotiate for the consent of the Indians to such 
construction, since the site of the proposed works was con- 
cededly on their land. In the journal of Sir William’s pro- 
ceedings with the Indians we find under date of April 18; 
1759, that at a conference held at Canajoharie, Conochquie- 
son, as chief sachem of the Oneidas, spoke as follows: 


Last year on your return from Tionderogo you de- 
sired you might build a fort at the Oneida Carrying 
Place, and promised we should there have a plentiful and 
cheap trade. If you keep up this promise punctually and 
honestly, you will gain all Nations of Indians over to you, 
for the French have greatly disgusted the Indians by not 
supplying goods at a reasonable price, or a good quality.’ 


The text of the correspondence which has come down to 
us respecting the size and details of Fort Stanwix as orig- 
inally designed and as altered prior to the beginning of con- 
struction, will be found elsewhere in this volume. It was to 
be square. There was a parade ground surrounded by bar- 
racks and officers’ quarters. The bastions and parapets were 
to be primarily of logs, with space in the bastions for storage 
purposes. Outside the bastions was a deep ditch with a row 
of pickets sunk in the bottom and there was also a row of 
horizontal pickets protruding from the walls on a line with 
the parapets. On the outer side of the ditch there was a 
covert way, or sort of shelf for the outer guard, with a glacis 
or earthen wall sloping outward. The earth from the ditch 
was also used to give a protection to the logwork of the bas- 


6—Documentary History of N. Y. 


7—Documentary History of N. Y 
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tions, and this earthen wall appears to have been sodded, alike 
to protect it from the wash of the elements and to resist an 
enemy’s cannon balls. 


It has frequently been written that the fort cost £60,000 
and this has been multiplied by 5 and converted into $300,000. 
It would appear from the contemporary correspondence that 
it was not contemplated to expend anything more than the 
labor of the troops on the spot. At any rate, a proper render- 
ing of the pounds of that day into the dollars of this, is con- 
sidered to be by a multiplicand of 2!4, which would give but 
$150,000.8 


Sir William Johnson, who had been greatly chagrined 
over General Webb’s destruction of the forts at the Carrying 
Place in 1756,° was able to enter in his journal under date of 
Sept. 27, 1761, when he was returning from Fort Niagara, 
“The fort here, as far as finished, is very neat, but will re- 
quire another summer to finish it, as will Oswego also.’ 
From various allusions to Fort Stanwix in the Johnson Papers 
it would appear that it was garrisoned in 1759-61-63-64- 
65-67 and as late as 1769 at least. In 1759 it was termed ‘“‘in 
comfortable condition;” in the latter part of 1761, it was de- 
scribed as being “in need of medicines for the Indians;” in 
the autumn of 1763 reference was made to the bad condition 
of the highways in the vicinity and to the necessity of repair- 
ing the bridges. The next spring Oneida women were men- 
tioned as being supplied with provisions and in the fall of that 
year reinforcements and road improvement found mention. 
In the summer of 1767 reference was made to the “bad be- 
havior of boatmen” threatening an Indian outbreak. 


On the flyleaf of Sir William’s diary for 1761 Stone 
found “carefully noted down” the following as the peace time 
garrisons of the forts along this waterway: Schenectady, 25; 
Fort Stanwix, 50; East end [Royal] Block House, 8; Fort 
Brewerton, 6; Oswego Falls, 12; Oswego, 100.” 


Reference has been made to “roads” in the vicinity of 
Fort Stanwix. There had, from prehistoric times, been In- 
dian trails through the region. From Schenectady, we are 
told, two trails passed up the Mohawk, one upon each side; 
that on the south being the most traveled, ‘as the three 


8—Flick’s ‘‘Loyalism in N. Y.”’ 
9—Documentary History of N. Y. 
10—Stone’s “Life of Sir Wm. Johnson.”’ 
11—Calendar of Johnson Papers. 
12—Stone’s ‘‘Life of Sir Wm. Johnson.’’ 
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Mohawk castles, as they were termed, or principal villages, 
were upon that side.” From Canajoharie, the southern trail 
followed the river ‘“‘to the upper Mohawk castle, which was 
situated in the town of Danube, Herkimer county, nearly op- 
posite the mouth of the East Canada Creek.” Leaving this 
Indian village, “the last territory of the Mohawks, the trail 
pursued the bank of the river without passing any other 
Stopping place, until it reached the site of Utica, in the coun- 
try of the Oneidas.” From the site of present Utica “the 
trail proceeded up the river, and crossing the Whitesboro 
creek, at Whitesboro, and the Oriskany creek at Oriskany, it 
continued up the bank of the Mohawk to Rome, where this 
river turns to the north.” The trail on the northern side of 
or the river proceeded, we are further told, by way of the 
present villages or towns of Tribes Hill, Johnstown, Fonda, 
Little Falls, and from West Canada Creek, “led up to the port- 
age at the site of Rome.” From the Oneida Carrying Place, 
“the main trail, taking a southwest direction, passed through 
Verona and finally came out at Oneida Castle.” The trails 
were “usually from twelve to eighteen inches wide and deeply 
worn in the ground; varying in this respect from three to six 
and even twelve inches, depending on the firmness of the 
soil.” The accuracy with which these trails were ‘traced 
from point to point to save distance,” is declared to have 
been “‘surprising.” Indian runners are asserted to have been 
able by means of these paths to convey intelligence between 
Albany and the site of present Buffalo in three days.” 


Stone, in discussing Sir William Johnson’s attendance in 
1756 on an Indian conference at Onondaga, declared that “by 
far the most important result—considering the jealousy 
which the Indians ever entertained towards any movement 
tending to a permanent occupation of their land—was their 
permission to lay out a road to Oswego through their country 
and to build a fort at Oswego Falls.’'* There exists a French 
report on conditions in the Mohawk Valley in 1757. Mention 
appears of a road from Fort Willams, at the Oneida Carrying 
Place, following the southerly bank of the river to “Fort 
Kouari” or the present village of Herkimer. To use the pre- 
cise language of the translation: 


Leaving Fort Williams, there is a road which unites 
with that by which horses and cattle pass from Fort 
Kouari to Chouegan (Oswego.) This road is bad for 


13—Morgan’s “‘League of the Iroquois.”’ 


14--Stone’s “Life of Sir Wm. Johnson.” 
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about 4 leagues after leaving Fort Williams; carriages 
travel it in winter and during the summer, and it can be 
easily passed on horseback at all times, though in some 
places there is a great deal of mud. * * * The Mohawk 
River is fordable near Fort Williams. whence a path 
leads to the interior, half a league from the shore, par- 
allel with the river, whose borders are so marshy that 
nothing but hay can be had there. This path leads over 
hills and small mountains, and can be traveled only afoot 
or horseback. Eight leagues must be traversed by this 
path before reaching the forks of the high road that 
comes from the other side, or right bank of the river.” 


The road connecting the lower landing place on the Mo- 
hawk with that on Wood Creek was through swamps at both 
ends, only the area between the two streams as they came 
down out of the north being upon high and stony ground. 
This made road construction costly and repairs frequent. We 
find an entry in Sir William Johnson’s diary made at Oswego 
Oct. 5, 1759: “A party of Royal Americans sent to Fort 
Stanwix in order to enable the garrison to make roads and 
carry on the works there.’’?® 


It was in the autumn of 1768 that the first of the famous 
“Fort Stanwix” treaties with the Indians was negotiated. A 
discussion of the causes and events leading up to this culmi- 
lation, or even a consideration of the scope and ultimate 
eifect of the treaty itself, is outside the province of this work. 
A proper review would require another volume, after infinite 
labor in research. It may be remarked that the Indian 
nations were not agreed among themselves as to the bound- 
aries of their lands or the authority competent to dispose of 
them. White land speculators and white settlers were ac- 
cused, sometimes justly and again unjustly, of taking advan- 
tage of the Indians, both individually and collectively, in the 
bargaining for lands. The royal governors would seem to 
have been inclined to wink at the operations of certain white 
ruen of prominence, when they were not themselves partici- 
pants in the spoils. 


As an aftermath of Pontiac’s war, which did not directly 
involve the Iroquois, Colonel Bradstreet, in the early summer 
of 1764, was sent from Albany by the water route with 1,200 
men, to aid in negotiating a treaty with the Western Indians 
or to carry the war into their territory. He was joined at 


15—Beers’s “History of Herkimer County.” 
16—Stone’s ‘‘Life of Sir Wm. Johnson.’’ 
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Oswego by Sir William Johnson and a large body of Six 
Nations Warriors. At Niagara a treaty of peace was signed 
after prolonged negotiations. In July of 1766 a grand council 
of all the nations was held at Oswego, when Pontiac and Sir 
Viliam Johnson shook hands with much ceremony. There 
still remained various claims and difficulties to be settled, in- 
cluding in particular the defining of a boundary line between 
the lands of the whites and of the Indians. To establish the 
latter, a great council was called at Fort Stanwix for Septem- 
ber, 1768. 


There was great delay ere both the white dignitaries and 
the representatives of the Indian tribes assembled, resulting 
in the Oneida Carrying Place having been the resort of va- 
rious distinguished personages for several weeks. Lieutenant 
Governor Penn of Pennsylvania was called home before the 
conference opened, but by October 22 there were in excess of 
2,200 Indians encamped in the vicinity of the fort and the 
congress was formally opened with the following recorded as 
present: Hon. Sir William Johnson, Bart., Superintendent ; 
Tlis Excellency William Franklin, Esq., Governor of New Jer- 
sey; Thomas Walker, Esq., Commissioner for Virginia; Hon. 
Irederick Smyth, Chief-Justice of New Jersey; Richard 
Peters and James Tilgham, Commissioners for Pennsylvania; 
George Croghan, Esq., Daniel Claus, Esq., and Guy Johnson, 
Esq., Deputy Agents for Indian Affairs (the latter acting 
also as secretary); and John Butler, Esq., Andrew Montour, 
and Philip Phillips, interpreters. Twenty-seven chiefs were 
present, of whom seven were Mohawks, four Onondagas, two 
Senecas, five Oneidas, three Cayugas, three Tuscaroras, one 
Shawanese and two Delawares."’ 


The treaty, which was not signed until November 5, es- 
tablished a ‘“‘property line” as follows: 


Beginning at the mouth of the Tennessee River; 
thence up the Ohio River to Fort Pitt; thence up the Alle- 
gheny River to Kittanning; thence nearly east over the 
Allegheny Mountains to Bald Eagle Creek; thence down 
said creek and northeast along Burnett’s Hills to the east 
branch of the Susquehanna River; thence northeast to 
the mouth of the east branch of the Delaware River; 
thence up the west or the Mohock branch of the Dela- 
ware River; thence up the Unadilla River to the head; 
and thence by a direct line to the mouth of Canada Creek 
or East branch of Fish Creek.'s 


17—Durant’s “‘History of Oneida County.’’ 
18—Durant’s “History of Oneida County.’’ 
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Although the nearest regular white settlement was stil] 
some thirty miles to the eastward and only a few families 
seem to have been established at the Oneida Carrying Place, 
there were men in the province who foresaw the great tide of 
population which was to sweep up the Mohawk and beyond 
within but a few years. We find a council minute of June, 
1771, granting to Jelles Fonda and associates permission to 
purchase 40,000 acres on Wood Creek and, in the following 
August, Oliver de Lancey sent £130 for his fifth of the 
purchase made by Fonda “near Fort Stanwix.’’! 


Fort Stanwix was garrisoned continuously for at least 
eleven years, as has been shown, and in that time became 
known not merely as a military work, but as a center for 
Indian trade and conferences as well as a promiment station 
along the water route. The precise year in which the garri- 
son was withdrawn does not appear. Some writers have de- 
ciared that this was done because the acquisition of Canada 
by Great Britain made strong frontier posts no longer neces- 
sary. It has also been asserted that the Indians objected to 
having forts within their territories; but it will be noted that 
Fort Stanwix was still garrisoned at the time of the great 
treaty of 1768, and that the latter put the fort to the east- 
ward of the “property line.” 


In a report concerning the province of New York made 
to the earl of Dartmouth in 1774, Governor Tryon wrote that 
the “western posts” were “Fort Stanwix and the forts at 
Oswego and Niagara; the two former are dismantled, a few 
men only kept at Oswego.” That the “dismantling” of Fort 
Stanwix included more than the removal of the cannon and 
other military equipment is unlikely, as will appear from the 
contemporary papers beginning with 1776 presently to be 
quoted. What did happen in the course of the years when the 
fort was scantily garrisoned or later after it was abandoned, 
was that the logwork rotted away, including both bastions 
and the outside pickets, while the ditch filled up from the 
wash of the embankments. 


19—Calendar of Johnson Papers. 
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CHAPTER II 


COUNT WILLIAM OF HESSE-HANAU 
STEPS UPON THM STAGE 


HEN in August of the year 1775 the news of the battle 

of Bunker Hill penetrated to the town of Hanau. 

lying above Frankfort upon the Main some thirty miles from 

Mainz, where the river falls into the Rhine, Count William of 

Hesse-Hanau, who was also heir apparent to the landgrave of 

Hesse-Cassel, promptly dispatched a letter to King George III 

expressing his attachment to “the best of kings” and offering 

the services of his regiment of 500—without making the 
slightest stipulation in regard to compensation. 


Why? What conceivable interest could a petty German 
princeling have in far distant America? What was it to him 
that the British regulars had been shot down by intrenched 
farmers and backwoodsmen upon a hillside overlooking a 
straggling town on the edge of another continent—in another 
hemisphere? 


When, nearly a century and a half later, on the 28th of 
June, 1914, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne 
of Austria-Hungary, and his consort the duchess of 
Hohenberg, were assassinated at Sarajevo, the capital 
of a small state recently annexed to the Dual 
Monarchy, there was probably not a_ single citizen 
of the United States who conceived that the event 
had any possible significance for us as a nation. When, 
again, on the 28d of July following it became known through- 
out the civilized world that Austria-Hungary had served an 
ultimatum upon her neighbor Serbia, our people then re- 
garded the matter as merely another “Balkan upheaval,” 
purely local in character. And the same may be said respect- 
ing the Austro-Hungarian declaration of war against Serbia 
on the 29th of July and the immediate bombardment of Bel- 
grade. Not even on the 4th of August, when Germany made 
war on belgium, was there the faintest conception in this 
country that our government would be under necessity or 
obligation to send an army over seas. 


Every American school boy is taught, and in after life he 
usually remembers, that “Hessians” were hired by George III 
in an endeavor to suppress the rebellion in the thirteen col- 
cnies. When, however, he reads in other than school text- 


1—Lowell’s ‘“‘Hessians.’’ 
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books that the colonists might never have gained their free- 
dom had not France come to their assistance, first with 
money and then with men, he may not pause to reflect that 
if it had not been for the German mercenaries the colonists 
might never have felt the need of outside aid. While it is 
not the intention in the present work to consider any of the 
broad underlying causes of the Revolution or so much as to 
outline the general progress of the war or of international 
relations, it becomes necessary to consider somewhat the use 
of the “‘“Hessians” in order to obtain a correct understanding 
of the campaign against Fort Stanwix in the summer of 1777. 


George III was not only king of England, with whatever 
other title was applied to the British monarch at that period: 
he was also elector of Hanover, a German state. A sister of 
the ill-fated Charles I of England had married Frederick 
elector Palatine. Their only child, Sophia, became the 
wite of Ernest Augustus, elector of Hanover. From them de- 
scended the ‘four Georges’ and the remainder of the 
present ruling house of England—known variously as the 
House of Hanover and the House of Windsor. At the 
period of the American Revolution, there was no German 
Empire conforming in boundaries or in structure to that over 
which William Hohenzollern held sway in the summer of 
1914. Frederick the Great sat firmly on the throne of Prus- 
sla and wielded great influence among certain of the lesser 
German states, but over such princes as the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel and the latter’s rebellious son, Count William of 
Hesse-Hanau, he could draw no tight rein. 


For many years prior to the battles of Concord and Lex- 
ington, George III had unsuccessfully combated the stead- 
fast sentiment of the British nation, and especially the House 
of Commons, against large standing armies. As late as De- 
cember, 1774, the seamen had been reduced from 20,000 to 
16,000, while the army had been fixed at 17,547 effective 
men. When, in 1775, war in America was recognized as in- 
evitable Parliament grudgingly consented to vote 28,000 sea- 
men and 55,000 land forces; a number deemed by the govern- 
ment totally inadequate for the conquest of colonies covering 
such a vast area. However, even these existed merely on 
paper. Most of the forces that could safely be spared had 
already been sent and were divided up into two armies—one 
required for the protection of Canada and the other cooped 
up in Boston by Washington’s rapidly gathering colonials. 
Lord Howe was making urgent representations that he could 
inaugurate no aggressive movement with prospect of success 
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until he should have 20,000 men. Early in 1776 Lord Bar- 
rington, then secretary for war, warned the king that Scot- 
land had never been so bare of troops and that those in Eng- 
land were too few for the security of the country. The land 
tax was raised; new duties were imposed; new bounties of- 
fered. Recruiting officers ranged up and down Great Britain 
and Ireland, authorized to enlist even the Catholics of Mun- 
ster and Connaught, who had long been excluded from the 
English army. But recruiting was slow; press gangs met 
with unusual resistance; the war was unpopular. 


Finally King George was brought to the necessity of 
seeking foreign assistance to subdue his own subjects. As 
elector of Hanover he first agreed to “lend” 2,355 men of his 
electoral army to garrison Gibraltar and Minorca, thus releas- 
ing an equal number of British troops for use in America. 
He asked the Dutch government to permit him to take over 
into his own pay the Scotch brigade which it had long main- 
tained, but the States-General refused to consent. Catherine 
declined to part with the suggested body of 20,000 of her 
spare Russians, just released from the war with Turkey. It 
was only when he came to the petty German sovereigns that 
he met with success. They were quite willing, for a hand- 
some consideration, to ship their subjects across the wide 
Atlantic to fight in a quarrel with which they had no possible 
concern.’ 


As has been seen, the hereditary prince of Hesse-Hanau 
had not waited to be solicited. He had promptly offered the 
services of his regiment, “all sons of the land which the pro- 
tection of your majesty alone insures to me, and all ready to 
sacrifice with me their life blood for your service”—the irony 
of which declaration will shortly appear. In addition to Count 
William of Hesse-Hanau and his father, the landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, six other German rulers let out their soldiers to 
Great Britain, including the duke of Brunswick. Their action, 
we are told, was opposed to the policy of the German Empire 
and to the moral sense of the age; but Frederick the Great 
had no power to prevent it, though eventually he found means 
of throwing some obstacles in the way and in a letter to 
Voltaire, in June, 1776, he expressed his contempt for the - 
men-selling princes. This contempt was echoed by Napoleon 
when, thirty years later, as he drove away the then land- 
grave of Hesse-Cassel (the count of Hanau of 1776) he re- 
marked: “The house of Hesse-Cassel has for many years 


2—Lecky’s ‘“England,’’ chap. xii. 
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sold its subjects to England. Thus have the electors gath- 
ered such great treasures. This vile avarice now overthrows 
their house.’”® 


The first treaties called for 17,742 men from the German 
states to serve under English officers in America. Their 
immediate result, in the opinion of Lecky, the Irish historian, 
was the Declaration of Independence. Though the count of 
Hanau had so freely offered the services of his regiment to 
his relative, the king of England, he is considered to have 
obtained a larger price per man furnished than any one of 
his competitors except his father the landgrave; and, though 
he received some £12,000 a year as subsidy for sending his 
troops to America, he is believed by Kapp to have remitted 
no taxes to the wives and parents of soldiers with the ex- 
pedition, or such taxes as were levied on the property of those 
soldiers themselves, where they had no wives or parents, 


There was much bargaining, the princes seeking the 
highest price, the British government endeavoring to obtain 
the greatest number of men in the quickest possible time for 
the least money. Taking the treaty with the duke of Bruns- 
wick as a specimen, we find that King George was to pay and 
feed the Germans on the same scale as his own soldiers, the 
duke engaging “to let his corps enjoy all the emoluments of 
pay that his Britannic majesty allows them.” Subsequently, 
however, the London government decided to keep the duke 
out of temptation, and sent their pay direct to the troops in 
America, so that his ducal highness had no opportunity to 
‘knock down a percentage. The duke further agreed to fur- 
nish such recruits as might be necessary for the corps, to dis- 
cipline and outfit them; but if it should happen that any of 
the regiments, battalions or companies should suffer casual- 
ties altogether extraordinary, in battle, siege, contagion or 
sinking of a transport vessel on the way to America, King 
George was to make good the loss of the officer or soldier, 
and to bear the expense of the necessary recruits to re-estab- 
lish the corps. Specifically the treaty reads: “According to 
custom, three wounded men shall be reckoned as one killed; 
a man killed shall be paid for at the rate of the levy-money.” 
In other words, the duke of Brunswick contracted to accept a 
sum of approximately $35 for every one of his soldiers who 
should be killed in battle, and $11.66 for every one who should 
be maimed. A similar “blood-money” clause appeared in the 


treaty with the count of Hanau.* 
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This buying of troops on the market to suppress what 
was considered as an insurrection of Englishmen, met with 
severe condemnation in England. In Parliament it was vig- 
orously debated. It was on the last day of February, 1776, 
that Lord North moved that the treaties with the German 
princes be referred to the committee of supply. He declared 
that the troops were wanted as the best and most speedy 
means of reducing the colonies to “proper constitutional state 
of obedience, because men could be readier had and upon 
much cheaper terms in this way than they could possibly be 
recruited at home; that the troops hired would cost less than 
could have been expected, referring to former times and 
taking all the circumstances together; and, lastly, that the 
force which this measure would enable them to send to 
America would be such as, in all human probability, must 
compel that country to agree to terms of submission, perhaps 
without further effusion of blood. Lord George Germain 
not only defended the treaties on the ground of necessity, but 
quoted precedents to show that in every war or rebellion Eng- 
land had had recourse to foreigners in some degree. The 
motion was finally passed in the Commons by 242 votes to 88. 
In the House of Lords words were not minced in the debate. 
Overlooking the part played by the duke, the landgrave and 
the other princes, opponents of the measure denounced the 
German troops as ‘mercenaries in the worse sense of the 
word.” An apology which was presented on the continent for 
the princes but not introduced into the discussion in Parlia- 
ment, was to the effect that the landgrave of Hesse and the 
duke of Brunswick were so closely related to the English 
royal family that their descendants might one day be called 
to the throne of Great Britain. This to some might appear 
their best defense. 


Even before the debate in the House of Commons began 
on the treaties, General Riedesel at the head of 2,282 men 
had set out from Brunswick for Stade on the Elbe. His 
trcops were embarked in the middle of March and got to sea 
by the 22d, the wives of 77 soldiers sailing with the division. 
In May another division marched to Stade and took ship, the 
two amounting in all to 4,300 men. At Portsmouth, England, 
the Brunswickers were joined by the regiment of the count 
of Hanau, 668 strong. It was General Riedesel’s army which 
was destined to accompany General Burgoyne in the follow- 
ing year down from Canada and across Lake Champlain,when 
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that commander captured Fort Ticonderoga and won the bat- 
tle of Hubbarton—only to surrender at Saratoga. 


No true conception of the romance involving the war of 
the Revolution in general or the siege of Fort Stanwix in 
particular can be had, unless we realize something of the 
great silence that brooded over the earth in the eighteenth 
century; the tremendous distances that then obtained, meas- 
uring distance by time required for passing it; the vast unex- 
plored areas; the ignorance and the credulity of the masses. 
The ocean steamship, the railway locomotive, the automobile, 
the electric telegraph, the telephone and the radio were not 
so much as dreamed of; while such newspapers as were 
printed were hardly worthy of the name. It must further be 
considered how uncommon were geographies with maps, and 
how vague were such maps as existed respecting all parts of 
the world excepting only a few countries in Europe. The 
reader may have more or less definitely in mind the dates 
when the foregoing inventions came into general use, but it 
will be found extremely difficult mentally to project oneself 
back into a period when it required weeks or months to cross 
the Atlantic; when the mails were most irregular, and even 
uncertain as to eventual delivery. 


When, in 1914, the Austrian grand duke was assassinated 
in the tiny Balkan province, the news was instantly dissem- 
inated throughout the whole of the United States, and from 
that day onward the American people were able to follow 
hour by hour first the diplomatic and then the military strug- 
gle between the powers originally concerned and those which 
were one by one or in groups drawn into the titanic conflict. 
Indeed, it may safely be declared that the American people 
were better informed of the progress of hostilities than those 
of any of the warring European powers. In 1926, when the 
airship Norge made its historic voyage, every civilized nation 
was hourly advised of its position from the time it left Italy, 
passing over to England, then to Russia, Spitzbergen and the 
North Pole, until it sighted the northmost extremity of 
Alaska. The period of silence which intervened between that 
event and the report of the safe landing, was really astonish- 
ingly short, measured even by twentieth century standards. 


In 1776 and 1777 there were not only lacking all the 
modern facilities of communication above enumerated, but 
even the highways were wretchedly poor—and this applied 
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quite as much to England and Scotland as to North America, 
while in general the roads of the continent of Europe were 
little if any better. A most graphic picture of transporta- 
tion in Britain at a time approximating the beginning of the 
American Revolution, is painted in Sir Walter Scott’s “The 
Heart of Midlothian.” This is given the greater emphasis 
through an effort to demonstrate the vast improvement 
which had been made in the interval prior to the novel’s con- 
struction—the fast stage coaches being in the latter period 
the swiftest means of communication in England. 


It was a matter of days, then, to convey intelligence be- 
tween Edinburgh and London, just as it was to convey it 
between Fort Stanwix on the Oneida Carrying Place and 
Washington’s headquarters in New Jersey. But when it 
came to the Atlantic, at what shall we average the time re- 
quired for a crossing? Lord George Germain, writing from 
Whitehall under date of March 26, 1777, to Governor General 
Carleton at Quebec, complained that his letter of August 22, 
1776, addressed to Carleton, had thrice been carried into “the 
gulph of St. Lawrence” by Carleton’s aide, a Captain Le 
Maitre, who each time “had the mortification to find it im- 
possible to make his passage to Quebec,” and therefore re- 
turned to England with the important orders from the secre- 
tary for war. It took Lieutenant Anburey of the British 
army eleven weeks to reach Quebec from Cork.°® 


General Burgoyne, in the spring of 1777, would seem to 
have done rather better. Leaving England “at the beginning 
of April,” he announced his arrival at Quebec to Lord George 
Germain as of May 6.7 


If, then, we may consider that London and Quebec were 
many weeks farther apart, respecting the matter of intelli- 
gence and perhaps of actual transportation, in 1776 and 1777, 
than New York and the North Pole are today, it becomes 
obvious that the German states, including Hesse-Hanau, were 
even farther from the point of concentration of the British 
forces which were to descend from the north upon the rebel- 
lious colonies. Once a regiment from the banks of the Main 
set off for North America, its members became completely 
swallowed up in a mighty void, so far as their families were 
concerned. They set off upon a great adventure—but not 
upon their own volition. Only a few would seem to have 


6—Anburey’s “Travels.”’ 
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Joined the expedition to the New World as an opportunity to 
witness strange sights. For the most part it was under stern 
compulsion. 


There is a conception, which has been handed down to us 
perhaps from the period of the landing of the very first 
German troops on this continent, of the “Hessians” as men of 
great and uniform stature; in the prime of life viewed from 
an army standpoint; perfectly accoutered; disciplined to the 
last degree—in short, equal to the best of the troops which 
Swung so spectacularly across Germany’s western frontier 
for the invasion of France in August, 1914. Doubtless this 
conception was originally due to the reports had in this coun- 
try of the armies of Frederick the Great, their personnel and. 
their accomplishments. However, the contemporary records 
give us quite a different aspect of the troops actually fur- 
nished the British government for the North American cam- 
paign. 

The forces under General Riedesel were reviewed and 
mustered into the English service at Portsmouth by Colonel 
Facitt, who was anything but pleased with their appearance 
as soldiers. He found many too old, while others were but 
half-grown boys. The uniforms were so poor that the Lon- 
don government was compelled to advance General Riedese! 
£5,000 to buy his men new outfits; but at that he was cheated 
by the British contractors, so that when the cases of shoes 
were opened at sea many were found to contain women’s slip- 
pers. Moreover, for a campaign in a country known to be as 
cold as Canada, no overcoats had been provided for the men.* 


In short, the troops which the princelings had sent across 
the channel were quite different from those the duke of 
Brunswick, for instance, had so often led to victory during 
the Seven Years War. The majority of the former had been 
“swept into the ranks by wholesale conscription; and the 
most productive haul of the net was said to have been made 
on a certain Sunday, when gangs of crimps simultaneously 
beset every place of worship throughout the duchy.” That 
story, current in the British army, is said to have found ready 
credence with those English officers who were cantoned with 
the Germans in Canada. Of the captains and subalterns, 
many are declared to have been broken-down veterans 
brought out of retirement by the threat of losing their half- 
pay if they refused to serve in America.? For the most 
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part, we are told, their education was confined to “a limited 
amount of writing and a little barbarous French.” They 
understood neither the cause for which the Americans were 
fighting, nor, at first, the language in which the statesmen 
of both contending parties argued their different claims.”° 


Even among the ensigns some are reputed to have been 
too old to participate in the evolution of a field-day. Arrived 
in America, many had to be left to do garrison duty in 
Canada, while the remainder of the troops marched with 
either Burgoyne or St. Leger.” 


Not only had the princelings impressed a great portion 
of the troops, but they were in fear lest. they desert before 
delivery like so many cattle in a port of England. Thus the 
count of Hanau, being at the time on anything but friendly 
terms with his father, with whom he is said to have carried 
on a lawsuit for 28 years as to their respective claims, was 
unwilling to send his regiment through the territories of the 
latter. The soldiers were, in consequence, shipped down the 
Rhine, thus permitting them, perhaps, to see more of the Old 
World before leaving it than many of them had ever viewed 
before; for the three spiritual electorates, the lands of the 
electors of Phalz, the free city of Cologne, and other less 
important districts admired by the modern tourist were to 
be passed, before the transports should come to Rhenish Prus- 
sia. But even this route was not safe, as some subsequent 
shipments of soldiers were to demonstrate. Local rulers in- 
sisted on removing men whom they claimed as their subjects. 


The first of the count of Hanau’s shipments was his own 
regiment, under Colonel v. Gall. This was the one which 
joined General Riedesel at Plymouth. On April 3 the com- 
bined fleet set sail from England. On May 12 land was 
sighted, but it was not until the first of June that Quebec 
was reached.?? 


The poet Seume, who had been impressed into the service 
while on his way to Paris, but who took his situation with 
good humor, has left a story of his experiences on shipboard. 
The men, he tells us, were packed like herring. <A tall soldier 
was unable to stand upright between decks, or to sit upright 
in his berth. Every berth had six men assigned to it, though 
it was large enough for only four. Pork and peas were the 
chief articles of diet. The pork “seemed to be four or five 
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years old. The salt beef was in much the same condition. 
The ship biscuit was often full of maggots.” Sometimes the 
men were given groats and barley; or “by way of a treat,” a 
pudding made of flour mixed half with salt water and half 
with fresh water, and with old mutton fat. The water was 
all spoiled. Rum, and sometimes a little strong beer, com- 
pleted their fare. Thus, comments Lowell, crowded together, 
with close air, bad food and foul water, many of them insuf- 
ficiently clothed, these boys and old men, students, shop- 
keepers and peasants, tossed for months on the Atlantic, suf- 
fering in a quarrel that was not their own, and simply to 
provide means to pay the debts, or minister to the pleasures 
of their masters. Seasickness as well as homesickness over- 
took a great portion of the men.” 


With further shipments of “Hessians” to America this 
work has no direct concern until the spring of 1777, nor are 
the fortunes of the first consignments in Canada and New 
York involved with the story of Fort Stanwix until the sum- 
mer of that year. 


Von Eelking tells us that “St. Leger had, in the force he 
took against Fort Stanwix, the Hesse-Hanau yager company 
under Lieutenant Hildebrand, sent from Hanau in May, 
1777, and landed in Canada in June and at once sent on this 
expedition.” All other authorities agree that this company 
was positively engaged in the siege." 


Whether a second company from Hesse-Hanau partici- 
pated in the expedition, and, if so, whether it arrived in time 
for the siege, is not so well established. The question will be 
discussed in a more appropriate place. Lowell has a detach- 
ment of chasseurs and recruits leave Hanau March 7, 1777, 
which would seem a more reasonable date of departure for 
Lieutenant Hildebrand’s company than in May. On the 
eighth the boats were stopped at Mainz and eight men taken 
from them. The archbishop claimed these as his own sub- 
jects or as deserters from his service. The English govern- 
ment refused te interfere and the complaints of the count of 
Hanau were unheeded. At S’Gravendael, in Holland, on 
March 25, seven men sprang overboard and three of them 
escaped, with the aid of sympathizing peasants. Of the ad- 
ventures of those who remained aboard the boats and event- 
ually set out across the Atlantic, we shall have much in sub- 


sequent chapters. 
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CHAPTER III 


SIR JOHN JOHNSON, BART., SLOWER TO MOVE 
BUT TAKES THE FIELD 


PON the opposite side of the Atlantic from the count of 
Hanau, Sir John Johnson, Bart., sat in his hall and re- 
ceived the news of the hostilities round about Boston with 
outward calm. Although upon the very spot where bitter 
partisan warfare was to be waged in the coming years, he 
made no prompt offer of services to that sovereign who had 
accorded him a title while yet his father lived; who had be- 
stowed the baronetcy and many a square mile of land upon 
that father. Slow was Sir John to move; one might have 
imagined that he was watching to see which way fortune 
would step-—but in the end he vastly outdid the count of 
Hanau in services to the king. At the head of his retainers 
he participated not only in the siege of Fort Stanwix, but in 
the battle of Oriskany as well. It thus becomes essential that 
we review the history of his house from its founding in 
America to the preliminary stages of the campaign of 1777. 


Nowhere else than in the Mohawk Valley of the province 
of New York lived, prior to the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, a white man who possessed such a continental distinc- 
tion as Sir Wilham Johnson. Never had New England har- 
bored a man of such wide influence combined with such 
varied practical accomplishments, the effect of which can be 
traced to the present day. Nor had the South until George 
Washington, who was not only the soldier and civil admin- 
istrator, but possessed of the vision of empire, as exemplified 
in his location of the national capital in what was then almost 
a wilderness, laying out its streets in the expectation that it 
would be a city at once beautiful and mighty. 


Because the son and the nephew of William Johnson, the 
Irish immigrant, later swept the valley with fire and sword, 
the father has never received the recognition from the Amer- 
ican people that his endeavors merited. There were also, no 
doubt, some blemishes upon his personal habits; but it is 
none the less true that but for him the Iroquois might and 
very probably would have swept the valley clean of the Eng- 
lish, Dutch and Germans, and co-operated with the French to 
clear New England—after which it becomes most interesting 
to speculate as to what North America would be like at this 
day. 
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William Johnson won, and held for years, the confidence 
of the Indian tribes for miles to the west and south. When 
incompetent British governors blundered at New York and 
Albany it was he who pacified the Red Men. Always it was 
he who thwarted the efforts of the Jesuits among the Six 
Nations in behalf of the French crown. When proud British 
generals roused the ire of the white population and of the 
militia commanders, it was Johnson who gathered from the 
population the necessary supplies to keep the troops in the 
field against the invading French armies. At Lake George 
he shed blood that the Lilies of France might not wave in 
perpetuity over the territory that was to become the Empire 
State. His services had recognition overseas; he became a 
baronet; he was made Indian superintendent for all North 
America. He went into the southern colonies to negotiate 
treaties with the tribes. Next to William Penn he is reputed 
to have been the greatest landholder of the colonial period. 


Today three of the mansions that he built in the Mohawk 
Valley are easily to be seen and inspected by any touring 
motorists. Upon the Albany-Schenectady-Utica highway, 
almost opposite the New York Central railroad station at 
Fort Johnson, is the stone house he built in the first flush of 
his prosperity, when his Indian traders were passing reg- 
ularly in canoes up the river, across the Oneida Carrying 
Place, where now sits the city of Rome, and on to Oswego by 
Wood Creek and Oneida Lake. It is a splendidly built man- 
sion now kept as a museum and open to the public. It is 
unmistakable in its massive dignity with the brook gurgling 
through the yard and the suggestive cannon. Once the roof 
was of lead, but that is said to have been turned into bullets 
during the Revolution. The caretaker, if asked, will lift a 
board and reveal the great thickness of the floor timbers. 


Back on the hill was a blockhouse; up on the stream was 
a grist mill. At the house lived Molly Brant, the Indian 
maiden, considering herself as the owner’s wife, though years 
later his will termed her merely his housekeeper. From the 
house Joseph Brant, the future chief of the Six Nations, de- 
parted to attend the white minister’s school in New England. 
About the house upon many an occasion camped the tribes in 
council of war or of peace. To the house came governors, 
judges, merchants, touring aristocrats from the Old World 
of various races. A little to the eastward is still to be seen 
the mansion erected by Sir William for his nephew Guy John- 
son, who was also his son-in-law and his successor under the 


crown as Indian superintendent. 
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Fort Johnson was built by Sir William in 1742 and occu- 
pied by him until he removed to his new Johnstown mansion 
in 1763, when it became the home of his son, Sir John John- 
son, until Sir William’s death in 1774. Sir John’s wife was 
the “lovely Polly” (Mary) Watts, “distinguished in the colo- 
nial society of New York, Canada and Great Britain,” as the 
tablet in the old house relates—the mansion having been pur- 
chased by Major General John Watts De Peyster in 1905 and 
presented to the Montgomery County Historical Society in 
her memory. 


From the first William Johnson had been developing the 
valley. Indeed, he entered it for the express purpose of get- 
ting settlers upon some property of his uncle, a noted British 
naval commander, Sir Peter Warren—which uncle became 
more or less indignant when the young man bought what was 
to be the Fort Johnson property and soon went to live on his 
own lands. But in his latter years empire building had as 
firm a hold upon Sir William as it ever did upon William 
Penn or Cecil Rhodes. 


From Fort Johnson (Mount Johnson seems to have been 
its earlier name) Sir William directed the laying of the foun- 
dations of what is now the city of Johnstown and there he 
erected for himself another mansion, which also stands to 
this day and is open to the public in the form of a museum. 
Some writers comment upon Sir William’s whim that whereas 
down on the Mohawk his home was of stone with wooden 
blockhouses, his second mansion was of wood defended by 
stone blockhouses. Whatever may have been the substance 
of the little forts by the river, it is certain that the single one 
now standing at Johnson Hall is of stone. 


According to the sketch of Johnson Hall printed by Los- 
sing in his “Field Book of the Revolution,” the second block- 
house, which evidently was standing on his visit prior to 
185i, was rather closer to the mansion than is the existing 
fort. The two, in the picture, decidedly dwarf the dwelling 
and make it difficult to visualize the charms of the place as 
related by various writers of Sir William’s day, though at 
_ present the beauty of the dooryard is supreme. However. 
Lossing’s sketches were not always exact in all details. Un- 
fortunately he could carry no camera on his historical jaunts. 


At Johnson Hall one is shown the rooms in which Sir 
William worked, ate, slept, received the Indian delegations 
and died; the quarters of the slaves below stairs; the well 
withindoors, safeguarded from Indian molestation—but un- 
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fortunately the tunnels that formerly communicated with the 
blockhouses are no more. It must be borne in mind that the 
building had various owners after the Revolution when it 
was confiscated by the state, and before it came into the 
hands of the New York State Historical Society. Numerous 
changes have been made. The present house has a consid- 
erable addition toward the brook; one of the chimneys has 
been shifted and two rooms on the south side thrown into 
one. Suspicion attaches to some of the door hinges and it 
would be safe to assume that the original window shutters 


JOHNSON HALL 


Baronial Hall and Blockhouses Erected at Johnstown by Sir William 
Johnson and Abandoned by His Son, Sir John Johnson, in 1776 
(from a painter’s conception) 


were solid and not of slats. But in the main the mansion of 
Sir William stands, that in which he did most of his enter- 
taining of distinguished guests, that in which “the dark Lady 
Johnson” appeared at her best as hostess, dignified and 
thoroughly conversant in world affairs; that which was sur- 
rounded by the wigwams of the tribes met there in council 
when the baronet experienced the final of his periodical seiz- 
ures and breathed his last. 


Sir William was not only a fur trader and miller, a real 
estate speculator and city builder, a diplomat and a general, 
an agriculturist on a grand scale and a scientist on a lesser 
one, but an earnest churchman for all the stories of his friv- 
olities. Not only did he seek to translate the Gospels for the 
Indians, but he contributed liberally toward the building and 
maintenance of churches for the whites up and down the 
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valley. The most westerly edifice to which he thus contrib- 
uted is still to be seen standing a short distance out of the 
village of Herkimer. 


Dying tragically in the midst of a conference with a 
host of Indians gathered about his baronial hall, and laid 
away between the walls of the parish church he had himself 
erected there at Johnstown, Sir William escaped the full blast 
of the storm which was shortly to break over the country. 
Many had been the speculations as to whether he would have 
sided with king or colonies. Usually each writer has in- 
sisted that the baronet would have been with the party 
favored by himself. Dispassionately considered, it is difficu!t 
to decide even how one would expect a man of Sir William’s 
history to act under such circumstances. The king, indeed, 
had given him a title and lands—lands by the square mile; 
but the king had bestowed the title for services rendered, as 
he himself declared, while there is much in the baronet’s cor- 
respondence, still extant, to suggest that he felt he had ren- 
dered the crown rather more than full equivalent for patents 
and other favors. Indeed, wide areas of his lands had been 
acquired from the Indians either through cash transactions 
or in the nature of gifts bestowed by the Red Men for ser- 
vices rendered. In such cases the confirmation of the titles 
by the colonial governors not infrequently resulted from a 
deal of dickering between the baronet and the king’s repre- 
sentative of a character that might give a committee of the 
United States Senate a striking opportunity for conducting a 
spectacular investigation at the present day. 


Dying, Sir William left as offspring by his white wife 
one son, Sir John, knighted by the king when on a visit to 
London during the baronet’s lifetime; and two daughters, 
one of whom was the wife of her cousin, Guy Johnson, and 
the other the wife of Colonel Daniel Claus. There were also 
a number of sons and daughters by ‘Miss Molly.” While 
there seems to be no doubt but what the Indians ever re- 
garded her as Sir William’s wife and she herself exercised 
great influence over him and was of immense assistance to 
him in his control of the tribes, in his will the baronet treated 
both her and their children as though there had been no law- 
ful wedlock. Liberally he provided for them all, but not upon 
a parity with Sir John and his two white sisters. Also, the 
baronet left behind him Joseph Brant (Thayendanegea). The 
latter was no blood connection, but the brother of “the dark 
Lady Johnson.” However, he had long been an inmate of 
Johnson Hall, serving as its master’s secretary and as an 
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intermediary with the tribes. As will appear in subsequent 
chapters, his future as recognized chief of the Six Nations 
was to be closely bound up with the fortunes of Sir William’s 
son and sons-in-law. 


Sir John grew up as the son of a wealthy and impor- 
tant man. He was not required early to test his wits, as had 
been the case with his father. He was given much of gay life 
in New York and a period in London. He wedded the daugh- 
ter of a prominent Dutch family of Manhattan Island and in 
general led a life about as different from that of his parent in 
the latter’s early days as one might well conceive, although 
knowing the Valley of the Mohawk thoroughly as a lad, pos- 
sessed of Indian half-brothers and sisters and accustomed to 
sit at meat at the family table with chiefs of the various 
tribes. Moreover, he had accompanied his father on certain 
of the latter’s military expeditions. Six feet two and large in 
proportion, as his biographer’ tells us, he most certainly 
was not effeminate in any of his habits or accomplishments. 
He endeavored to take his father’s part as a man of broad 
affairs; yet somewhere there was a definite lack as compared 
with Sir William—in shrewdness, in magnetism, in command- 
ing personality. Times were vastly different, to be sure, but 
it is impossible to conceive of the old baronet’s vacillating at 
the beginning of the Revolution and later playing no more im- 
portant part than leading a small body of Provincials in sur- 
prise attacks against his old neighbors of the valley—Sir 
William, who had met and defeated Diskau at Fort George 
and captured Fort Niagara from the French. 


There had, for many years, existed something of a feud 
between Sir William and the Schuyler family of Albany. The 
county of Albany had extended westward virtually without 
limit; or at least to the territory definitely claimed by the 
Six Nations. After the baronet had founded Johnstown, he 
forced a division of the county and made his new settlement 
the county seat. Unfortunately he gave the county the name 
of Tryon, in honor of the royal governor—the last of the 
royal governors, as it was to prove. After the war the 
antipathy to the British was so intense that subsequent sub- 
divisions of Sir William’s county were made the occasion for 
total extinction of the name of Tryon—Johnstown today is 
still a county seat, but Tryon is facetiously known as “‘the 
lost county” of the state. 


1—William C. Bryant. 
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This feud with the Schuylers early bore upon the situa- 
tion of the Johnson family in the Revolutionary period. 
While devising his baronial hall and the major part of his 
property to Sir John, Sir William had arranged it so that his 
position as Indian superintendent for North America should 
fall to his nephew and son-in-law, Guy Johnson; who thus 
was to be classed as a servant of the crown when hostilities 
began in the region of Massachusetts Bay. Thus, at once, 
suspicion fell upon the clan of Johnson. 


The battle of Lexington occurred April 19, 1775, after 
the indications of the approaching storm had _ thoroughly 
penetrated into the Mohawk Valley. Fort Ticonderoga was 
captured in the name of the Continental Congress May 10 
and Crown Point two days later; but up to that time the only 
official instructions Guy Johnson had received were con- 
tained in a letter from Lord Dartmouth dated February 1, in 
which the latter remarked: “‘The preserving the good will 
and affections of the Six Nations is an object of which we 
ought never to lose sight, and I hope through your zeal and 
endeavors we may avoid any ill consequences that may be 
expected to follow through the measures which may have 
been pursued by the Virginians.’’? 


Despite the influence of the Johnson family, the patriots 
had organized a county committee, which co-operated with 
that in Albany. Both committees kept close watch upon the 
king’s official and Guy Johnson’s mail at length was inter- 
cepted and perused before it was delivered to him. An epi- 
sode which had especially brought this surveillance upon him 
had occurred in connection with a meeting of the Congress 
supporters at the house of John Veeder in Caughnawaga. 
Among the leaders were Sampson Sammons, an opulent 
farmer of the neighborhood, and two of his sons, Jacob and 
Frederick; the assemblage is said to have numbered some 
three hundred unarmed persons. In addition to discussing 
the issues of the day, it had been intended to raise a liberty 
pole. Before the latter object had been accomplished, Sir 
John Johnson with his brothers-in-law, Daniel Claus and Guy 
Johnson, rode up with John Butler and a large number of the 
Johnson retainers, armed with swords and pistols. Guy 
Johnson, as we are told by Stone, “mounted a high stoop and 
harangued the people at length, and with great vehemence. 
He dwelt upon the strength and power of the king, and at- 
tempted to show the folly of opposing his officers or revolt- 
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ing against the authority of his crown. A single ship, he 
said, would be sufficient to capture all the navy which could 
be set afloat by the colonies; while on the frontier the 
Indians were under his majesty’s control, and his arms were 
sustained by a chain of fortified posts, extending from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Mississippi.” At length the 
speaker's language became such that Jacob Sammons, “no 
longer able to contain himself,” interrupted by pronouncing 
Guy Johnson a liar and a villain. Whereupon Johnson seized 
Sammons by the throat and returned the compliment in 
words. A scuffle ensued when, it is said, Sammons was 
struck down by a loaded whip. The remainder of the details 
are unessential—the affair illustrates the premilinary strug- 
gle in the valley. The Johnson family strove to sit on the 
safety valve, as it were; to restrain their county from lining 
up with the revolutionary movement. The Declaration of 
Independence was more than a year in the future. 


At length Guy Johnson received a letter from General 
Gage, then besieged in Boston and much enraged by his 
reverses. He announced that the besiegers had assembled 
every Indian they could engage and that, in conjunction with 
their riflemen, these allies were continually firing on his 
sentries and outposts. In some of the skirmishes that had 
taken place, his wounded soldiers had been tomahawked and 
scalped. ‘In short,” he concluded, ‘no time should be lost 
to distress a people so wantonly rebellious.” This letter is 
sald to have decided Guy Johnson in his course.* 


The castle of the Mohawk Indians stood almost within 
the shadow of Johnson Hall. Thirty years before Sir William 
had been received into the tribe. Many of them had white 
blood flowing in their veins. They had generally adopted the 
dress and many of the customs of the whites. Thus Guy 
Johnson had little difficulty in gathering together all of the 
tribe then at home, as he began leisurely to withdraw up 
the valley, taking with him also Daniel Claus, John and Wal- 
ter Butler, Barent Frey, Hon Jost Herkimer, Gilbert Tice, 
Joseph Brant and at least two of Sir William’s half-breed 
sons, in addition to a considerable body of less prominen? 
white citizens. At Fort Stanwix he is said by one author- 
ity‘ to have been met by “a large party of Oneidas march- 
ing to his relief,” though, as will subsequently appear, the 
Oneidas as 2 tribe were later to side with the Congress. 


3—Cruikshank’s ‘‘Butler’s Rangers.” 
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This action of the Indian superintendent raised a great 
excitement in the settled portions of the valley and gave the 
committees of Tryon and Albany counties great concern, it 
being feared that he would shortly return with the Indians to 
attack the villages. However, he proceeded on to Oswego, 
where he arrived July 17, and a few days later held a council 
there with some 1,500 Indians, including a deputation from 
the Hurons of Detroit. He still professed the most peaceable 
intentions, but found little difficulty in persuading the 
Indians to “resolve to co-operate with his majesty’s troops in 
defense of the communication and waters entering into the 
St. Lawrence, and in the annoyance of the enemy, and to 
send their band of warriors present with him to Montreal to 
inspire their dependents with the same resolution.” 


However, the committees had prevented Mayor Cuyler 
of Albany from ascending the Mohawk with supplies for 
Johnson, who was compelled to send to Oswegatchie (now 
Ogdensburg) for others. And when it came to setting sail 
for Montreal, after several weeks of delay, he could collect 
only a sloop with several batteaux, so that only 120 of the 
erand array of Indians could be taken with him. At Montreal 
he met fresh disappointment, since Governor General Carleton 
was opposed to the employment of Indians in the war. When 
he advised the governor that it would be expedient to put the 
Indians in motion with as little delay as possible, as they 
could not endure being kept in idleness, Carleton replied that 
they must be amused in some other way. 


The governor holding to his position, the Indians soon de- 
parted, whereupon Johnson, Claus and Brant asked and ob- 
tained leave to go to England; on the other hand, John 
Butler, who had been named as deputy Indian commissioner 
by Johnson, was dispatched by Carleton to Niagara with in- 
structions to preserve the good will of the Indians and retain 
them in an attitude of absolute neutrality.® 


In the meanwhile Sir John Johnson had continued at 
Johnson Hall, supervising his estates and quietly seeking to 
direct affairs for the best interests of the king. But though 
he sought to keep out of the limelight, he was still a man of 
too much position and influence to be forgotten. Down at 
faraway Philadelphia, at the end of December, the Conti- 
nental Congress ordered General Schuyler at Albany to 
secure the arms and stores of the Tories in Tryon county and 
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to “apprehend their chiefs.”’ The general, with 3,000 men, 
including 900 Tryon county militia, started for Johnstown. 
Before the little army had reached that point Sir John agreed 
to surrender all his arms and stores, swear neutrality and 
furnish hostages; and to try and induce all loyalists in the 
county to do the same. He was then released under pa- 
role. At least that has always been the view of histo- 
rians inclining to the Congress side; it has been disputed by 
Tory and British writers. 


Still the committee continued to fear Sir John. The pop- 
ulation of Johnstown was composed largely of Seotch high- 
landers, who were suspected of secret drilling, while it was 
believed that fresh arms had been accumulated. On various 
rumors Johnson was interrogated, and finally Schuyler be- 
came so convinced that the baronet was violating his parole 
that he dispatched Colonel Dayton with a body of troops, in 
May, 1776, to effect Johnson’s arrest. Advised secretly of 
Colonel Dayton’s orders, Sir John hastily collected a number 
of his tenants and other Loyalists and set off by night 
through the forests, along the route of the Sacandaga, leaving 
Lady “Polly” to hold Johnson Hall if she could. 


The journey through the wilderness proved extremely 
severe. The fugitives had no knowledge of conditions on 
Lake Champlain and dared not venture out to that waterway. 
They struck deep into the forest between the headwaters of 
the Hudson and the St. Lawrence. Departing in such haste, 
they were ill supplied for the expedition. Their provisions 
soon became exhausted. Several of their number were left 
behind to subsist as best they might until later gathered un 
by an Indian relief party sent out for the purpose from Can- 
ada. It was nineteen days before the main body emerged in 
an exhausted condition at Montreal. Sir John had left behind 
him all his family papers and heirlooms, many of them buried 
in an iron chest in the garden of Johnson Hall.‘ 


Colonei Dayton remained for several weeks at Johns- 
town with his troops seeking to reduce the remaining Loyai- 
ists to subjection. When he departed he took with him Lady 
Johnson, who was held for some months at Albany as a sort 
of hostage for Sir John’s good conduct. She wrote to General 
Washington complaining of her detention and asking for her 
release, but the commander-in-chief left the matter in the 
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hands of General Schuyler and the Albany committee.* 
Later, having been accused of communicating intelligence to 
her husband by means afforded her by Loyalists of Albany, 
she was removed to Fishkill, whence she effected her escape 
to the British lines above New York. 


8—Sparks’s ‘“‘Writings of Washington.”’ 
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CHAPTER IV 


SOME OF KING GHORGH’S INDIAN ALLIES 
WEHRE FAR FROM BHING SAVAGES 


HE government of George III sought the alliance of 
various tribes of American Indians first of all for the 
same reason that it had bought the services of German troops 
—because it could not speedily or economically raise regi- 
ments in Great Britain. In addition to that it was feared 
that if the king did not employ the tribes, they might be won 
over to the colonies. A vast number of words have been 
written on the one hand to convict the cabinet of inhumanity, 
and on the other to show that the Americans would have 
employed the Six Nations if they could, and actually did have 
some Indian allies in the course of the prolonged struggle. 
Lecky, after showing that in May, 1776, Congress resolved 
that “it is highly expedient to engage the Indians in the ser- 
vice of the United States,” and in the following month au- 
thorized General Schuyler to employ 2,000 Indians for his 
service in Canada, and Washington to employ Indians to any 
extent he thought useful, points out that Britain received 
most of the discredit because she was enabled to engage by 
far the greater number of Red Men.' 


As has been seen in a previous chapter, Guy Johnson, 
the king’s Indian superintendent, received word from Gen- 
eral Gage, then besieged in Boston, which induced him to 
abandon his mansion on the Mohawk and undertake to or- 
ganize an Indian uprising with Oswego as a center. While 
he was thus engaged at the old trading and military post on 
Lake Ontario, Lord Dartmouth, under date of July 24, 1775, 
wrote him a letter in which he referred to having on the 5th 
of that month suggested to him that ‘the time might pos- 
sibly come when the king, relying upon the attachment of his 
faithful allies, the Six Nations of Indians, might be under 
the necessity of calling upon them for their aid and assist- 
ance in the present state of America.” His lordship then 
proceeded: 


The unnatural rebellion now raging there, calls for 
every effort to suppress it, and the intelligence his 
majesty has received of the rebels having excited the 
Indians to take a part, and of their having actually en- 
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gaged a body of them in arms to support their rebellion, 
justifies the resolution his majesty has taken of requir- 
ing the assistance of his faithful adherents, the Six 
Nations. 


It is, therefore, his majesty’s pleasure, that you do 
lose no time in taking such steps as may induce them to 
take up the hatchet against his majesty’s rebellious sub- 
jects, in America, and to engage them in his majesty’s 
service, upon such plan as shall be suggested to you by 
General Gage, to whom this letter is sent, accompanied 
with a large assortment of goods for presents to them, 
upon this important occasion.° 


Whether the engaging the Six Nations to take up 
arms in defense of his:majesty’s government, is most 
likely to be effected by separate negotiations with the 
chiefs, or in a general council assembled for the purpose, 
must be left to your judgment, but at all events, as it is 
a service of very great importance, you will not fail to 
exert every effort that may tend to accomplish it, and 
to use the utmost diligence and activity in the execution 
of the views I have now the honor to transmit to you. 


The foregoing explicit orders have been quoted by others 
as proving the early determination of the British government 
to employ the Indians”, but in addition they possess interest 
from quite another circumstance. 


Before the order could have reached Boston, the Indian 
superintendent was in Montreal, and General Gage was in no 
position to pass along the Indian goods to Johnson. The lat- 
ter, indeed, had passed from the jurisdiction of Gage, who 
advocated the use of Indians, to that of Sir Guy Carleton in 
Canada, who vigorously opposed it. Displeased with the atti- 
tude of Carleton, Johnson set sail for England, carrying with 
him Daniel Claus and Joseph Brant—with the evident inten- 
tion of getting the matter of his authority over the Indians 
settled at headquarters. Quite obviously had he received the 
foregoing order from Lord Dartmouth, he would not have 
thought of the journey, but would have proceeded forthwith 
to organize the Indians against the colonists. As a matter 
of fact, there was no hostile Indian demonstration worthy of 
the name until after the three returned many months later. 
Had Johnson received the orders while he was yet at Guy 
Park, at Oswego or even at Montreal or Quebec, it is more 
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than possible that Fort Stanwix would never have been re- 
stored and garrisoned; that this narrative would have no 
excuse for being. 


Before dealing with the effects of this journey to court 
on the part of the Indian superintendent and his colleagues, 
it will be well to consider the status of the Indians of the Six 
Nations at that period, both respecting their tribal habits 
and their relations with the whites. Various writers have 
rather sadly distorted the story of Fort Stanwix and Oris- 
kany from a failure to take this step. To them all Indians 
would seem to have looked alike, irrespective of tribe, loca- 
tion or era. 


First of all, while it must be conceded certain of the 
Mohawk Valley settlements in 1775 represented the western 
frontier of the colony of New York and that north of Albany 
the settlements between there and Canada were closely con- 
fined to the line of the Hudson and the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, it is most important to consider that Albany in 1775 
was more than a decade beyond the sesquicentennial of its 
settlement and Schenectady was then similarly a decade be- 
yond its centennial. In other words a greater period of time 
had elapsed between the founding of Albany and the com- 
mencement of the Revolutionary War, than has elapsed since 
the close of that struggle. And in all that century and a half 
there had been constant commercial intercourse between the 
Six Nations of Indians and the inhabitants of Albany, and 
such other white communities as had developed throughout 
that period. When we consider how American life has been 
changed successively by the introduction of the steam rail- 
road, the telegraph, telephone and automobile, it is astonish- 
ing that so little attention has been paid to the effect that 
the intrusion of the white man and his inventions into their 
country had upon the tribes of the Six Nations. Even those 
writers who record episodes and anecdotes proving suca 
changes seem to lose the significance of their recital. This 
may in part be explained by the prejudices which arose out 
of the Revolutionary conflict, and further by the circum- 
stance that few if any of the tribes which have survived 
within the confines of the United States approach the Iro- 
quois of pre-Revolutionary days in point of numbers or char- 
acter. 


When Guy Johnson took over the duties of Indian super- 
intendent “for North America” on the death of Sir William 
in 1774, it was estimated that there were within the depart- 
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ment, which included all the English colonies, 130,000 Indians, 
of whom 25,420 were fighting men. The Six Nations were 
numbered at about 10,000 including some 2,000 bold and 
skillful warriors. At the same time the white population of 
the province of New York was placed at 182,251, with the 
militia estimated at 32,000. In 1771, Albany county, then 
embracing all the northern and western parts of the province, 
contained 38,829 inhabitants. Tryon county, when it was set 
off from Albany county in the following year, may have had 
a population of 10,000.° It will thus be seen how the white 
men were crowding the red. 


In the year 1757, Duncan McVickar came to this country 
as an officer in the 55th Regiment of the British army. In 
the following vear his wife and three-year old daughter fol- 
lowed him and made their home for a time first in New York, 
then in Claverack, next at Oswego and finally in or near 
Albany until shortly before the outbreak of hostilities in 
1775, when they returned to London. Some forty years after 
leaving America, the daughter, then a Mrs. Grant and living 
in Edinburgh, penned the ‘““Memoirs of an American Lady,” a 
little volume so pleasantly written and containing such de- 
tailed pictures that it has ever since had a great vogue in 
this country, whether or not it has been forgotten overseas. 
Most writers of colonial days in New York accept it as a 
standard. Rather too much so, perhaps, considering the 
lapse of years between the author’s American experiences 
and her writing, not to mention that many of her impressions 
were those of a very young child. However, while we are 
certain that her memory failed her at times as to distances 
and that she has confused the scenery of a part of the 
Mohawk with that along Wood Creek, the narrative proves 
Mrs. Grant to have been so much of a philosopher and so 
keen an observer of human nature that it would seem quite 
safe to regard most of those early impressions as reasonably 
accurate, especially where the events were of a recurring 
character, extending up into the years of her young woman- 


hood. 


Mrs. Grant, then, writing after long years of experience 
in cultured society in London and Edinburgh, and after 
having read extensively and conversed much with traveled 
personages, looked back upon the Indians of upper New York 
with not only respect but even admiration. Mrs. Grant re- 
membered Albany when it contained only two important 


3—Wm. W. Campbell, before N. Y. Historical Society, Oct. 7, 1845. 
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streets; one along the river and the other, now State street, 
‘running down the hill from the old fort at the top.” She 
remembered it in the days when the old Dutch families were 
still predominant, and in the days when the infusion of New 
Englanders in the population was begun. With her picture 
of the small but busy trading center we have no present con- 
cern yet it is important to notice her statement that for 
decades it had been the practice in the “best families” that 
as soon as a youth was judged to have become mature 
enough to have imposed upon him some of the responsibilities 
of life, he was encouraged by his parents to set off into the 
distant Indian country with a canoe and articles of Indian 
trade. Returning with a cargo of skins, he would dispose of 
them and feel that he had laid the foundations of a fortune. 
He might repeat this on several occasions, then invest his 
profits in lumber or flour and set off in a vessel to trade in 
the West Indies—after which he would marry. The point to 
the foregoing is that thus virtually every Albanian was 
familiar with the Indians on their own grounds from Albany 
to Oswego, or westward perhaps to Niagara. And Mrs. Grant 
as a child had made the journey by the water route from 
Albany to Oswego, stopping at Indian villages and observing 
the Red Men as they entered the trading post at Oswego. 


“One must have seen these people (the Indian I mean) 
to have any idea what a noble animal he is, while unsophisti- 
cated,” she writes, and portrays her amusement over the 
erroneous notions of them held by most people in England 
and Scotland. “Of the class of social beings (for such indeed 
they were) of whom I speak, let us judge from the traders 
who knew their language and customs, and from the adopted 
prisoners who have spent years among them. How unequiv- 
ocal, how consistent is the testimony they bear to their hu- 
manity, friendship, fortitude, fidelity and generosity.” 


In the absence of her parents at frontier military posts, 
the young McVickar was for a considerable period a member 
of the household of a fine old colonial matron familiarly 
known to the Albanians as “Aunt Schuyler.” In the summer 
this family occupied a mansion several miles up the Hudson, 
where the young girl came into close contact with some “de- 
tached Indian families who resided for a while in the vicinity 
of homes occupied by the more wealthy and benevolent inhabi- 
tants.” These Indians “generally built a light wigwam under 
the shelter of the orchard fence on the shadiest side; and 
never were neighbors more harmless, peaceable and obliging 
—TI might truly add, industrious, for in one way or another 
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they were constantly occupied. The women and their chil- 
dren employed themselves in many ingenious handicrafts 
which, since the introduction of European arts and manufac- 
tures, have greatly declined.” We are assured that a great 
intimacy grew up between the women of the vicinity and the 
Indian women, “whose sagacity and comprehension of mind 
were beyond belief.” At that time the Indian language was 
“familiar to the more intelligent inhabitants, who found it 
very useful, and were, no doubt, pleased with its nervous and 
emphatic idiom, and its lofty and sonorous cadence. It was 
a noble and copious language, when one considers that it 
served as the vehicle of thought to a people whose ideas and 
sphere of action we should consider as so very confined.” 


While he still resided at Fort Johnson, Sir William em- 
ployed an English woman to paint his portrait. In writing of 
her experiences she complained that the Indians were not at 
all what she had expected; they were quite too tame. They 
dressed like white men and behaved with great decorum at 
Sir William’s board. Indeed, she found herself wishing that 
they were not so solemn.‘ 


Some of his biographers, and other writers who have 
undertaken to paraphrase the biographies, have referred 
rather contemptuously to Sir William’s habit of fraternizing 
with the Indians and even, on occasion, donning their own 
regalia and participating in their sports or ceremonies, as the 
case might be. There is nothing, however, to suggest that 
he did so with any thought of condescension. It was because 
he, together with the Schuylers at Albany, both before and 
after him, as well as Arendt Van Corlaer still earlier, were 
able fully to understand the Iroquois and to meet them as 
equals, that they held greater influence over the tribes than 
any other white men south of the St. Lawrence. 


The only time that Sir William failed to control the In- 
dians with whom he came into frequent contact would seem 
to be when they were under the influence of strong drink, 
and perhaps no instance can be found where he has expressed 
contempt of any of the Iroquois except where such drunken- 
ness interfered with important business. Thus, when Gen- 
eral Abercrombie was proceeding against Fort Ticonderoga 
in the summer of 1758, Sir William wrote him from “Camp 
in the woods within 10 miles of Fort Edward, July 5,” that 
he had arrived there the night before with “near 200 Indians 


4—Stone’s ‘‘Life of Sir Wm. Johnson.” 
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of the Five Nations and others,” another party of 100 Indians 
being within a day’s march of the camp. The communication 
then proceeds: 


I set off from my house last Thursday with as many 
as I could get sober to move with me, which were very 
few, for liquor was plenty among them as ditchwater, 
being brought from Schenectady by their and other 
squaws as well as whites, and sold to them in spite of all 
I could do. These have since joined me in small parties. 
I assure your excellency, no man ever had more trouble 
than I have had to get them away from the liquor; and 
if the fate of the whole country depended upon my moy- 
ing a day sooner, I could not do it without leaving them 
behind and disgusting all the nations. 


The last phrase in the foregoing, it may be observed, was 
intended to mean that had he departed without the warriors 
in question, Sir William would have offended the Six Nations 
of Indians. Because he studied the sensibilities of the tribes 
he could otherwise rule them. Thus in a pocket diary the 
baronet kept at Niagara and Oswego in 1759, we find the item 
under date August 24: ‘Fine morning. I propose this day 
speaking to the Indians.—All drunk, could not meet them.” 
Yet a month before, when Fort Niagara and its garrison of 
700 men had surrendered to Sir William’s combined force of 
regulars, provincials and Indians, the Red Men, because of 
his strict commands, though “feeling keenly the loss of sev- 
eral of their braves, neither by word, nor look, nor deed, 
offered the least insult to the captured garrison; nor was 
there any property taken; and only such plunder carried off 
by the Indians as was allowed to them by the baronet as 
legitimate spoils.’’”’ 


As Indian superintendent, it was the custom to lodge 
complaints with Sir William as to the alleged misdeeds of 
the Red Men. Thus in May, 1763, Richard Allen wrote from 
Fort Stanwix complaining of “losses” at the hands of the 
Indians, including murder and theft; while in July of the 
same year Lieutenant Colonel Campbell reported the theft of 
sheep by the Oneidas from the Royal Blockhouse, which stood 
on Wood Creek near its entry into Oneida Lake.® On such 
occasions, after investigations, the baronet not infrequently 
found that the Indians had been led to the deed through a 
process of reasoning based on their own traditions rather than 


5—Stone’s “Life of Sir Wm. Johnson.’’ 
6—Calendar of Johnson Papers. 
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the white man’s laws. Sometimes a question as to land title 
resulted in an effort on the part of the Indians to obtain re- 
dress in its simplest form. 


The Mohawks, being nearest to the white settlements, 
had come, prior to the Revolution, to live much after the man- 
ner of Europeans. Molly Brant, as mistress first of Fort 
Johnson and later of Johnson Hall, had her praises sung by 
titled women travelers from abroad. Joseph Brant could 
carry himself with a facility equal to Sir William in the 
society of white men or of Indians. It is related that it was 
much against his will that he was led to wear his tribal cos- 
tume on a few occasions in London, for the effect it was ex- 
pected to have on certain personages. When General Schuyler 
marched forth to disarm Sir John Johnson it was the leading 
men of the Mohawks who interceded first with the former in 
behalf of the latter, and then with Sir John to obtain his 
compliance with the general’s demands. There is not a hint 
in Stone’s account of these negotiations, which were partly in 
writing and partly verbal, to suggest that it was considered 
strange on either side for the chiefs thus to intervene be- 
tween the white factions which were upon such strained re- 
lations.? 


As might naturally be supposed, the more remote the 
habitat of the tribe, the less was the white influence mani- 
fested. It is worth while to consider life in some of the vil- 
lages west of Fort Stanwix. In 1751 there was printed in 
London what now seems an extremely quaint volume en- 
titled “Observations of the Inhabitants, Climate, Soil, Rivers, 
Productions, &c made by Mr. John Bartram, in his travels in 
Pensilvania to Onondaga, Oswego and the Lake Ontario in 
Canada.” It is represented as being a journal sent home by 
an enthusiastic naturalist, whose mind ran chiefly to botany 
and published without his consent. Why his friends should 
have refrained from revising the punctuation, is perhaps not 
here of moment. 


In the course of the ramblings of Mr. Bartram and his 
party, begun in the year 1743, they visited the Onondagas, 
who maintained the chief council fire of the Six Nations. The 
narrative tells of descending for several miles over good land 
producing sugar maples, many of which the Indians had 
tapped for the sap; also there were “oaks, hickory, white 
walnuts, plums and some apple trees full of fruit.”” The In- 
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dians had “set long bushes all around the trees at a little dis- 
tance, I suppose to keep the small children from stealing the 
fruit before it was ripe.’ At this point the party turned 
their horses to grass while the inhabitants ‘cleared a cabin” 
for the occupation of the guests, who were there served with 
“victuals.” While a messenger was dispatched four miles to 
Onondaga to “let them know how near we were,” men, women 
and children of the village “came to gaze at us and our 
horses.” The little boys and girls climbed upon the roofs of 
their cabins, about ten in number, to obtain a better view. 


At Onondaga the party alighted at the council house, 
where the chiefs were already assembled to receive the vis- 
itors, “which they did with a grave, cheerful complaisance, 
according te their custom.” The narrative next proceeds to 
describe how the chiefs had set aside for the new arrivais 
the “two end compartments of this large house,” as follows: 


The Indians that came with us, were placed over 
against us: this cabin is about 80 feet long, and i1 feet 
broad, the common passage about 6 feet wide; and the 
apartments on each side 5 feet high, raised a foot above 
the passage by a long sapling hewed square, and fitted 
with joists that go from it to the back of the house; on 
these joists they lay large pieces of bark, and on extraor- 
dinary occasions they spread mats of rushes, which favor 
we had. On these floors they sit or lie down every one 
as he will. The apartments are divided from each other 
by boards or bark, six or seven feet long, from the lower 
floor to the upper, on which they put their lumber. 
When they have eaten their hominy, they can put the 
bowl overhead, having not above five feet to reach. They 
sit on the floor sometimes at each end, but mostly at one. 
They have a shed to put their wood into in the winter, 
or in the summer to sit to converse or play; it has a door 
to the south. All the sides and roof of the cabin are 
made of bark, bound fast to poles set in the ground, and 


bent round on the top, or set aflat, for the roof, as we 
set our rafters. 


Over each fireplace they leave a hole to let out the 
smoke, which in rainy weather they cover with a piece 
of bark. This they can easily reach with a pole to push 
it on one side or quite over the hole. 


_ The town in its present state is about two or three 
miles long, yet the scattered cabins on both sides the 
water are not above forty in number, many of them 
hold two families. Al! stand single and rarely above 
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four or five near one another. The whole town is a 
strange mixture of cabins, interspersed with great 
patches of high grass, bushes and shrubs, some of peas, 
corn and squashes. 


On reaching the Oswego Falls, site of the present city 
of Fulton, Bartram and his party came upon a “little town 
of four or five cabins,” the Indian inhabitants “chiefly sub- 
sisting by catching fish and assisting the Albany people to 
haul their batteaux and carry their goods round the falls.” 
These Indians were “very kind” to the travelers and gave 
them boiled corn and water melons, “while they and our 
guide, who was a relation and sat over against us in the same 
cabin, chewing Indian cornstalks, spitting out the substance 
after they had sucked out the juice.” In the morning the 
Indians produced some ‘“‘stout eels, two feet long,’’ which had 
been caught in the night with spears. Large pieces of bark 
had been laid across the canoes, on which gravel and sand had 
been placed to sustain a fire used in the fishing. 


The Senecas, also of the Iroquois Confederacy, had their 
home upon the Genesee River, which flows northward 
through the present city of Rochester and empties into Lake 
Ontario. Because of the part they took in the War of the 
Revolution on the side of the British, General Sullivan was 
dispatched against them in 1779 and laid waste their coun- 
try. Writers have never since ceased to lament the deed. 
The commander and his men were filled with astonishment, 
after their arduous expedition of several hundred miles, to 
find the great expanse of cultivated fields in the rich inter- 
vales of the river, fields apparently long tilled and then 
“smiling with harvests of ripening corn,” together with 
many acres set with fruit trees. Ears of corn were found 
to measure twenty-two inches in length; corn, gathered and 
ungathered, destroyed by the troops, was estimated at 160,- 
000 bushels; in a single orchard 1,500 fruit trees were de- 
clared to have been felled; house gardens bore ‘‘great quan- 
tities of useful vegetables of different kinds.” The town of 
Genesee alone “contained 128 houses, mostly large and very 
elegant,” General Sullivan himself reported. “It was beau- 
tifully situated, almost encircled with a clear flat, extending 
a number of miles; over which extensive fields of corn were 
waving, together with every kind of vegetable that could be 
conceived.” Forty towns of the Senecas were destroyed by 
the American commander, acting under General Washing- 
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ton’s orders,* but as Sullivan failed to inflict any drastic 
defeat on the warriors of the tribe the main effect of the 
campaign was to stir them up to more bitter warfare than 
ever against the white settlements. 


At the time of Sullivan’s expedition there was living 
among the Senecas a white woman, known to fame as Mary 
Jemison. She was then about thirty-five years of age. At 
the age of eighty she was interviewed by James E. Seaver, 
who professes to have made copious notes. While one might 
assume from his statement that he took the story of her life 
verbatim, close scrutiny reveals that he has interpolated 
many opinions that she could not possibly have held and prob- 
ably certain facts that would not have been in her possession. 
However, there is no reason to doubt the truthfulness of the 
general picture this volume presents of Indian life. The blot- 
ting out of the whole settlement might well serve to fix in 
her mind the conditions obtaining prior to the Revolution as 
distinct from those following. 


Mary Jemison was captured by an Indian raiding party 
down in Pennsylvania when she was thirteen years old. She 
alone of the members of her family was permitted to live. 
She was promptly adopted into an Indian family and grew to 
maturity in the affectionate care of Indian brothers and sis- 
ters. She acquired a real affection for her first Indian hus- 
band. One is left to draw his own conclusions as to her later 
matrimonial fortunes. If there was no love on her part, her 
story may perhaps be considered as the more dispassionate. 
During the Revolution she came into contact with John Butler 
and Joseph Brant, who made her house “their home” when- 
ever they passed back and forth to Fort Niagara. In later 
years she came into association with white women as well 
as men, as the neighborhood which was destined to become 
Rochester began to be settled. In that way, having knowl- 
edge of white life at the beginning and ending of her career, 
Mary Jemison’s estimate of Indian habits—at least among 
the Senecas, who were of the Iroquois—becomes the most 
unbiased extant. 


She herself was always kindly treated by men and women 
of the tribe. Even though she tilled the field along with the 
other women, while the men performed what might seem to 
us less laborious duties, Mary Jemison was convinced that her 
life had not been as hard as that of “most women in the white 


8—Stone’s “Life of Joseph Brant,” vol. ii, chap. i, quoting among others 
Ramsay. 
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settlements’”—meaning, no doubt, the wives of the pioneers, 
rather than those of white men like Sir John J ohnson, Philiy 
Schuyler or the merchants of New York. The reason for the 
Indian wives having the advantage was, as she expressed it, 


that “they had so little to care for.” 


v 


Whereas the Iroquois have been commonly represented 
as inveterate warriors, ever thirsting for blood ard for 
dominion, it is quite probable that if we had a written history 
of the confederacy it would be found that subsequent to 1700 
at least, the lapses in time between their wars would corre- 
spond favorably with the history of many a nation of whites 
in this respect. It is a fact that wars predominate to such a 
degree in the pages of most histories that they give a very 
imperfect picture of the peoples involved. At any rate, Mary 
Jemison’s narrative suggests long intervals when no war 
parties went forth from the Genesee country, and she repre- 
sents the Senecas as rejoicing greatly when their delegation 
returned from the conference at the German Flatts (in 1775) 
and reported having entered into a treaty with the Congress 
faction to remain neutral during the forthcoming conflict 
between the whites. And again she represents the bulk of 
the tribe as lamenting the breaking of that pledge by the 
warriors, because of inducements later offered by the British 
at Oswego. Of that we shall have more. Among themselves, 
Mary Jemison represents the Senecas as being almost inva- 
riably kind and considerate, “except when drunk.” How- 
ever cruelly they may have treated some of their prisoners, 
it was not always so. Not only did her own story attest this, 
but there are other specific instances mentioned. Thus a 
mother and four daughters captured at Cherry Valley were 
taken westward and placed severally at Canandaigua, 
Honeoye, Cattaraugus and Little Beard’s Town, where Mary 
Jemison resided. Later they were all taken to Fort Niagara 
where Colonel Butler redeemed them and sent them home, 
save for one daughter who married an officer of the garrison. 
At the same time was captured Joseph Smith, “at or near” 
Cherry Valley. He was detained at Genesee until after the 
war, when he was not only liberated, but the Six Nations 
made him a present, “in company with Horatio Jones,” of six 
thousand acres of land. 

Prior to the Revolution the Mohawks, the Oneidas and 
the Onondagas, if the not more westerly Indians, had become 


ereatly dependent upon the whites. While garrisons were 
maintained at Fort Stanwix and the stations intermediary 
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to Oswego, medicines as well as other supplies were distrib- 
uted among the Red Men. Sir William Johnson in his diary 
entry at Oswego on September 19, 1761, records the discon- 
tent of the Indians, mainly due to General Amherst’s order 
“debarring them from the use of powder or liberty of pur- 
chasing it, as they are perishing for want of it. I have seen a 
Cayuga Indian pay at Oswego yesterday four salmon (which 
they sell at a dollar apiece) for about half a pound of powder, 
which is 82 shillings, or 3 pounds 4 shillings a pound.’ Else- 
where in the Johnson papers we find records of the Indians 
appealing to have blacksmiths stationed among them. One 
of these, a half-breed, Thomas Spencer, who repaired the 
guns and tools of the Oneidas, figures rather prominently in 
connection with the siege of Fort Stanwix. 


9—Stone’s “Life of Sir. Wm. Johnson,” vol. ik 
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CHAPTER V 


BURGOYNE TAKES HIS PLAN TO THE KING; 
AND THE ARMY SHIVERS IN CANADA 


le now becomes essential to bridge over the first two years 

of the war with a brief outline of the more important 
events, in order that it may be understood how the campaign 
against Fort Stanwix in the summer of 1777 fitted into the 
general scheme of operations. 


It is customary to count hostilities as beginning with the 
battle of Lexington, fought at dawn of April 19,17 75, although 
there have been various earlier episodes advanced as worthy 
of this distinction. Fort Ticonderoga was captured, Crown 
Point and St. Johns taken by the Americans in May. In the 
same month the British Generals Howe, Clinton and Bur- 
goyne arrived at Boston with additional troops. In the next 
month Congress voted to raise 20,000 men, to appoint Wash- 
ington commandeyr-in-chief and to issue $2,000,000 in cur- 
rency. The battle of Bunker Hill constituted a spectacular 
test of the respective qualities of the colonial forces and the 
British regulars. In July Washington took command of the 
troops before Boston. In September American troops under 
General Montgomery were sent into Canada by way of Lake 
Champlain to cut off the British supplies, while others under 
Colonel Benedict Arnold marched against Quebec by way of 
the Kennebec River, at about the same time that Colonel 
Ethan Allen and some thirty odd men were captured by the 
British near Montreal. In October Sir William Howe dis- 
placed General Gage at Boston, becoming commander-in-chief 
of the British army in America. Falmouth, Me., was burned 
by the British. St. Johns and Montreal surrendered to Mont- 
gomery in November; but on the last day of the year the 
united American forces under Montgomery and Arnold were 
repulsed in their attack on Quebec, General Montgomery 


being slain. 


On the first day of January, 1776, Norfolk, Va., was 
partly burned by Governor Dunmore; in February the battle 
of Moore’s Creek was fought in North Carolina, McDonald’s 
Loyalists being defeated by militia. Lord Howe evacuated 
Boston on March 17; Congress authorized privateering on 
the 6th of April and North Carolina declared for independence 
on the 22d. In May the American forces withdrew from be- 
fore Quebec; Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Virginia came 
out for independence and Congress advised each colony to 
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form a government independent of the king. In June Con- 
egress was Mainly occupied with the preliminaries to the Dec- 
laration of Independence, while the American forces fell back 
from Canada to Crown Point on Lake Champlain and the 
British fleet failed to capture Fort Moultrie in the south. The 
chief event of July, as perhaps of the year, was the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence by Congress. In August 
Lord Howe sailed into New York harbor and presently landed 
a large army on Staten Island. In the battle of Long Island, 
which began on August 27, the Americans were outmaneuv- 
ered as well as losing many of their men. The failure of the 
British to take advantage of their success permitted Wash- 
ington to withdraw his army to Manhattan Island in one of 
the most brilliant movements of his career. On the 14th of 
September he felt compelled to withdraw also from New York 
City. Two davs later he repulsed the British at Harlem 
Heights, but still felt unable to cope with Howe’s superior 
numbers. Congress for the first time used the term “United 
States” instead of ‘United Colonies,” and appointed Benjamin 
Franklin, Silas Deane and Arthur Lee as ambassadors to 
France. 


Arnold’s improvised navy on Lake Champlain was de- 
feated by the British in mid-October, a few days before Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko, the Polish engineer, arrived to aid the 
American cause. Late in the month the inconclusive battle 
of White Plains was fought. As November dawned Congress 
authorized the raising of $5,000,000 by lottery for the ex- 
pense of the next campaign; on the i6th the British captured 
Fort Washington on upper Manhattan Island; on the 18th the 
Americans evacuated Fort Lee on the opposite side of the 
river, and retreated across New Jersey; on the 28th the 
British landed 8,000 troops to occupy Rhode Island. In the 
second week of December Washington withdrew across the 
Delaware into Pennsylvania; a few days later Major General 
Charles Lee was captured by the British in an exposed posi- 
tion in New Jersey. Despite what seemed to many the grand- 
stand play of Congress in the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence in July, it appeared that the only bright spot 
for the American cause in 1776 was to be the expulsion of the 
British from Boston far back in March—when on Christmas 
night Washington executed his brilliant coup of recrossing 
the Delaware and gobbling up the Hessian force occupying 
Trenton, N. J. 
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It is highly essential to keep in mind the relative situa- 
tion of the British and American troops in the early winter 
of 1776-7, when considering the conception of the three-fold 
British campaign of 1777. Not a few commentators who 
have devoted much space to proving it illogical, have seemed 
to feel that the scheme was born in England and involved dis- 
patch of wholly fresh armies to the American continent in 
order to execute it. Quite the contrary is the fact. 
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It has been noted that prior to the battle of Bunker Hiil 
General Burgoyne had arrived in Boston with Lord Howe and 
other generals. If he had likewise been present with Howe 
at the battle of Long Island, there is small likelihood that 
the three-fold campaign would ever had been thought of. 
But Burgoyne was in Canada when Howe sailed into the har- 
bor of New York, and so became thoroughly impressed with 
the thought of Canada as a base of future operations. 


As Burgoyne sailed for England toward the close of 177 6 
the situation was roughly this: There were british armies 
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of considerable size and well equipped in Canada, in Rhode 
Island and at New York, with garrisons also at points in New 
Jersey. Since March there had not been an important re- 
verse for British regulars; on the contrary, Canada and Lake 
Champlain had been cleared of the “rebels” and New York 
had been freed from Washington’s army. The king’s officers 
had little reason to believe that the Americans were to be 
very seriously considered. Even the fiercely contested battle 
of Bunker Hill in the preceding year had terminated in favor 
of the king; the British considered they had been forced out 
of Boston largely or mainly through the geography of the 
district. 


What Burgoyne therefore carried home with him in 
November of ’76 was a proposal that early in the following 
year Lord Howe should advance up the Hudson; an army 
from Canada should descend through Lakes Champlain and 
George to meet Howe at Albany; while a third expedition 
should descend the Mchawk to the same objective. The army 
from the north would reduce Crown Point and Fort Ticon- 
deroga; that from the south would capture the forts of the 
lower Hudson; while the expedition from Oswego was ex- 
pected chiefly to form a nucleus for the rising of the Tories 
of the Mohawk Valley—for Fort Stanwix then was in ill 
repair and the other forts in the region were deemed inde- 
fensible. 


Burgoyne was a man of parts. An illigitimate son, he 
was none the less regarded of distinguished family; he was 
a politician of consequence and a literary man of ability, as 
well as trained for the army. He had access to the king as 
well as to the secretary of state, Lord George Germain. 
Promptly he obtained audiences and laid his project before 
these two important personages. Each seems to have been 
favorably impressed. No one then offered the objections 
which have been so frequently advanced following the col- 
lapse of the campaign, and perhaps are as well stated by 
Trevelyn, the modern British historian of the war, as by any- 
one. 


We turn next to consider the situation in Canada the 
while General Burgoyne is buzzing the high officers of the 
king’s government in support of his three-fold project and 
his appointment to command the army of invasion from the 
north; the while Daniel Claus continues to press his own 
claims to preferment. 
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Canada, it will be remembered, had been permanently 
settled by the French some years before the English had 
effected a foothold in New England or the Dutch in New 
Netherlands, or New York. The population had grown but 
slowly, yet there had been a tendency to build for the cen- 
turies, and the ambitions alike of the Jesuits and of the king’s 
governors knew no bounds as to possible empire. It was 
from Canada that the great rivers of the mid-continent were 
explored and fortified; that the fur traders made their most 
spectacular campaigns. It was from Canada that Indian war 
parties were led forth first against Indian tribes of what are 
now the United States, and later against the English settle- 
ments. Looking back upon it all, the accomplishments of 
those French leaders despite their small white backing and 
the ever-changing attitude of the kings and their ministers, 
seem unbelievable. And that regime of the French continued 
for no less than a century and a half—a period as long as 
from the beginning of the American Revolution to the pres- 
ent hour. 


In 1763 Canada came under the British yoke—that is to 
say, but twelve years prior to the battle of Lexington. It 
was assumed by many of the Whigs in the English colonies 
that the Canadians, being virtually all French, would gladly 
join in the effort to resist the British rule; but they were 
met with coolness and their proposals rejected. The Cana- 
dians did not spring to arms when the Americans swarmed 
northward in 1775 to engage the British garrisons and to cut 
off supplies from the British forces in the more southern 
colonies. In 1776 they refused to join with their thirteen 
neighbors in the Declaration of Independence. 


Still, they were anything save pro-British. So long as 
they were not called away from their farming and fishing to 
fight for King George, they were not disposed to resent his 
rule. Yet not only did they refrain from springing to arms 
at his call, but they consistently sought to evade any form of 
military service in his behalf.1 Lieutenant Anburey, arriving 
in Canada in the autumn of 1776, wrote home that ‘with all 
the advantages of the laws of our constitution, the toleration 
of their religion, and the blessings of liberty, the Canadians 
are by no means well affected to the English government, but 
have a strong propensity to be under the protection of the 
French; and, I am confident, would assist the Americans, had 
we not such a powerful force in the province.” 


1—Trevelyan’s ‘‘Amer. Revolution,’”’ part iii, p. Tipe 
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General Burgoyne, shortly after his return to Canada in 
the following May, wrote back to Lord George Germain that 
he could not speak with much confidence of the military as- 
sistance he was to receive from the Canadians. The only 
corps that had then been “instituted,” or which he was in- 
formed could then be instituted, were “the three independent 
companies of 100 men each, officered by seigneurs of the 
country, who were well chosen; but they have not been able 
to engage many volunteers.” The men, he continued, were 
chiefly drafted from the militia, according to a late regula- 
tion of the Legislative Council. Those he had thus far seen 
afforded “no promise of use of arms—awkward, ignorant, 
disinclined to the service and spiritless.”’ Various reasons, 
he wrote, were assigned for this change in the natives since 
the time of the French government. It might be partly owing 
to a disuse of arms, but he believed it due principally to “‘the 
unpopularity of their seigneurs, and to the poison which the 
emissaries of the rebels have thrown into their minds.” After 
the campaign was all over and he was at home and under a 
rasping fire of criticism for the loss of his army, he wrote 
that whereas “the Canadians were officered by gentlemen of 
ereat distinction in their country,” they were ‘‘not to be de- 
pended upon.” Instead of “the enterprising and daring spirit 
which had distinguished the character of that people under 
the French government, was substituted a longing after 
home, the effect of disuse of arms and long habits of domestic 
enjoyments; and this disease (mal de payz) is carried in them 
to a greater proverbial extreme than in any other people to 
whom the term is more commonly applied.” 


Judge Jones, the Tory historian of the Revolution, has 
given a graphic picture of the indignities to which the Tories 
in and about New York City were subjected by the British 
military during the war, the historian himself having been 
one of the sufferers.? There are contemporary papers sug- 
gesting that the British officers and soldiers made life even 
more uncomfortable for the Canadians, since there were no 
“rebel” homes to be taken over and since the residents were 
unfamiliar with the languages spoken by both the British and 
the German troops. Moreover, the religion of the Canadians 
often brought them under the ridicule of their oppressors. 


From the journal of Lieutenant James M. Hadden of the 
Royal Artillery, who was engaged in the campaigns of both 
1776 and 1777 from Canada, and who was in that province 


2—Judge Jones’s ‘History of N. Y. in the Revolution.” 
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during the intervening winter, we learn that the officers at 
Montreal amused themselves “in their different quarters, 
with balls and concerts composed of the best performers in 
the British and German bands;” that the soldiers were “quar- 
tered on the inhabitants and giving up the king’s rations of 
provisions to the jandlords, lived with the family and were 
remarkably healthy.” But it is from the lieutenant’s orderly 
book that the most graphic pictures are to be drawn. 
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Under the head of Longueil, 18 June, 1776, we read: 
“The Canadians about La Prairie are to be employed on the 
roads at a distance: These Canadians are to be obliged to 
work, and are not to have any covering party, but still it is to 
be insisted on that the most vigorous exertion is to be used.”’ 
Ten days later, under the head of Chambly, we read: “The 
causes of a deficiency of a market, as alleged by the people of 
the country, are, that the articles which they would have been 
inclined to bring to public sale, have been taken from them in 
their houses; that women in canoes have been insulted, and 
discountenanced by men bathing, with other irregularities, 
which have discouraged this useful plan.” And again: “One 
hundred men to be ordered from the parishes of Contrecoeur 
and Vercheres to work on the roads between St. John’s and 
Chambly: They will be furnished with provisions and re- 


lieved every fortnight.” 
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In the latter part of July we read that “the complaints 
still continue of the inhabitants being ill treated by those 
who have the transports of horses or provisions, and in par- 
ticular that the sailors use the people ill and plunder the 
farms.” And under the date of August 8: ‘Aimable le Beau 
of St. Therese and Toussaint Lorrette of St. Charles having 
been convicted before the commissary, the one having been 
privy to the arrival of a party of the enemy without giving 
any notice to the king’s troops, but on the contrary favoring 
and assisting the said party, the other of having concealed a 
deserter from the army three days in his house, changed 
cloaths with him and assisted him to escape, they are to be 
conducted at the same time to St. John’s, in order to suffer 
the same punishment, but on account of the enormity of their 
offenses they are to be marched in irons.’’® 


Lieutenant Anburey writing from Canada in the winter 
of 1776-7 declared that “the lower class of Canadians are ex- 
ceedingly insolent and insult the officers upon every occa- 
sion; their behaviour would be insufferable did they not now 
and then get severely chastised.’”’ Having remarked upon the 
“amazing long queues” worn by the natives and of which 
they were “exceeding proud,” he relates how one of them, 
engaged by two young officers as a driver, on an extremely 
cold day insisted on stopping and dismounting to pray before 
every wayside shrine, of which there were numbers along the 
route. At last the Englishmen became out of patience and, 
expostulation having failed, one of them grabbed the driver 
by the queue and declared his intention of severing it with his 
sword if the fellow dismounted. Among various other anec- 
dotes Anburey prefaces one with the explanation that “the 
regiments have the hair that is affixed to their caps of dif- 
ferent colors; ours is red, and as the purest white hair takes 
the best color, several soldiers, ambitious to have theirs supe- 
rior to the rest, occasioned a very ludicrous affray betwixt 
them and the inhabitants, in which the soldiers were worsted 
and got a severe beating. They went into a field to the num- 
ber of about twenty, and began to cut the hair from the bot- 
tom of the cows’ tails,’ when the owner of the cows and all 
his friends and relations came into action.* 


To the British and German officers and men, Canada 
afforded a great novelty as contrasted with their native 
lands. Their journals and their letters home were filled with 


8—“‘Hadden’s Journal and Orderly Book.’’ 
4—Anburey’s ‘‘Travels,’’ vol. i. 
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exclamations as to the region itself and to the Canadians on 
the one hand and the Indians on the other. Lieutenant An- 
burey, under date of January 28, 1777, noted that the winter 
was then “set in with great severity,” at Montreal, but denied 
that Canada could properly be considered “the most uncom- 
fortable country in the world” or its inhabitants the most 
unhappy. On the contrary, “the city and country people 
around seem to be perfectly in their element; there is nothing 
but cabrioling, feasting and other amusements. The Cana- 
dians perfectly resemble the French with respect to dancing, 
having meetings at each other’s houses for that purpose 
almost every night.” The cabrioling would seem to refer par- 
ticularly to driving at high speed upon the frozen surface of 
the river in sleighs peculiar to the region. To many of the 
Englishmen sleighing of any kind appears to have been an 
amazing novelty. 


SIR GUY CARLETON 


Among other customs strange to the British were the 
“huge stoves” kept constantly red hot in the Canadian homes. 
Not a little friction would seem to have developed between 
the strangers, used to cool homes, and the owners of the 
houses in which they were now domiciled. At least one of 
the British army surgeons recorded a wail as to the terribie 
effect he anticipated for his men, from the sudden changes 
from a torrid indoor temperature to the fierce cold of a 
Canadian winter without. Indeed, Lieutenant Hadden records 
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that when, in February, Major General Phillips reviewed the 
21st regiment at St. Johns twelve men ‘‘were taken away 
frost bitten, but recovered by being kept from the fire, in a 
warm room and chafed with snow.” Previous to that, how- 
ever, all of the troops had been provided with blanket coats 
and leggings, as also woolen or fur caps and mittens to pro- 
tect the face, ears and hands against the inclemency of the 
season. 


Hadden, it may be noted, differs from Anburey as to the 
severity of the winter; or, at least, he took the word of the 
natives that the weather was not as bad as it might have 
been. Thus he writes: “The winter for that climate was 
very mild, and though the rivers were frozen over and pass- 
able for carriages from the beginning of January till the 
month of April, we did not miss parading twice a day in the 
Champs de Mars, a very bleak situation, about twelve to fur- 
teen times during the winter. The cold always increased with 
the wind from its passing over the frozen lakes, and the high 
winds were usually accompanied by a snow storm, against 
which there was no traveling.” 


While the British officers made the best of their accom- 
modations in the houses of the inhabitants—Montreal then 
“contained several convents and about 700 houses, including 
the three suburbs,” according to Hadden—and the soldiers 
kept reasonably merry while lodged in barns, the Germans 
moped dismally. Thus toward the end of January Anburey 
wrote that they would, to the number of twenty or thirty at 
a time, “in their conversations relate to each other that they 
are sure they shall not live to see home again, and are certain 
that they shall very soon die.” Nor, Anburey continues, “‘can 
any medicine or advice you can give them divert this settled 
superstition, which they as surely die martyrs to, as ever it 
affects them.” When we consider how so many of them had 
been snatched up and shipped across the Atlantic into this 
sparsely settled and bitterly cold country, we may not feel 
the same amazement as did this young British officer on the 
spot. 


As for the Indians with whom the British and Germans 
had thus far come into contact, they were chiefly those resi- 
dent near Quebec and Moritreal and a few who wandered 
down from the territory north of the St. Lawrence or the 
Great Lakes. Anburey notes the Indians of the village of 
Lorette, within ten miles of Quebec, who “are quite civilized, 
have a church, go regularly to mass, and are extremely in- 
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genious in making bead ornaments.” During his stay at 
Trois Rivieres he observed an Indian “who had hanging about 
his neck the image of the Holy Virgin, with the Savior in her 
arms”—which Anburey thought very singular, “as he was of 
a nation esteemed extremely ferocious,” until inquiry revealed 
that the image was regarded as a keepsake of a certain expe- 
rience quite other than religious. Crediting the Canadians 
with fast skating after “the manner of the Dutch,” he adds: 
“But the Indians dart along like lightning.” On another oc- 
casion, in the following summer, he writes of Indians of all 
ages taking to the water as born to it. These, however, were 
Mohawks attached to Sir John Johnson’s regiment. 


Hadden tells of being present in the preceding summer 
at “a congress of savages” held at Montreal. The men, he 
writes, “are in general tall, active and well made, qualifica- 
tions absolutely necessary for a race of hunters; a small tuft 
of hair is left on the back of their heads, to which they fasten 
and wear a feather for every scalp taken in war, the rest 
being plucked out as soon as they are of age to go to war, 
during this operation the young hero sings a war song; their 
ears are split and they wear a number of small rings round 
their separated gristle; they also wear mock jewels, etc., by 
way of ear-rings, and the gristle of their noses being bored 
to support a small kind of silver bob and ring.” 


Much trouble was caused both the army and the inhabi- 
tants through sale of liquor to the Indians. An order was 
issued from St. Johns in September to the effect that “the 
soldiers are to be strictly enjoined not to give any drink to 
the Indians, and any women who shall be detected in having 
given or sold yum to the Indians shall be directly turned out 
of the camp.” A few days later an additional order read: 
“There being reason to suspect that some of the soldiers sell 
their allowance of rum to the Indians, it is ordered that all 
rum, drawn for soldiers in camp, be mixed with water under 
the inspection of an officer before they receive it.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


BURGOYNE RETURNS AND BOTH NORTHERN 
EXPEDITIONS GET UNDER WAY 


T has been shown that when Burgoyne arrived in London 
early in the winter of 1776-7 his plan for the following 
summer of a three-part expedition centering upon Albany 
met with favor at court. It soon leaked out and took the pop- 
ular fancy. However, the absence not only of the radio and 
Atlantic cables but also of fast steaming vessels was destined 
to play hob with the program. Sir Guy Carleton was in com- 
mand of the army wintering in Canada; Sir William Howe 
was commander-in-chief of the troops in Rhode Island, New 
York and other of the rebellious provinces. Lord George Ger- 
main tried ineffectively to get a letter through to Sir Guy, 
due to the ice-locked Gulf of St. Lawrence. On the 23d of 
February arrived a letter from Lord Howe reporting his in- 
tention to make use of his troops after a manner not contem- 
plated in the Burgoyne plan. He then proposed to act with 
the greater part of his force “‘on the side of Philadelphia,” 
at the opening of the campaign; and to enable him to do so, 
he intended to defer the offensive plan from Rhode Island 
until reinforcements should arrive, and to leave only 3,000 
men to act defensively upon the lower part of the Hudson. 
Right from here Burgoyne subsequently dated the beginning 
of his troubles. 


On the 28th of February Burgoyne indited a fresh mem- 
orandum to Lord George Germain upon the proposed expe- 
dition from the North. In it he questioned rather strongly 
the wisdom of making the movement “by the Lake Ontario 
and Oswego to the Mohawk River.” Although “as a diver- 
sion to facilitate every proposed operation,” it would be 
highly desirable, he held that would be true only should the 
army “be reinforced sufficiently to afford it.’”’ Of such rein- 
forcements he apparently had begun somewhat to doubt. 
However, he suggested that for the Mohawk expedition not 
as large a force might be necessary as he had previously pro- 
posed. He had fixed the number in view of conditions which 
had obtained in the preceding year, when “we knew that Gen- 
eral Schuyler with a thousand men was fortified upon the 
Mohawk.” This year, considering the “early invasion from 
Canada, the threatening of the Connecticut from Rhode 
Island, &e.,” he could not conceive that any such detachment 
as that of Schuyler could be supplied by the Americans for 
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the Mohawk. He, therefore, would not propose the British 
expedition “of more (and I have great diffidence whether so 
much can be prudently afforded) than Sir John Johnson’s 
corps, an hundred British from the Second Brigade, and an 
hundred more from the 8th Regiment, with four pieces of the 
lightest artillery,and a body of savages; Sir John Johnson to 
be with a detachment in person, and an able officer to com- 
mand it.” For the latter purpose he “would wish Lieutenant 
Colonel St. Leger.” He said he particularized the Second 
Brigade, because the First was “proposed to be diminished 
by the 31st Regiment remaining in Canada, and the rest of 
the regiment drafted for the expedition being made also part 
of the Canada force, the two brigades will be exactly 
squared.”? 


Although the foregoing dates have been taken from 
Burgoyne’s own carefully compiled defense of a few years 
later, it does not appear conclusive whether or not at the time 
of penning these suggestions he was aware of the letter of 
Lord Howe above mentioned relative to the latter’s change 
of plans for the opening of the campaign in the South. It be- 
comes obvious, however, that he was without at that time 
knowledge of what the winter had wrought with the army in 
Canada and was without full information as to what the gov- 
ernment was intending. Having relieved himself as to the 
Mohawk expedition, he proceeds to suggest that should it 
“appear upon examination of the really effective members of 
the Canada army, that the force is not sufficient for proceed- 
ing with the above ideas, with a fair prospect of success, the 
alternative remains of embarking the army at Quebec in 
order to effect a junction with General Howe by sea, or to 
be employed separately to co-operate with the main design, 
by such means as should be within their strength upon other 
parts of the continent.” After which he proceeds: 


And though the army, upon examination of the num- 
bers from the returns here and the reinforcements de- 
signed, should appear adequate, it is humbly submitted, 
as a security against the possibility of its remaining in- 
active, whether it might not be expedient to entrust the 
latitude of embarking the army by sea to the com- 
mander-in-chief provided any accidents during the win- 
ter and unknown here, should have diminished the num- 
bers considerably, or that the enemy from any winter 
success to the southward, should have been able to draw 


1—Burgoyne’s ‘‘A State of the Expedition.”’ 
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such forces towards the frontiers of Canada and take up 
their ground with such precaution, as to render the in- 
tended measure impracticable, or too hazardous. But in 
that case it must be considered that more force would 
be required to be left behind for the security of Canada, 
than is supposed to be necessary when an army is be- 
yond the lakes; and | do not conceive any expedition 
from the sea can be so formidable to the enemy, or so ef- 
fectual to close the war, as an invasion by Ticonderoga. 
This last measure ought not to be thought of, but upon 
positive conviction of its necessity. 


Whether or not this communication from Burgoyne had 


any effect upon the mind of the secretary of state, only a few 
days later, on the 3d of March, the latter “signified his 
majesty’s entire approbation” of Lord Howe’s deviation from 
the program first suggested for the summeyr.? 


SIR WILLIAM HOWE 


But no change was then made or subsequently in the 


orders prepared for Carleton and Burgoyne with respect to 
the expeditions from Canada. Still quoting Burgoyne’s chro- 
nology, on the 19th of March there arrived in London a letter 
from Lord Howe acquainting the secretary of state that “a 
brigade of British and some companies of brigadiers [gren- 
adiers?] and light infantry had been withdrawn from Rhode 
Island,” thus, as Burgoyne later declared, making the force 


2—Burgoyne’s “‘A State of the Expedition.” 
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left there ‘merely defensive.” Not even now did the secre- 
tary alter his plans for the campaign from Canada. Instead, 
under date of March 26, 1777, Lord George Germain indited 
a lengthy order to Sir Guy Carleton embracing in general the 
plan carried to London in the preceding autumn by General 
Burgoyne.® 


Whether or not this order went out in the same ship 
with Burgoyne, who set sail for Canada “at the beginning of 
April,” does not appear; but its arrival could not have pre- 
ceded his by many days, for he himself reached Quebec on 
the 6th of May, having made what would seem to have been 
an exceptionally swift voyage for that period. Hight days 
later he wrote Lord George Germain an epistle which leaves 
one rather confused when the opening of the secretary’s let- 
ter to Sir Guy under date of March 26 is considered. One 
might infer from the latter that it was the first intimation 
the commander-in-chief of the army in Canada had had of the 
contemplated movements; but now Burgoyne writes to Ger- 
main: “From my present information, I have reason to ex-~- 
pect the preparation for opening the campaign to be very for- 
ward on our part.” Due exertions, he reported, had been 
made in the course of the winter to convey provisions to 
Chambly and St. Johns, and the “mildness of the winter” 
greatly favored this work. He was in hopes of “finding a 
sufficiency of provisions” to enable him to cross Lake Cham- 
plain at least without the arrival of ‘‘the Cork fleet.” A 
“good body” of the Indians, he was assured, were ready to 
“move upon the first call.”’ It was then that he expressed his 
opinion of the Canadians as quoted in a previous chapter. 


The army, he thought, would fall short of the strength 
computed in England; the want of camp equipage, clothing, 
and many other necessary articles would “cause inconve- 
nience.” Having settled all measures with Sir Guy, both as 

_to the early movement of his army and for the expeditious 
transport of the stores as they might arrive, and having 
already dispatched instructions to Captain Lutwidge, com- 
manding the fleet upon Lake Champlain, “to secure the navi- 
gation, in which I clearly see he will find no trouble,” Bur- 
goyne was planning to proceed that day to Montreal “to make 
final arrangements for pursuing the king’s orders.” He then 
closes his letter to the secretary of state with the following 
paragraph, not unimportant in connection with the Fort Stan- 


wix campaign: 


3—Burgoyne’s ‘“‘A State of the Expedition.”’ 
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I should find myself deficient in justice and honor, 
were I to close my letter without mentioning the sense 
I entertain of General Carleton’s conduct; that he was 
anxiously desirous of leading the military operations out 
of the province, is easily to be discerned; but his defer- 
ence to his majesty’s decision, and his zeal to give effect 
to measures in my hands, are equally manifest, exem- 
plary and satisfactory. I shall take every possible 
means to transmit to your lordship an account of my 
proceedings from time to time, and have the honor to 
be, kk oka 


Under the order transmitted from London, Sir Guy Carle- 
ton was to continue to command all of the troops so long as 
they were in Canada. It was his duty to assemble and outfit 
them and place them under the command of Burgoyne or of 
Lieutenant Colonel Barry St. Leger, as the case might be. 
His was the responsibility for the amount of artillery as- 
signed to the two expeditions. It was not until they passed 
beyond the Canadian border that either Burgoyne or St. 
Leger took on the aspect of independent commanders—and 
then were under positive orders to proceed as expeditiously 
as possible to Albany and ‘‘there to place themselves under 
the command of Sir William Howe.” 


From Montreal, under date of May 19, Burgoyne wrote 
General Harvey: “The troops are in a state of health almost 
unprecedented, and their spirits and general improvement are 
equally objects of great pleasure and promise.” But he was 
not to be allowed to march out of Canada as upon a gala 
parade. A month later he again wrote General Harvey, from 
“Camp on the River Bouquet, near Lake Champlain:” “I have 
had to contend against wet weather that renders the roads 
almost impracticable at the carrying places, and consequently 
the passage of the batteaux exceedingly dilatory, besides a 
great deal of contrary wind. Indeed, the combination of land 
and water movement, bad roads, inactivity and sometimes 
disobedience in the country, and a thousand other difficulties 
and accidents, unknown in other services, disconcert all ar- 
rangements.” But with the details as to the composition of 
his immediate army and its movements this present work 
has no concern. We turn now to the mobilization of the Fort 
Stanwix expedition. 


Lord George Germain’s order of March 26 addressed to 
Sir Guy Carleton, after having outlined the objects of the two 
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expeditions and specified the troops which should be placed 
under General Burgoyne’s immediate command and _ those 
which should be retained for the defense of Canada, pro- 
ceeded thus: 


It is the king’s further pleasure that you put under 
the command of Lieutenant Colonel St. Leger, 


Detachment from the 8th Regiment... 100 
Detachment from the 34th Regiment 100 
Sir John Johnson’s Regiment of New York... 133 
hanau (Chasseurs” 2.400 Rely ee eae ee 342 

675 


Together with a sufficient number of Canadians and 
Indians; and after having furnished him with proper 
artillery, stores, provision and every necessary article 
for his expedition, and secured to him every assistance 
in your power to afford and procure, you are to give him 
orders to proceed forthwith to and down the Mohawk 
River to Albany, and put himself under the command of 
Sir William Howe. 


I shall write to Sir William Howe from hence by the 
first packet; but you will nevertheless endeavor to give 
him the earliest intelligence of this measure, and also 
direct Lieutenant General Burgoyne and Lieutenant 
Colonel St. Leger to neglect no opportunity of doing the 
same, that they may receive instructions from Sir Will- 
iam Howe. You will at the same time inform them, that. 
until they shall have received orders from Sir William 
Howe, it is his majesty’s pleasure that they act as exi- 
gencies may require, and in such manner as they shall 
judge most proper for making an impression on the 
rebels, and bringing them to obedience; but that in so 
doing they must never lose view of their intended junc- 
tions with Sir William Howe as their principal objects. 


The attention of the reader is to be especially directed to 
the foregoing detail of troops for the Mohawk expedition, 
since it has been accepted by many and perhaps most his- 
torians as the actual number of troops employed in the siege 
of Fort Stanwix, apart from the Indians; whereas a few other 
writers have gone to considerable pains to reduce the total on 
the ground, as they say, that one of the Hanau companies 
failed to arrive in Canada in time to participate. Reference 
to the troops assigned to the defense of Canada in Lord 
George Germain’s order, will show that Sir Guy was to keep 
under his own command, among others, “detachments from 
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the German troops, 650.” A few paragraphs beyond it will 
be found that among the troops assigned to Burogyne per- 
sonally were, “All the German troops, except the Hanau 
Chasseurs, and a detachment of 650,” represented as leaving 
a total of 3,217 Germans for Burgoyne. In other words, all 
the Hanau Chasseurs were assigned to St. Leger and their 
number was assumed in London to be 342. But, four days 
after Burgoyne’s arrival at Quebec Sir Guy issued a general 
order, reading in part as follows: 


The king having been pleased to order that a de- 
tachment from the army under my command be sent 
upon an expedition under Lieutenant General Burgoyne 
and that this detachment be composed of the grenadiers, 
light infantry and 24th Regiment, together with the 9th, 
20th, 21st, 47th, 53d and 62d Regiments (except a de- 
tachment of 50 men from each of the six last mentioned 
regiments), and all the German troops, except a detach- 
ment of 650—these corps will accordingly hold them- 
selves in readiness to march at the shortest notice.® 


This order, it will be observed, omits specific mention of 
the Hanau Chasseurs, whether because there were none of 
them in Canada or because of a change in plans agreed on 
between Carleton and Burgoyne, it seems impossible to de- 
termine from any material now available. In Lord 
George Germain’s letter there is distinct mention of “11 
additional companies from Great Britain” to be detained for 
the defense of Canada, but there is no hint that St. Leger 
might have to await the arrival of reinforcements. On the 
other hand, it would seem to be well established, as has been 
shown in a previous chapter, that a company of Hanau Chas- 
seurs did leave home in May, 1777, and arrived in time to 
participate in the Fort Stanwix expedition. Much was taken 
for granted in the military records and orders of those days 
which, had it been placed in writing, would have been inval- 
uable to the historian. Burgoyne, subsequently when under 
fire at home, undertook to gather under one cover a whole 
outline of the two expeditions of 1777 from Canada, includ- 
ing the orders of the secretary of state, those of Sir Guy 
Carleton, Sir William Howe and others, together with corre- 
spondence and the reports of St. Leger; yet nowhere is there 
included a complete table of the troops in Canada in the 
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spring ; those with which he himself started south, or those 
with St. Leger either at the start or at the rendezvous at 
Carleton Island. 


Lieutenant Colonel Barry St. Leger assumed command ap- 
parently on the 2d of June, with the rank of acting or “local” 
brigadier general. He was a nephew of the fourth Viscount 
Doneraile and of Huguenot descent. At this time about forty 
years of age, he had behind him a rather extended military 
career. He had entered the British service as an ensign in 
the 28th Regiment of Foot in 1755 and the following year 
accompanied the regiment to America, where it served under 
General Abercrombie. In 1758 he was promoted to captain 
in the 48th Regiment, then also serving in this country, and 
in the same year participated in the siege of Louisburg. He 
accompanied Wolfe to Quebec in 1759, participating in the 
battle on the Plains of Abraham, which was to conclude the 
British conquest of Canada. The last order given by the 
dying Wolfe is said to have been, ‘‘Go, one of you, my lads, to 
Colonel Burton, tell him to march Webb’s regiment with all 
speed to Charles River to cut off the retreat of the fugitives 
from the bridge.”’ St. Leger, who was with Webb’s, other- 
wise the 48th Regiment, is declared to have behaved gallantly 
near the bridge in checking the flight of the French, and was 
slightly wounded. In July of the following year he was ap- 
pointed brigadier major and in 1762 he became major of the 
95th Foot. Upon that regiment’s being reduced in the peace 
of 1763, he went upon half pay. In 1772 he became a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the army. The Annual Register of 1773 car- 
ried the notice of the marriage of “Lieutenant Colonel Barry 
St. Leger, nephew of the late Lord Viscount Doneraile, and 
fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, to Lady Mansel, 
widow of the late Sir Edward Mansel of Trinsaran, South 
Wales.” 

On the outbreak of the American Revolution, St. Leger 
became lieutenant colonel of the 34th Foot, May 20, 1775; and 
in the next spring his regiment formed a part of the rein- 
forcement sent over to Sir Guy Carleton. He participated in 
the operations of that summer and won the notice of Bur- 
goyne, who procured for him the command of the expedition 
designed to arouse the Loyalists of the Mohawk Valley to 
the royal support.° 


As a nucleus for this expedition, St. Leger was assigned 
by Lord George Germain 100 men from his own regiment. 


6—Footnote by Rogers to ‘‘Hadden’s Journal.”’ 
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The 34th Foot, in addition to having been seasoned in Canadé 
and on Lake Champlain the preceding year, had a history 
dating back to 1702 when it was formed in Norfolk, Essex 
and adjoining counties, the date of the commission of its first 
colonel being February 12, 1702. Its uniform was red, faced 
with pale yellow.’ 


Next, in what may be considered point of respon- 
sibility, or perhaps equaling the detachment of the 34th, 
was another of 100 men from the 8th or “King’s 
Regiment of Foot,’ which had been stationed in de- 
tachments along the Great Lakes at such posts as 
Niagara, Detroit, Michilimackinac, ete. This regiment 
had a far longer history than the 34th, dating back to 
1685, when James, duke of Monmouth and natural son of 
Charles II, engaged in rebellion against his uncle, James II. 
Cavalry corps were then quickly raised for the support of 
the crown and one of them was commanded by Robert, Lord 
Ferrars of Chartly, whose father, Sir Robert Shirley, 
Fart., was one of the sufferers in the royal cause in the time 
of Charles I. This particular corps, having continued sub- 
sequently in the service, became in time the 8th or King’s 
Regiment of Foot. It was in the battle of the Boyne; and at 
the sieges of Limerick, Dublin and Kinsale. It served from 
1696 to 1701 in the Netherlands, Ireland and Holland. On 
the elevation of Princess Anne to the throne in 1702 it was 
designated for the time being as the “Queen’s Regiment.” It 
is said to have been among the first to storm the citadel at 
the siege of Liege in the same year. In 1703 it was at the 
siege of Huy and Limburg; and in 1704 it participated in the 
battles of Schellenberg and Blenheim. After the suppression 
of the rebellion headed by the Pretender and the earl of Mar 
in 1716, the regiment was stationed for a time at Glasgow, 
when George I manifested his approbation of its conduct by 
conferring on it the title of “The King’s Regiment of Foot.” 
At this time also the facing of the uniform was changed from 
yellow to blue, and the regiment was authorized to bear the 
White Horse as a badge with the motto, ‘Nec aspera ter- 
rentee 


Soon after Sir John Johnson fled to Canada in the spring 
of 1776, he was given a colonel’s commission and authority to 
raise two Loyalist battalions of 500 men each. According to 
Flick this number “was soon raised from Tryon, Charlotte 


7—Note by W. L. Stone to Johnson’s Orderly Book. 
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and Albany fugitives; the Mohawk Indians to a man followed 
him; a party of Loyalists left Canajoharie to join the 
British and ‘multitudes of Tories’ went from Fort Dayton.’’® 
Although the foregoing would seem to put fully 1,000 men 
under command of Sir John by the autumn of 1776, when 
Burgoyne sailed for England. we become mystified by the 
circumstance that in Lord George Germain’s order to Carle- 
ton, “Sir John Johnson’s Regiment of New York” is enumer- 
ated with precision as of but 133 men, and no Partolsit. 1S 
assigned either to Burgoyne or for the defense of Canada; 
the sole mention of it being in the troops assigned to St. 
Leger. The seeming discrepancy may be explained in part 
Ly the possibility that recruiting was not as rapid as it has 
seemed to some writers; to the circumstance that Burgoyne 
and Germain were ignorant of that which had been happen- 
ing in the late fall and winter in the way of recruiting; and 
finally to the fact that what has been commonly known as 
Jessop’s Corps was joined with Sir John’s for convenience 
during the winter, but was attached to Burgoyne’s immediate 
army when it moved southward in the spring. 


There is evidence in a letter addressed by Carleton to 
Major General Phillips, and dated at Quebec, November 29, 
1776, that the commander-in-chief was much embarrassed by 
the expectation of the Loyalists from New York that they 
would be taken immediately into the king’s service, clothed 
and fed throughout the period of winter inactivity. This let- 
ter opens as follows: 


The plan approved by Governor Tryon as Mr. Jessop 
reports seems to me very judicious; it is to be wished 
that this gentleman and his followers had remained at 
their own homes till it became practicable; it can not 
now take place before next summer; in the meantime | 
should recommend it to them to join Sir John Johnson’s 
regiment and enclosed is an order for Major Grey to take 
them under his command, to pay three of those destined 
by Governor Tryon to be officers as captains, half the 
remainder as lieutenants, the other half as ensigns. 
* %* * Major Grey will pay them at that rate from the 
day they joined the king’s forces, and may either cloath 
them as the Royal Regiment of New York, or buy them 
some cheap uniform cloathing to keep them from _ the 
severity of the weather, as you may be pleased to 
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direct. * 


9—Flick’s ‘‘Loyalism in N. Y.” 2 
10—Footnote to ‘‘Hadden’s Journal. 
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It may be said here that the only known contemporary 
document which affords any details of the passage of the St. 
Leger expedition from Montreal to Fort Stanwix is the 
orderly book kept for “Sir John Johnson’s Company.” While 
this is merely the record of orders issued by Sir John or his 
superior officers, it takes on something the nature of a diary 
and applies in a general way to all the units assembled under 
St. Leger’s command. It was not known to historians until 
about 1880, and then construed by some to supply more defi- 
nite information upon certain important points than would 
now appear warranted. It can not, for instance, always be 
determined beyond a doubt who is issuing an order and what 
if any other commands than Sir John’s own regiment are in- 
tended to be involved." 


From this orderly book we learn that on the 7th of No- 
vember Captains Brown and Delly, “with their companies,” 
were ordered to march immediately from La Prairie to Point 
Claire, for the purpose of being quartered as follows: 


The Major and Captain Delly with their companies 
at Point Clair and Captain Brown with a detachment of 
a sergeant and ten from the colonel’s company, a corporal 
and four men from Captain Watts’s and Captain Mc- 
TDonald’s companies to be at St. Ann’s, and the colonel’s 
company and Captain Watts’s, together with the staff to 
be quartered in the parish of La Chine in the following 
manner: The (lower) Captain Watts in the upper parts 
of the parish and Lachine. 


This, it will be observed, was before Jessop’s Corps was 
attached to Sir John’s Regiment and if there were no more 
than 133 men in the whole command, the “companies’”’ must 
have been decidedly small. Five days after this order quar- 
tering the troops, another was issued to the effect that the 
commanding officer, unnamed, “desires” that the men “assist 
the inhabitants in whose houses they are quartered in cut- 
ting firewood for their own use this winter.” Early in Jan- 
uary it was ordered that the troops “practice on snowshoes 
as soon as they receive them.” 


If the minor officers who were charged with writing 
down the orders in the Orderly Book had been keener of ear 
or better educated in the language and penmanship much 
would have been preserved for us. For example, the follow- 


11—Johnson’s Orderly Book. 
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ing notation made at Lachine on April 9, 1777, would have 
been infinitely more illuminating had it come down to us in 
scholarly form: 


A review of the arms, accoutrements and necessaries 
on Friday at 11 o’clock as the major desires that the men 
from St. Ann’s under the command of Captain Brown be 
sent to their companies that they may be provided in 
time with necessaries to take to the field when ordered, 
and Captain Brown to take the Light Infantry Company, 
which he is to complete immediately from the Battalion: 
the old men from Captain Watts’s company change their 
coats with those from other companies who shall come in 
their places; if their coats do not answer, let the 
wings be taken off and given to those that come in; Cap- 
tain Brown to fix that as he thinks fit. Lieutenant Mor- 
rison to change off the colonel’s company; Lieutenant 
Singleton off the major’s and Lieutenant McDonald off 
Captain McDonald’s company, that they may be no far- 
ther disputes in regard to the officers’ ranks; and left 
by Sir John a list of them to be seen, according to their 
ranks from the adjutant in the Regimental Book. 


It appears from this Orderly Book that the official title 
of Sir John’s command was the King’s Royal Regiment of 
New York, although it has come down to us in most works of 
American history as “Johnson’s Royal Greens.” The popular 
name, which appears on no page of the Orderly Book, was 
due to the uniform worn in the first years of the regiment’s 
existence, which was of green and white—the dress adopted 
by the British government in 1776 for all Loyalist or Provin- 
cial commands. The facings were at first to be of white, 
ereen or blue cloth, but later orange was added as the com- 
manding officer’s choice. The buttons were of pewter with 
the crown and the letters “R. P.”’ for “Royal Provincial.” The 
leggings were of brown cloth to the knee. The belts of buff 
leather were the same as in the regular British service. The 
hats of coarse felt were laced or bound with white tape. The 
drummers, as in the British line, reversed the colors of the 
dress, wearing white coats with green waistcoats and 
breeches. The light infantry wore small wings of green cloth 
on their shoulders, laced with white.'” 


Several orders issued in May afford interesting side- 
lights on the situation of the regiment. On the 4th it was 
ordered that two men from each company “attend the ammu- 


12—Lefferts’s ‘“‘Uniforms.”’ 
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nition” on the morrow; and “also that the old men who are 
incapable to exercise attend for the same purpose.” On the 
22d it was “the commanding officer’s orders that the commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the 
King’s Royal Regiment of New York to be under arms this 
evening at the usual place of exercise at 4 o’clock; the non- 
commissioned officers are to see that the men’s arms are in 
duty order; their regimentals clean; their regimental hats 
well cocked and their hair properly dressed, so as to appear 
decent Saturday next at the review.” One camp kettle to 
every six men was the regulation. The command being for 
a short time at Pointe Claire, officers were to give particular 
attention that “their men do no damage to the barns where 
they are lodged, and be very careful of fire, and particularly 
not to smoke in the barns;” while any soldier found guilty of 
“meddling with any of the inhabitants’ effects may depend on 
being punished.” On the 28th officers commanding com- 
panies were called upon to give in a return “of what clothing 
they want to complete their companies and that the men at- 
tend tomorrow morning at 8 o’clock at the taylor’s shop to 
have their measures taken.” On the 31st it was ordered that 
the regiment march to Lachine on the morrow. 


We are left to infer that St. Leger formally took com- 
mand of the Royal New Yorkers and other assembled troops 
on the 2d of June, for under that date at Lachine it is entered 
that “the commanding officers will observe the kind of dis- 
cipline laid down by Colonel St. Leger.” On the succeeding 
day St. Leger “acquaints the troops he has the honor to com- 
mand, that the few necessary orders he means to give must 
be instantly and promptly be attended to without discretion- 
ary interpretations whatsoever.” On the 6th he thought it 
“proper to observe to the King’s Royal Regiment of New 
York that the surest means of making the noble and honor- 
able zeal they have lately manifested to their king and coun- 
try’s interest take the effect they ardently wish for, as well 
as to repossess themselves of the peace and prosperity which 
has been most illegally wrested from them, is to give a con- 
stant and unwearied attention to the learning of the military 
discipline which will give them superiority over the confused 
rabble they have to deal with.’ Whether this represented 
merely the usual lack of faith in the provincials of a regular 
army officer, or is to be construed as showing Sir John’s men 
to have made little progress in military instruction during 
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the fall and winter, can not now be determined. In view of 
what was to follow, however, the order is worth keeping in 
mind. 


On the 8th a general order read: “The corps under the 
command of Colonel St. Leger to be paid subsistence to the 
24th of August’”—which may be assumed to be the date on 
which the expedition might be expected to connect with Sir 
William Howe at Albany. An entry on the following dav 
reveals that the inhabitants were complaining of the sgol- 
diery and that “the cord” was a familiar punishment in the 
army. As “cleanliness and a strict attention to duty are in- 
dispensable necessaries in a soldier,” St. Leger on the 13th 
ordered that the troops be “immediately furnished with nec- 
esseries and each a black stock.” 


It is uncertain precisely how many artillerymen Carl- 
ton saw fit to assign to St. Leger under Germain’s order to 
supply the expedition with “sufficient” artillery. But June 
14 St. Leger himself ordered that “the party of artillery 
under Lieutenant Glennie to be reinforced immediately by a 
corporal and twenty men from the 8th, 34th and King’s Royal 
Regiment of New York—sth and 34th regiments will give 
five each and N. Y. Regiment ten—the 8th Regiment wii] 
give the corporal.” On the 15th Sir John Johnson reassigned 
a number of the officers in his regiment. Capt. Lieut. Mc- 
Donell, William Byrnes and Ensigns Liscom were to do duty 
in Sir John’s own company; Lieut. Morrison, Lieut. Anderson 
and Ensign Phillips in Major Gray’s company; Lieut. James 
McDonell and Allan McDonell in Capt. Angus McDonell’s 
company; Lieut. Kenneth McKenzie, Lieut. George Singleton 
and Ensign John McKenzie in Capt. Watts’s company; Lieut. 
Richard Walker and Ensign Crothers iii Capt. Dally’s com- 
pany; Lieut. Grummerfolk and Ensign Craford in Capt. Alex- 
ander McDonell’s; Lieut. Moure, Lieut. Wilkeson and Ensign 
Walls in Capt. Duncan’s company. Alexander McDonald, it 
is made to appear, had been promoted by Carleton “in the 
room of” Lieut. Brown, who had returned to the 31st Regi- 


ment shortly before. 


St. Leger appointed Captain Ancrum as adjutant, as- 
sisted by Lieutenant Crofts. Lieutenant Lundy was made 
quartermaster general, and “Mr. Piety conductor of artil- 
lery.” Orders “coming through Lieut. Hamilton and Ensign 
Clergis” were to be looked upon as from St. Leger himself. 
The little army was now in readiness to move. 
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CHAPTER VII 


PETER GANSEVOORT, AGED 28, “WITHOUT A SINGLE 
TOOTH IN HIS HEAD,’ COMMANDS FORT STANWIX 


URGOYNE, as has previously been shown, believed that 
it would be impossible for the Americans to make any 
particular military showing in the Mohawk Valley in the 
summer of 1777. That opinion was based upon his under- 
standing of the situation before he left for England in the 
preceding fall. As the time for his departure for Canada ap- 
proached he became doubtful as to both the wisdom and the 
necessity of the expedition he had proposed by way of the 
St. Lawrence and Oswego. In any event, it had been planned 
rather with the aim of rousing the countryside for the 
king than for any distinct military aim. He had no thought 
that any strong armed resistance would be offered the ex- 
pedition at any point. We have nothing to suggest that he 
received intelligence on arriving in Canada which changed 
his views as to this matter in any respect. While we have 
spoken in this work as though the tittle army under St. 
Leger were aimed at Fort Stanwix, that is justified only by 
the after events. Burgoyne himself would seem never to 
have regarded the fort either as an objective of the cam- 
paign or as a possible hindrance to it. St. Leger was so much 
of the same way of thinking that he appears not to have 
taken the very reasonable precaution of sending a scout to 
inspect the Carrying Place, leaving the initiative to a sub- 
ordinate, as will subsequently be seen. 


However, for a true picture of the campaign, it now 
becomes essential that we turn our attention to the situation 
at Fort Stanwix. During the year 1776, under authority of 
Congress and by direction of General Washington, orders had 
been issued for the garrisoning and repair of the works, 
which had been regarded as a full fortress at the time of its 
building during the last French war and was certainly fai 
more elaborate than any other between Albany and Lake 
Ontario. Colonel Elias Dayton of New Jersey was sent to 
command the operations and Tryon county militia were 
ordered out to partake in the work of rehabilitation. To 
Colonel Dayton has been aecorded the distinction of first 
seeking to change the name of the works from Fort Stanwix 
to Fort Schuyler, obviously with the desire of pleasing Gen- 
eral Philip Schuyler, his immediate superior. The confusion 


1—Durant’s ‘‘History of Oneida County.’’ 
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caused by this action is elsewhere discussed. Colonel Day- 
ton’s efforts at substantial repairs would appear to have been 
quite as little to the point, for slight progress was made and 
somewhere before the end of the year he was succeeded bv 
Colonel Samuel Elmore of the New York state service. ; 


Among the collection of Schuyler Papers in the New 
York Public Library there are several large volumes of orders 
issued, copies of letters dispatched and received, resolutions 
of Congress affecting the department and the like, the whole 
affording many a light upon the operations at Fort Stanwix. 
Thus, under date of December 20, 1776, we find an order 
for the dispatch of ‘‘all beef now at Major Fonda’s,” together 
with “flower, peas, soap and candles” to the fort. Ten days 
later, under the head of “General Orders”: 


Such men as are enlisted during the war for the 
company of artillery stationed at Fort Schuyler out of 
any of the corps in this department to march imme- 
diately to that post under the command of Lieut, Furni- 
vall. 


Under date of January 8 General Schuyler wrote to 
Colonel Elmore pardoning ‘‘the men of Capt. Woodbridge’s 
company” for an offense not mentioned. He instructed the 
colonel further to ‘‘make use of every effort in your power 
in conjunction with Mr. Kirkland to discover the import of 
the message carried by Joseph Brant, and advise me thereof 
the soonest possible.” 


Rey. Samuel Kirkland had long been a missionary among 
the Indians of the valley, with an especial hold upon the 
Oneidas. He had been closely associated with Sir William 
Johnson before the latter’s death, but made strenuous en- 
deavor to swing the Six Nations away from Guy Johnson, the 
king’s Indian commissioner, and to the support of Congress. 
As Fort Stanwix had previously been a noted center for deat- 
ing with the Indians in Sir William’s day, now that it was re- 
garrisoned an effort was made to re-establish it as a point for 
keeping in touch with the Red Men. Many epistles preserved 
in the letterbooks reveal how great a reliance General 
Schuyler placed upon Mr. Kirkland in this matter. Thus, 
under date of February 6, Schuyler, in a letter to Governor 
Trumbull of Connecticut, said: 
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Mr. Kirkland with six Oneida Indians is on his way 
to Boston; after seeing that place they propose passing 
through Connecticut and this state to pay a visit to Gen- 
eral Washington. It is of much importance that some 
attention should be shown these people; frcm your honor 
I am sure they will receive it. 


Again, on February 7, Schuyler instructed Colonel 
Elmore to order “the comissary at your post to deliver one 
ration and one half of provisions to Mr. Spencer at Oneida 
and when his wife arrives there you will order three rations 
per day to be delivered to him.” Thomas Spencer was the 
half-breed blacksmith and interpreter who is to figure fre- 
quently in this narrative. 


Writing Congress from Albany under date of February 
8, Schuyler observed: ‘Capt. Marquisie has delivered me a 
plan for a fort on Mount Independence, which I have given 
Colo. Wood to deliver to you.” Mount Independence was to 
be grouped with Fort Ticonderoga, but the captain was 
destined to play a prominent part at Fort Stanwix. 


Early in March Schuyler wrote Elmore forbidding trad- 
ing with the Indians on the part of officers and soldiers, at 
the same time that John Hansen was ordered to go to Fort 
Stanwix with Indian goods “and there dispose of them to our 
Indian allies.” 


March 18 the ‘‘Capt. Marquisie’”’ before mentioned, whose 
full signature would appear to have been B. de la Marquisie, 
received orders from Schuyler to proceed to Fort Stanwix (it 
being understood that Schuyler with kut two or three 
notable exceptions always referred to the fort by his own 
name) and there to proceed as indicated: 


You will make the alterations agreeable to the plan 
you have laid before me, and to guard as much as pos- 
sible against any misfortunes, that might be occasioned 
by an attack before the alterations are compleat, you will 
leave as much of the present work standing, whilst the 
other is going on as possible that the garrison may be 
covered. Perhaps it will be best to begin with one bas- 
tion and the adjacent curtains and to compleat as much 
as possible before another is begun. * * Your carpenters 
must begin to work at daylight and work until sunset, 
allowing an hour for breakfast and an hour and a half 
for dinner. 
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There was dispatched at the same time a letter to Colonel 
Elmore in which it was stated that “Captain Marquizes has in 
charge from the general to New Moddle Fort Schuyler and 
make some additional fortifications at that place. You will 
afford him all assistance in your power to effect that neces- 
sary work and comply with such requisitions.” 


March 25 Schuyler addressed a letter to Colonel Gozen 
(or Goose) Van Schaick announcing his intention to “set out 
on a journey to Philadelphia” and instructing Van Schaick to 
issue orders for various troop movements, including ‘‘Ganse- 
voort’s to Fort Schuyler.” 


Van Schaick was the ranking colonel in the five New 
York regiments of the Continental line in 1777. In 1775 he 
had been colonel of the 2d Battalion, at which time Peter 
Gansevoort was its major. In the following year Van Schaick 
became colonel of a regiment, with Gansevoort as his lieuten- 
ant colonel. In a return of the field officers of the New York 
line dated Dec. 5, 1780, Gansevoort’s commission as colonel is 
given as of November 21, 1776.2. Both Van Schaick and 
Gansevoort were of Albany families and the latter was des- 
tined to marry the sister of the former; even at the begin- 
ning of 1777 there would appear to have been a definite or 
implied engagement between Catherine Van Schaick and the 
future hero of Fort Stanwix and brigadier general. 


A very pleasant picture of Peter Gansevoort has been 
painted for us by his granddaughter, the late Mrs. Catherine 
Gansevoort Lansing. Although she had no personal recol- 
lections of the general, he having died before her father’s 
marriage, she was steeped in all the family traditions, spent 
time and money in preserving and mounting the collection 
of his papers now in the New York Public Library and erected 
the bronze statue of him standing in the center of the East 
Park at Rome, within a stone’s throw of the site of Fort 
Stanwix. We may quote a few paragraphs appertaining 
directly or in a general way to that part of his life preceding 
his assignment to the fort: 


Family history preserves a tradition that my grand- 
father’s stature was something over six feet; also that 
he was in person formed in just proportion to his height, 
and these facts are fully attested bv measurements from 
his military uniforms, two suits of which, in admirable 
preservation, are in my possession. His buckskin 


2—Calendar Hist. MSS. Relating to War of Rev. in office See’y of State, 
Albany. 


BRIG. GEN. PETER GANSEVOORT 
From the Painting Hanging in the City Hall at Rome, N. Y. 
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breeches, which are made to tie below the knee, are 33 
inches in length. The inside measure of his coat sleeve 
is 25 inches, and it is 46 inches from the collar of his 
coat to the end of his coattails. Around the chest, as 
shown by his waistcoats, the measure is 46 inches, end 
at the waist by the trousers, 43 inches. 


From a portrait painted from life by Gilbert Stuart, 
in which he is taken in a uniform of a brigadier general, 
and wears upon the lapel of his coat a badge of the order 
of the Cincinnati, which portrait daily looks down on me, 
in our home at Albany; it appears that he was of a some- 
what florid complexion; that his eyes were of a deep 
gray color and his features prominent and strong. His 
face is to me an exceedingly pleasant face to look upon, 
and he has the mien and aspect of one who would, as it 
seems to me, be sure to draw to himself by certain dig- 
nity of character and force and kindliness of disposition, 
the affection, as well as the esteem of those with whom 
he should come in contact. 


From his private correspondence in my possession, 
being of the period mostly of the Revolution, it is impos- 
sible not to be impressed with his intense loyalty to his 
country, and its cause, under all circumstances; the con- 
stant anxiety felt by him for the welfare of his father 
and mother, his loving solicitude for his wife, and his 
cordial and magnanimous bearing towards his brothers. 
In his relations to those under his command, I judge 
that he felt and was accustomed to exercise, a paternal 
as well as official care. As, for example, writing from 
the siege of Quebec, to his brother Leonard, also a public 
man, afterward a member of the Continental Congress, 
and prominently identified in many ways with public 
affairs, and enclosing to him money which he had taken 
from a dissolute soldier, ‘““Dear Leonard,” he says, “I 
send you twenty-three dollars which I took from Henry 
Daniels and which I was afraid he would spend, I there- 
fore beg that you will give them to his wife.” A proof 
of the attachment felt for him by those associated with 
him, is found in the fact that many officers of the 2d 
Regiment, having an option to do so, went with him to 
his new command, on his promotion to the colonelcy of 
the 3d Regiment, a fact shown by the rosters of the regi- 


ment of that time. 


As an evidence of the unusual strength of his phys- 
ical make up, it may be mentioned that he was wont to 
say jocosely that he “had not a single tooth in his head,” 
a statement quite in accordance with the facts as every 
tooth of his was a double tooth. 


$9 
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He was matriculated at the College of New Jersey at 
Princeton, at which college my father and my brother, 
Captain Henry S. Gansevoort of the United States Army, 
now deceased, were afterwards graduates, but my grand- 
father withdrew from his class before completing his col- 
lege course and so never received his collegiate degree. 


In the times which preceded the Revolutionary War, 
he was undoubtedly, although a young man, greatly in- 
terested and quite conspicuous in the colonial movement, 
which led up to that event, and in this respect he was 
not singular among his family connections who were all, 
so far as I can discover, embued with an unmistakable 
sympathy for the cause of the colonies, and gave it, first 
and last, their unhesitating and active support.* * 


Let me only say farther, that his correspondence 
shows, as I have always understood to be the case, that 
he was methodical, and exact in business ways, and in 
his intercourse with men habitually courteous, and re- 
gardful of the etiquette and amenities of the social inter- 
course of his day. He was not unmindful of the lighter 
accomplishments of the world. I have in my charge a 
music book in which during his military service, he was 
accustomed to transcribe musical exercises, and his fond- 
ness for musical study seems to have led him to seek in 
his command for those who could aid him in its pursuit. 
In the book just referred to he makes this record: 
“Colonel Gansevoort’s instructor, who belonged to his 
regiment, and who was an able instructor and made an 
excellent performer, deserted in 1778.’® 


Mrs Lansing fixes her grandfather’s age at the time he 
was assigned to Fort Stanwix as only twenty-eight, which 
agrees with familiar reference books which state the day of 
his birth precisely as July 17, 1749. He was a veteran of 
Montgomery’s at first successful but later ill-fated Canadian 
campaign; thus his assignment to the command of a forest 
fortress thirty miles beyond the nearest white settlement 
can have had few terrors for him. However, the 3d New 
York Regiment was not at this time in very flourishing con- 
dition. Under date of March 4 Schuyler had written Wash- 
ington that “none of the New York forces except Van 
Schaick’s Regiment (which is far from being compleat) and 
part of Gansevoort’s, still more deficient, are in this quarter.” 
And from Albany on the 25th Schuyler had again written the 
commander-in-chief : 


8—From Letter in Baxter’s ‘‘A Godchild of Washington,” p. 365. 
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_* * * That part of Colonel Gansevoort’s Regiment 
which is in this quarter has occupied Skenesborough and 
Fort Anne, Colonel Van Schaick’s Fort George, Fort 
Edward, Saratoga and this place, at each of which there 
are considerable magazines, but I have lately bean under 
the necessity of ordering Gansevoort’s from the post 
above mentioned to relieve Colonel Elmore, who is at 
Fort Schuyler and whose regiment is engaged to the 15th 
ue next month, not a man of them will remain even one 

ay. * * 

Van Schaick’s Regiment is under 400, that part of 
Gansevoort’s which is in this quarter under 2006, and 
Livingston’s, which is to go to Fort Dayton and Johns- 
town, is under 100 rank and file. 


As a matter of fact Colonel Gansevoort had been exert- 
ing himself mightily to increase the strength of his command. 
As far back as early October, we learn from the collection of 
his papers, he had advised Robert Yates that he had 
“assumed” to issue instructions to Henry Colbrath and Mc- 
Clannen, “whom I did not know till lately—lieutenants in 
Colonel Nicholson’s regiment—to recruit” for his own regi- 
ment. More especially, his lieutenant colonel, Marinus Wil- 
lett, who was stationed during the winter in the Highlands 
with the second part of the regiment, was making recruiting 
a prominent part of his duties. Thus the journal of the Pro- 
vincial Convention informs us that ‘‘on the application of 
Lieut. Col. Marinus Willett of Col. Gansevoort’s Regiment, by 
his letter dated Fishkill, March 7, 1777, ordered, That the 
treasurer of this state advance to Lieut. Col. Marinus Willett 
the sum of 800 pounds * * and charge the same as so much 
advanced on account of bounty to Col. Gansevoort’s Regi- 
ment.” 


Writing to the president of the state of Massachusetts 
under date of March 26, General Schuyler remarked that he 
had “ordered the garrisons of Fort Ann and Skenesborough 
to be relieved by some of the Eastern troops, in order to send 
the others to the relief of Fort Stanwix, Fort Dayton,” ete. 
This is of interest as being one of the instances in which the 
Schuyler letter books reveal the use of “Fort Stanwix”’ by the 
very man for whom the old fort had been renamed. It would 
seem probable that Schuyler felt that the president of the 
state of Massachusetts would hardly recognize the familiar 
wilderness fortress under its new guise, whereas “Fort 
Stanwix” was known to all men. 
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March 31 Gansevoort wrote Yates recommending Wil!- 
iam Colbrath, then an ensign in the 8th company of the 3d 
New York, for a lieutenancy. To this particular Colbrath 
the reader of the present volume owes much, as the sequel 
will reveal. Gansevoort’s letter then proceeds: 


I must now inform you that I am under marching 
orders for Fort Schuyler with that part of my regiment 
which is here without commissions and should be very 
happy to receive the commissions of my officers before 
we begin our march. 


To understand William Colbrath’s connection with this 
narrative the more fully, the following extract is taken from 
“The Story of Old Fort Johnson,” from the pen of W. Max 
Reid in 1906: 


On the north bank of the Mohawk River, opposite 
the city of Schenectady, is the little village of Scotia; so 
named by one of the first settlers in the vicinity of Sche- 
nectady, who was called, by his Dutch neighbors, Sanders 
Leendertse Glen, but whose Scotch name was Alexander 
Lindsey Glen. He came to this country by the way of 
Holland in 1633 and some years later (about 1658) set- 
tled on land at Scotia. 


A few rods west of the tollbridge that spans the 
Mohawk at Schenectady stands the old Glen Sanders 
house, so called in later years on account of the inter- 
marriage of the two families. It is said that a sister of 
Alexander Glen married a man by the name of Sanders, 
and that the present owners of the old house, husband 
and wife, are both lineal descendants from the father of 
Alexander lLeendertse Glen, the families again being 
brought together after nearly three centuries. It is said 
that a house was erected on the north bank of the 
Mohawk near the site of the present building by Glen, the 
first settler, about 1660. A half-century later, or, to be 
more exact, in 1713, the river having encroached on the 
old structure, to such an extent as to render it unsafe 
for occupancy, a new dwelling was erected on higher 
ground, much of the older building being used in its con- 
struction, which can be seen at the present day, in many 
of the doors and casings. The family, proud of their 
ancestors, and the antiquity of their surroundings, have 
preserved their home and its antique furniture, together 
with old letters and legal documents, so that today it is 
a storehouse of treasures of historic value; its old large 
collection of old china and quaint furniture making it a 
most interesting museum to antiquaries of the historic 
Mohawk Valley. The writer, at a recent visit, was shown 
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no less than five parchment commissions to members of 
the Glen family, alternately bearing the signatures of the 
colonial governors, Lords Bellamont, Sloughter, Fletcher, 
Dongan and Hunter, and one signed by Morris. Many 
of the documents which have been preserved have lain 
perdu in old chests without examination for many years. 


One of these chests has recently undergone inspec- 
tion, which has brought to light the commissions spoken 
of above, together with a very interesting paper which 
proves to be a diary of a soldier of Colonel Gansevoort’s 
regiment, having been kept by a member of the detach- 
ment of Major Cochran, sent to reinforce Colonel Elmore 
at Fort Schuyler April 17, 1777, and bears a striking re- 
semblance to Colonel Willett’s report to Governor Trum- 
bull after the termination of the siege, with many inter- 
esting particulars of life within the fort not mentioned 
by Willett in his report. It covers the period between 
April 17, 1777, when Colonel Gansevoort’s troops re- 
lieved Colonel Elmore and August 23 of the same year, 
the day General Benedict Arnold entered the fort after 
the hurried retreat of St. Leger’s troops. 


Mr. Reid under-estimated rather than over-estimated the 
historical importance of this journal. However, he seems to 
have overlooked completely the significance of its caption. He 
proceeded to print verbatim the text as he had it, as though 
it were Colbrath’s original memorandum book or diary. 
Later the text was reproduced in whole in a more serious his- 
tory of the Mohawk Valley’ and seems everywhere to have 
been accepted as authentic. The manuscript eventually fell 
into the hands of a New York City dealer who placed a high 
price upon it, although allowing photostat copies to be made 
for the New York Public Library and perhaps other institu- 
tions. Nevertheless, there are three sufficient indications 
that the manuscript is a copy and not an original. 


In the first place, no man on starting a diary leaves a 
blank space large enough to be filled in later with a caption 
like this: ‘1777 Journal of the Most Material Occurrences 
Preceding the Siege of Fort Schuyler (formerly Fort Stan- 
wix) with an Account of That Siege, &c.’”’ Yet that is the 
caption boldly occupying the first half of the first page in 
the manuscript. Secondly, it is most unlikely that any man 
inclined at all to keep a diary would make a single brief entry 
for April, three entries for May, one for June, a few scatter- 
ing remarks for the fore part of July, and then make sin- 


4—-Greene’s ‘“‘The Mohawk Valley.’’ 
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Tablet on the Corner of the Post Office, Rome, N. Y., a Few Rods 
East of the Line of the “Carry” 


gularly complete notations without intermission from July 
26 to August 24, breaking off abruptly with the climax of 
the story, as it were. Thirdly, William Colbrath spelled his 
name after that manner as many existing papers show. 
whereas throughout the manuscript the spelling is constantly 
Colbraith. Added to the foregoing, the manuscript bears in- 
dications of having been written in installments covering sev- 
eral days at a time. 


Nevertheless, the present writer has subjected the manu- 
script to numerous other tests and he is convinced that it is 
a true copy of a journal kept from day to day during the 
siege and for a short period prior thereto. Whether or not 
the entries attributed to April, May and June can be consid- 
ered positively authentic as to dates, he believes the subse- 
quent narrative to be so. Most certainly it is not a complete 
forgery, for there are an infinite number of details which no 
man would think to write down after the lapse of any mate- 
rial portion of time succeeding the fact. Moreover, all dates 
have been tested with other authorities, while there is just 
enough variation with respect to occurrences like the sortie 
to remove the manuscript from the suspicion of plagiarism. 
It seems thoroughly safe to assume that some relative or 
friend of Colbrath’s came into temporary possession of the 
journal and copied what he deemed to be entries essential to 
a clear understanding of the siege. Colbrath himself settled 
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within sight of Fort Stanwix after the Revolution. He served 
as sheriff first of Herkimer county and, after the division, of 
Oneida county, both of these counties having been made from 
Tryon of war fame.°® 


The first of the journal entries is dated April 17 and 
records that on that day ‘a detachment of Colonel Ganse- 
voort’s Regiment, under command of Major Cochram, arrived 
to reinforce Colonel Elmore, who was stationed there.” 


Writing from the fort to General Schuyler, May 2, 
Colonel Elmore forwarded the news that an express from 
Niagara had informed the local Indians that a large number 
of the Senecas and of the western tribes were gathered at 
Niagara “of which Joseph Brant was the head,” and that the 
latter was determined to pass by a route southerly of Fort 
Stanwix ‘“‘to Cherry Valley, and across to the Mohawk Castles, 
and was determined for to carry off the Mohawks, from 
among the inhabitants, and if resisted by them, to proceed 
therefore of arms.” 


May 5 Gansevoort wrote from “Fort Schuyler” to Colonel 
Van Schaick at Albany: “I have just time to acquaint you 
with my safe arrival] at this post on the 3d instant. I find it 
extremely pleasant and agreeable.” Two days later he pro- 
mulgated General Gates’s order forbidding ‘all officers and 
soldiers, the militia, the inhabitants and every person what- 
ever, whether living or having only a temporary residence at 
this place,” to “buy or sell any article or thing whatever of 
any Indian or Indians that may come from time to time to 
this post.” The adjutant was ordered to make three copies 
and “fix one at Head Quarters, one at the fort gate and the 
other at Mr. Roof’s.’® On the same date General Nicholas 
Herkimer of the Tryon county militia was appealing to Gates 
for ammunition for his troops from the Continental stores.’ 


On the 10th, Colbrath tells us, Colonel Elmore and his 
regiment set off fer Albany. The following day Captain Mar- 
quisie, the engineer, wrote Gates saying, “I am informed your 
honor has command of this department,” and referring to the 
orders and plans received from and approved by Schuyler.* 
On the 12th Lieutenant Colonel Willett and his detachment 
of the 3d New York began their march for the fort.® At 
about this time William Petri, as chairman of the German 


5—Reid’s ‘Story of Old Fort Johnson.” 
6—Gansevoort Papers. 

7—Gates Papers. 

8—Gates Papers. 

9—W illett’s Orderly Book. 
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Flatts District Committee, complained to higher authorities 
of the “major part of the garrison” of Fort Dayton “being 
two-thirds of the time drunk,” with the “commanding officer 
drunk every day himself.”*® Ina note accompanying a return 
of provisions at Fort Stanwix, John Hansen on the ila, BS 
assistant deputy commissary noted that the hogsheads of 
beef contained “between 900 and 1,000 weight each.” 


That during the regime of Colonel Elmore Captain B. de 
la Marquisie had been playing another role in addition to that 
of engineer in charge of rebuilding the fort, is attested from 
the following letter addressed by him to Gates under date 
of May 17: 


I have the honor to write you this to inform you of 
the arraignments which I have made with the savages of 
the Six Nations, that after having held council with them 
of which Mr. Stephnes was the interpreter, they prom- 
ised me neutrality, and that they will not medle any 
more with the affairs of the King of England, and they 
are satisfied that the King of France was a friend to the 
Americans for which they wiil rest at peace. 


The 26th of April last the savages of the Six Nations 
sent to the Fort for me, in consequence of which I was 
with them in Council! with the savages that was arrived 
from Canada. These savages from Canada promised me 
also neutrality in the presence of Mr. Dean, the Inter- 
preter, and told me that they will refuse General Carle- 
ton all sorts of propositions, and that they will not medle 
more with anything, and they gave me the following 
news: 


At a place called La Gallette (Oswaygatia I believe) 
where they are constructing a vessel of 28 [?] pieces of 
cannon which ought to be finished. There is in the Fort 
50 or 60 men, and 6 pieces of cannon mounted. At Ni- 
agara there is about 100 men. At Point Clair there is 
200 men which Mr. Johnson’s son left when he was last 
fall at New York. At St. John’s, last winter they had 
there and at the Isle aux Noix 1,000 men, and there they 
are constructing 12 batteaus of one mast, and several 
more large batteaus. When Messrs. Nermonet and the 
other gentlemen arrived, I had arraigned all this on my 
good will and my money, about a fortnight; being glad 
to have the occasion to oblige the country and render my- 
self useful to the Continent. 


10—Gates Papers. 
11—Gates Papers. 
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I hope General this will give you pleasure, and that 
you will have some regard to my good intention; it has 
cost me in presents to make them drink about one hun- 
dred dollars which I expended with a good heart. 


I expect two Canadian savages that has promised 
me to come from Canada to bring me news of all that 
passes, they will be at Fort Schuyler the latter end of 
this month; if you think proper that I shall be continued, 
I shall always be ready to execute your orders, and that 
will give much pleasure to the savages.'” 


A few days later Colonel Gansevoort himself asked “Mr. 
Spencer, Onyda,” to dispatch at least four Indians “for Os- 
wego and bring in all the intelligence they can of the move- 
ment of our enemys, &c.,” for which they were to be paid.* 


Under date of May 17 twenty-six members of “the com- 
pany of artillery stationed at Fort Schuyler” petitioned Gen- 
eral Schuyler for pay and “cloathing,” declaring, ‘“‘Some of us 
is mounting guard barefooted.” 


12—Gates Papers. 
13—Gansevoort Papers. 
14—Schuyler Papers. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


REPAIRS TO FORT STANWIX BRING VEXATION 
TO COLONEL GANSEVOORT’S SOUL 


lie is unlikely that any antiquarian will ever be able to solve 
the problem precisely how Fort Stanwix appeared at any 
given time in its history. There are plans galore in existence, 
but without the certainty that they were fully executed at 
any particular date; if, indeed, carried to maturity at all. 
Various engineers were employed, first and last; and like 
many modern architects, the ambition of at least one of them 
was to tear down the existing structure and to build anew. 


We have seen something of the instructions given Cap- 
tain B. de la Marquisie by General Schuyler, though the de- 
tailed plan approved by the latter has not been uncovered. 
From Fort Stanwix, under date of May 19, 1777, Marquisie 
addressed himself to General Gates as follows: 


I have the honor to write you this to inform you 
that I have received orders from General Schuyler to 
repair this fert in the same way form it was last war. It 
is absolutely necessary that I make it intirely new. Bar- 
racks, Ramparts, Parapet, Fosse and covered way, Fraise 
and Cheveaux de frise; all is destroyed. If there is no 
more troops te come than Col. Gansevoort’s Regiment, 
I can not absolutely repair this Fort so soon as I would 
wish it and the necessity requires. I wish you would 
send a reinforcement as soon as it is possible and give 
orders to the Quarter Master General to supply the 
necessities of the Garrison, by means of which I can in 
a little time put the place in condition not to fear the 


enemy.’ 


There is among the Gates Papers in the library of the 
New York Historical Society an undated memorandum which 
probably was submitted to Gates prior to the 5th of May, but 
which may well be reproduced at this point as summarizing 
what had already been done up to this point: 


Capt. De Lamarquisie’s proceedings at Fort Schuyler 
since his arrival at that post— 

has made helves to the axes, pickaxes & spades & 
other implements. 


1—Gates Papers. 
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has made 200 embares on siviere [ ?] 


has made a guard house at the entry of the Fort 
which before his arrival was behind. 


has made sentry-boxes where necessary to keep 
centinels. 


has built a house by order of the general for one 
Stefanny who is married to a squaw 24 ft long by 12 ft 
deep. 


has made a small store to put provisions under cover 
finished a house for the savages when they come to that 
post also arranged the Barracks which were of no ser- 
vice not being in a state without alteration to receive 
200 men and he will put them in a state to receive 500 
or at least 400 say. 


The Garrison has not yet permitted him to under- 
take the putting the fort in proper order and were there 
men sufficient, the grass will not be of sufficient 
strength for 15 days, to cut turf he has therefore em- 
ployed the few he has to open a road to the westward of 
the fort where he can get cedar and pine near at hand, 
whereas before they were obliged to go three miles to 
fetch a piece of wood as also firewood. 


as soon as Colo Gansevoort arrives he will set about 
the fort and trim [?] it up with turf &c from the bottom 
of the ditch &e. 


He proposes to raise the parapet with cedar (as 
there is enough about a mile from the fort) by the end 
of next month he thinks it will be necessary to order 200 
to 300 militia to assist in that work if no other troops 
are to be sent but Gansevoort’s. 


He proposes next week to make a hospital for the 
sick for the want of which and a surgeon he will be 
obliged to send them down having already done it Major 
Cockran is now very ill. 


When he arrived at Fort Schuyler the 20th of April 
with a company of 20 carpenters a few days after he was 
obliged to discharge 10 of them being shoemakers, tailors, 
& smiths who did not understand their business for 
which they engaged and he supposes have imposed on 
the good faith of the quartermaster general. He en- 
gages in their place to make the number after proving 
them as he thinks they ought to be good carpenters 
[illegible words here]. 
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When he arrived at Fort Schuyler the savages made 
very much of him saying that whatever he told them 
they should give credit to and would resolve to do what- 
ever he recommended and in consequence promised a 
strict neutrality. After a long harangue with them 
through the assistance of Mr. Stephanis which is the 
only man fit for such business, as he is very ready and 
earnest in our interests. 


The 26th April 2 savages from the Sault St. Louis 
near Montreal arrived among the 6 Nations. As soon as 
they heard there was a French officer at the fort they 
sent for him to hold a council which lasted from 9 in the 
morning to 6 in the evening but not being accustomed to 
such councils he neglected to lay in a good breakfast. 
Therefore declares when he broke up had great occasion 
for a good dinner. In the counsel the savages from Can- 
ada agreed with the Six Nations and him not to take 
part with the English as they call our enemies but re- 
main neuter. 


When he went out to meet them they received him 
with the honors of war a salute of 3 cannon and each 
savage fired his fusil, which I answered with 3 dis- 
charges from the detachment I had with me. When I 
left them the same ceremony happened. They made 
him a present, but unfortunately not worth much. He 
did all he could to engage the Canadian Indians to come 
down but could not succeed. There are two trusty ones 
which promised to return from Canada as soon as they 


arrive he will send them down. * * * 


P. S.—If you send Capt. Florimant here I believe it 
will be of service first to assist in the works, secondly 
the sight of another French officer will confirm to the 
savages what I have already told them—and also you 
may be assured he is an honest man. 


There is also among the Gansevoort Papers an undated 
communication from the colonel to General Gates, which 
seems to fit in at about this point. It reads: 


Col. Elmore before his departure from this garrison 
duly delivered me the different orders from Gen’l Schuy- 
ler with 100 Silver Dollars, being the whole of the money 
he had in hands, belonging to the United States as he 
informed me. The Hard Money which Gen’! Schuyler 
sent last year to this post is now nearly expended. It 
was solely intended for sudden occasions with the In- 
dians. I have found since my arrival here that I cannot 
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well Doe without a sum of money in Paper—for the 
Public use here, and some silver Solely for the Indians 
to be Lodged with me for which to ace’t for when called 
upon. I conceive it also necessary that two good horses 
be kept at this place for any sudden emergency. 


Me ke 


__1I would also request * * that a quantity of Rum 
might be sent up immediately as our fatigue and work- 
men have already been 7 days without it, what little is 
Left Being Reserved for the Indians who daily come and 


go from this Place. * * J shall afford the engineer every 
assistance in my power to promote the speedy completion 
of the works * *. But I must inform your honor that 


every man belonging to my regiment here will be obliged 
to be on fatigue except the necessary guards and scouts; 
the whole of which it is in my opinion will not be enough 
to compleat the extensive works which are to be done 
made here * * as the whole fort and barracks is to be 


new modelled * * 


I must not omit to acquaint y’r honor in what slow 
manner the Battoemen ply between this and Schenec- 
tady—I have now looked for them about 6 days * *. 
When they arrive here I dispatch them back the same 
day. * * J think another company will be wanted for we 
will want boards from the miler between this and 
Caughewauge—I shall be under the necessity of having 
at least 10 battoes to fetch lime and boards for the bar- 


racks &e. 


Congress, on May 22, resolved that “Albany, Ticonder- 
oga, Fort Stanwix and their dependencies be henceforth con- 
sidered as forming the Northern Department,’ and that 
“Major General Schuyler be directed forthwith to proceed to 
the Northern Department and take upon him the command 
there.”” Under the same date, James Lowell, in writing to 
Gates of the debate in Congress, likewise used the old and 
familiar designation, “Fort Stanwix,’ although General 
Schuyler himself was being given command over the works. 


Allusion has previously been made to an alleged lack of 
discipline at Fort Dayton, located at the German Flatts and 
the last post on the river below Fort Stanwix, some 30 miles 
distant. Fort Dayton was expected to act as a support to the 
much larger works at the Oneida Carrying Place. A letter 
addressed to General Gates by Major Robert Cochran of 
Gansevoort’s Regiment, dated at Fort Dayton, May 26, sheds 
further light upon both matters: 
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By order of Col. Gansevoort I repaired from Fort 
Schuyler to this place to assist in conducting the detach- 
ment under the command of Lieut. Coll. Willett up to 
their designed station. Meeting with Colo. Willett here, 
he requested me to take charge of the party, after he 
had adjusted the necessary business at this place agree- 
able to your honor’s command he then immediately pro- 
ceeded on his way in company with the surgeon to Fort 
Schuyler, ordering me to follow with all dispatch, but 
being detained somewhat longer than I expected, I there- 
fore thought it advisable not to proceed on my march till 
this morning, as for the particulars of the transactions of 
the night must refer your honor to the inclosed, whereby 
it will be understood that a dangerous mutiny was carry- 
ing on in this garrison by the troops under Major Liv- 
ingston. I thereupon took charge of the garrison, and 
send under guard by Lieut. Diffendorf, Major Living- 
ston, Adjutant Beekman, Quartermaster Davidson and 
three others and do not doubt but that the representation 
will apologize for the proceedings in taking charge of the 
said garrison at such a time of night and will meet with 
your honor’s approbation.’ 


A preliminary entry in Willett’s orderly book, used dur- 
ing his stay at Fort Stanwix, tells of his journey thither 
after the following manner: 


On Monday, May 12, 1777-—In the evening embarked 
with the detachment of our regiment amounting to two 
hundred men, officers included, for Albany where I ar- 
rived the Saturday following being the 17th, and on the 
Monday following which was the 19th in the morning I 
marched to Schenectady where I remained until the next 
day in the afternoon, and after seeing the batteaus, 7 in 
number, loaded with the baggage & put off I marched 
up the Mohawk River. And on the Sunday following 
being the 25th arrived at Fort Dayton where I left by 
order of Genl Gates one captain, 2 sub, 2 sergeants, 2 
corporals, 2 drummers & 40 privates to relieve that gar- 
rison after which Leaving that detachment with the 
major who came from Fort Schuyler to meet me, I set 
off in company with the doctor and arrived at Fort 
Schuyler the next day at one o’clock being Monday the 
26th of May, Making on the whole 13 days from the time 
T left Fort Constitution.’ 


2—Gates Papers. 
38—Willett’s Orderly Book. 
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It is to be hoped that no disrespect on the part of the 
present writer to Colonel Willett will be charged if the latter 
be here introduced to the reader by a quotation from “The 
History of New York in the Revolutionary War,” the work of 
Judge Thomas Jones, a relative of Willett’s but one who sided 
with the king and got little for his pains. It was written 
somewhere between 1783 and 1788. In the text of this his- 
tory we read: 


The fort was commanded by a Colonel Gansevoort, a 
Dutchman from Albany, who had served the preceding 
war in the Provincials, and was at the taking of the 
Havannah. The next in command was Lieutenant 
Colonel Willett, from New York, a bold, enterprising 
young fellow, of a good family, but which by misfortunes 
(the branch to which he belonged) had been for many 
years reduced. He served in the former war as a volun- 
teer in the Provincial service. He was then quite a lad; 
his bravery upon many occasions applauded. He was a 
great enthusiast, and professed, and pursued with great 
zeal, at different times, every kind of Christian religion 
in the world, (the Roman Catholic excepted,) but as 
that is now the political religion of the states, I should 
not be surprised to hear of his conversion to that; and 
instead of heading a mob, as in former days, on the 5th 
of November, and burning in effigy the pope, the devil 
and the pretender, to be carrying a cross, and kneeling 
at the appearance of the host. He served several years 
in New York as a petty constable, was never worth a 
farthing, but was ever poor and indigent. When the 
troubles began, he thought, as many others did, that by 
opposing Great Britain, and taking an active part on the 
side of rebellion, something might be gotten; at all 
events, nothing could be lost. He accordingly became a 
principal leader in all the mobs in New York prior to the 
actual commencement of the rebellion. 


In an appendix to Judge Jones’s work Edward Floyd de 
Lancey made in 1879 the following comment on the foregoing 
passage relating to Colonel Willett: 


The author [meaning Judge Jones] knew Marinus 
Willett, and his early life, exceedingly well, as he be- 
longed to a younger branch of the family of the author’s 
mother, hence the authentic and amusing descriptions of 
both. Willett’s latter life after the war—though he was 
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always a little erratic—was a very respectable one and is 
well known. He died quite well off in New York in 1830, 
at the age of 90 years. A speculative purchase of some 
lots at the sale of confiscated Bowery estate of James de 
Lancey, just after the peace, at the low price of that 
time, was the foundation of quite a good fortune, which 
is yet enjoyed by his descendants. 


To the foregoing it should be added that Willett was 
born in Jamaica, Long Island, July 31, 1740; graduated at 
King’s College in 1775; was chosen sheriff of the city of New 
York and served for eight years (1784-92) and was elected 
mayor in 1807.4 He was 37 years old at the time of the siege 
of Fort Stanwix, and hence was Colonel Gansevoort’s senior 
by nine years. 


After he had attained his seventieth year Colonel Willett 
took time to write an account of his military experiences. 
Upon his death his son, William M. Willett, rewrote the tale 
and it was printed in 1831. By many writers of events in 
the Mohawk Valley in Revolutionary days, this “Narrative” 
has been accepted as authentic in every respect, and espe- 
cially where it deals with the siege of Fort Stanwix has there 
been an indisposition to test the statements by reference to 
contemporary documents. As a matter of fact, not only did 
the colonel’s son unintentionally distort certain statements 
in his effort to render the narrative smoother in expression, 
but the colonel himself had obviously forgotten much and in- 
vented not a little. A number of such instances will be 
pointed out as this present work proceeds. However, at this 
time it is the intention to quote in ex tenso from the ‘‘Narra- 
tive,” both to relate Willett’s former acquaintance with the 
Oneida Carrying Place and vicinity and to present a picture 
of the use the region of Fort Stanwix had been to the armies 
in preceding wars. 


Shortly after the repulse of General Abercrombie and his 
army of British regulars and provincial troops before Ticon- 
deroga in July, 1758, it appears that the regiment to whicli 
the 18-year old Willett then belonged received orders to 
march up the Mohawk River; ‘‘and in about two weeks they 
arrived at the portage, between the waters of the Mohawk 
and Ontario, at the head of Wood Creek.” From this point 
the “Narrative” proceeds: 


4—Harper’s Handbook of U. S. History. 
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It was evident that preparations were making for a 
secret expedition. Parties were employed in erecting a 
dam at the head of Wood Creek; conveying batteaux and 
provisions to the same place, and removing various ob- 
structions to the navigation of the stream. These meas- 
ures were conducted with great dispatch by Colonel 
Bradstreet, who in two weeks from the time of his ar- 
rival at the portage, commenced his march with about 
3,000 men. The whole of this force consisted of Provin- 
cial troops, with the exception of one independent reg- 
ular company, commanded by Captain Ogilvie; and a 
company of artillery under the command of Captain Ste- 
vens. One thousand men were chosen from the regiment 
to which Lieut. Willett belonged, to be employed in this 
expedition. The captain of his company remaining be- 
hind, he was annexed with thirty men to another com- 
pany, commanded by Capt. Thomas Arrowsmith, an 
active, good officer. 


FROM AN OLD PRINT 


OSWEGO IN 1755 


Col. Bradstreet, who commanded this expedition, 
was well qualified for the enterprise; the success of 
which depended very much upon the celerity of his move- 
ments. The troops passed down Wood Creek with all 
the expedition in their power, though they were greatly 
impeded by the lowness of the water, and obstructions 
occasioned by trees, which the year before had been 
felled across the creek by order of General Webb, after 
the loss of Fort William Henry; a measure which savored 
more of timidity than skill. 


Although Col. Bradstreet used the greatest exertion, 
yet six days elapsed before he reached Oswego. At this 
place he remained a few hours, inspecting the troops, 
their arms and ammunition, and repairing the injuries 


> 
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the boats had received in their portage at the falls, and 
passage down the rapids. It was near dusk when the 
troops embarked on board the vessels, provided to trans- 
port them over Lake Ontario. Keeping near the shore 
of the lake during the night, on account of the danger to 
which the boats would be exposed by crossing at a dis- 
tance from the land, caused some delay, so that they did 
not arrive in sight of Fort Frontenac, the place of desti- 
nation, until the evening of the third day after leaving 
Oswego. 


They landed in the night, within two miles of the 
fort. The day following, the greater part of the men 
were employed in the woods, in making gabions and 
fascines. During this day, their ordnance consisting of 
two small mortars, was also landed, and having been 
erected about three-quarters of a mile from the fort, 
shells were fired at intervals during the greater part of 
the day. The enemy also kept up a constant fire from 
the fort; but their fire as well as ours was without ef- 
fect. Toward evening, the enemy had the misfortune to 
blow up one of their magazines, by which a breach was 
made in one of their bastions. 


Shortly after it was dark a detachment of 900 men 
marched toward the fort. Every man had a bundle of 
fascines in his hand, or every two men carried between 
them a gabion on a pole. Advancing in this order, 
through a hollow way, they took possession of a small 
eminence, only a hundred and seventy-five yards from 
the fort, where they commenced the erection of a breast- 
work, with two embrasures. Colonel Bradstreet was 
himself present when this work was laid out, and re- 
mained to inspect its progress until it was in a state of 
considerable forwardness. Five hundred men of the regi- 
ment with which Lieut. Willett was connected, were 
chosen for this service, and placed under the command of 
Lieut, Col. Curea. Lieut. Willett, whose fortune it was 
to be placed in exposed points during the various scenes 
of the campaign, was one of this detachment. The un- 
avoidable noise, occasioned by the erection of these 
works, soon discovered to the enemy what was going on, 
who directed against them a constant fire of grapeshot 
and musketry during the whole of the night. Such, how- 
ever, was the diligence and celerity which had been used 
during the night, that by daylight the breastwork was 
sufficiently high to cover the men, together with brass 
twelve pounders. As soon as the cannon were mounted, 
a fire was commenced against the fort, and kept up as 
briskly as possible. A brig which lay under the fort got 
under sail, but was soon made to run on shore by the fire 
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of a few shots from the twelve-pounders. By 9 o’clock 
the beating ef the chimade by the enemy brought on a 
parley, which terminated in a surrender of the garrison 
with all its contents before 12 o’clock at noon. The 
enemy, who were made prisoners of war, were suffered 
to go into Canada on the promise of the commandant 
to send an equal number in exchange. 


The afternoon of the day on which the fort was 
taken, was spent in destroying the works, sending off 
the most valuable articles, setting fire to the buildings, 
blowing up the magazines, and burning all the vessels of 
the enemy, (of which there were nine) with the excep- 
tion of two, in which had been deposited the most val- 
uable articles taken from the fort. The design of the ex- 
pedition being thus accomplished, the detachment set out 
on its return having lost but one man, and eleven 
wounded, but none of them dangerously. They pro- 
ceeded to the island where they halted when they first 
came in view of the fort. Early the next morning all 
the troops were on board the boats on their way back to 
Oswego. At Oswego, the batteaux were loaded with the 
goods which had been placed in the enemy’s vessels; after 
which the vessels themselves were set on fire. The 
troops then proceeded with as much expedition as pos- 
sible to Oswego Falls. 


At Oswego Falls they had a portage of a mile or 
more. The excessive fatigue of getting the boats, stores, 
and goods across the carrying place, at this portage, 
added to the great exertions they had already undergone, 
and the short time allowed for cooking their provisions, 
consisting of pork and flour, had produced violent dysen- 
teries. Unaccustomed to such fare and without proper 
stores or attendance, the men began to die very fast. 
During the three days that the men were employed in 
dragging the boats up the rapids, and carrying them 
across the portage, there were nearly 100 deaths. And 
by the time troops arrived at Fort Bull, which was four 
miles from the place where they were building Fort 
Stanwix, at least one-half of their number were unfit 
for duty. Removing the boats into the Mohawk River 
and carrying the goods over the portage, was a work of 


four days. 


Here ended with Lieut. Willett the active part of this 
campaign. On the night of his arrival at Fort Stanwix, 
in consequence of the incessant fatigue and exposure, 
which with the rest he had sustained on this last expedi- 
tion, he was taken very ill; and confined to a tent in the 
camp until the beginning of November. Having gained 
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a little strength, he was put aboard a batteau, and after 
a most painful journey of three days, arrived at Sche- 
nectady; from thence he was conveyed to Albany.° 


That Gansevoort and Willett found plenty to occupy 
their hours in pressing the reconstruction of the works 
we have many evidences; heavy responsibilities rested upon 
the broad shoulders of the young commander-in-chief of the 
little fortress. How much time Gansevoort may have found 
in which to indulge his passion for music in opposition to the 
nightly choruses either of bullfrogs—or possibly of wolves— 
we do not know, but we have the following epistle to indicate 
that he had thoughts both of his stomach and of his lady 
love: 


Fort Schuyler, 1st June, 1777. 
Dear Caty: 
Your agreeable received letter, was handed to me by 
Mr. Edward S. Willett, 

Your mention in yours that you will be glad to hear 
of coming Down soon, I must observe to you, that since 
my arrival at this post, I have received an order Pub- 
lished by his Excellency General Washington, that no 
officer is to leave his post without permission in writing 
from a general officer commanding in the Department. 
By this order you will find that I shall not have it in my 
power to pay you as many visits, this season, as I ex- 
pected. You may be assured that I shall endeavor to get 
leave to go down as soon as possible. 

I must inform you that I have exceeding good living 
here plenty of Veal Pigions and Fish of different Sorts. 

The express is just going off. I must therefore con- 
clude. Adieu and may God bless and Prosper you. 

I am in sincerity 
Dy Caty 
Yours very affectionately, 
Peter Gansevoort. 


Remember me kindly to your sister Mary and your Friend 
Mary Ganse’t. 


P. S. I shall be glad to hear from you by the first con- 
venient opportunity." 


That “Dear Caty’s” Peter did not permit his thoughts 
of her to distract him from the stern responsibilities of his 
position may be judged from the entries in the Willett Or- 


5—Willett’s ‘‘Narrative.” 
6—Gansevoort Papers. 
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derly Book. Thus, early in June we find John Barker was 
court martialed for robbing an Indian, while others were con- 
victed of sleeping on post, being drunk, ete. William Grimesby 
of Captain Aorson’s company, for being drunk on parade and 
for abusing Sergeant Davenport, was sentenced to receive 
150 lashes on the bare back—a punishment afterward in- 
flicted on various others for drunkenness, insubordination 
and different offenses. 


Although the regiment was thirty miles from a white 
settleinent and its members were kept busy felling trees, 
hauling logs, cutting and transporting sod and in other dirty 
and laborious tasks, the members were expected to observe 
strictly the military requirements of the day—even though 
they might be without shoes or uniforms. Thus Schuyler 
wrote Gansevoort from Albany under date of June 9: 


Let an officer daily inspect into the cooking and see 
that the utensils be kept clean; another to see that. their 
quarters be kept clean and sweet and their bedding fre- 
quently aired. * * * Nor must your adjutant bring any 
person to the parade for guard whose hair is not pow- 
dered, his person perfectly clean; his cloaths in good 
order, his arms bright and accoutrements in compleat 
order.’ 


In his “Narrative,’ Willett gives us to understand that 
he was greatly dissatisfied throughout with the work of the 
engineer and that Gansevoort would have dismissed Mar- 
quisie long before he finally sent him down the river under 
arrest, had the captain not been favored by Schuyler. It is 
not easy to find indications of such a condition of mind in 
such parts of the correspondence between Schuyler and 
Gansevoort as are available. Thus Schuyler wrote under date 
of June 9: 


You will please without delay minutely to inform 
me what advances are being made in fortifying Fort 
Schuyler and how the work is conducted. I am advised 
that all the economy is not made use of that ought to be 
and that the engineer employs a greater number of car- 
riages than are necessary. 


To which Gansevoort made reply, June 15: 


That notwithstanding all the men who are fit for 
duty which are not on particular command or on Guard 


7—Gansevoort Papers. 
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every day on Fatigue, the Works go on very slowly; 
there are about 2,000 Pickquettes lying around the fort 
which we have done Drawn out of the swamp through 
which we have been obliged to make Roads for that pur- 
pose and will soon be able to compleat that part of the 
business—nothing of any importance as yet done towards 
the strengthening the fortification which at present has 
little more than the name of a fortification. The engi- 
neer at this place has just laid the foundation of a salient 
angle before the gate and the carpenters are employed 
in framing a Barracks to be raised just before the glacis 
opposite the south Bastion the Barracks at present being 
bad and the whole of works being insufficient to. contain 
the few men we have here, the whole of the works which 
appear to me to be necessary and which Capt. Marquisie 
tells me are to be done at this place undoubtedly require 
more strength than we have at present. I, therefore, 
humbly request that that part of my Regiment which is 
at present stationed at Fort Dayton may be relieved and 
ordered to this place. * * * 


I will inform you that just before my arrival here 
the foundation of a small house was laid for one Stephen 
Degrau, a Frenchman who is married to an Oneida 
squaw. * * The engineer here had about 12 wagons. 
I can apvrize y’r Honor if he had had 20 he would have 
had employment for the whole. The engineer appears 
to be diligent in his business. * * I have since my arrival 
here given orders to * victual the carpenters here with 
one ration and one-half man per day, the master car- 
penter having produced the contract he made with Col. 
Lewis. * * Col. Elmore never delivered me any orders 
to victualize Indians, notwithstanding I have continued 
the mode adopted by him and Col. Dayton. * * 


By the enclosed return you find we have a number 
of sick here. * * this garrison is so destitute of cooking 
utensils, we were frequently obliged to wait the one for 
the other and in the meantime some using pans—just 
boiling of it up and others toasting their beef on 
Sticks to” 


I have been obliged to send for boards as far as 
Foxes at Canajoharry. The lime | expect we will be able 
to get at this side of the Little Falls.° 


It is not at all easy to comprehend why Captain Mar- 
quisie should have conceived the notion of constructing bar- 
racks and other buildings outside the walls of the fort, nor 


8—Parts of two letters same date, Gansevoort Papers. 
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how Schuyler, Gates or Gansevoort fell in with his plans. We 
shall presently see what became of much of this labor. An- 
other mystery is presented by the sending well down below 
the portage at the Little Falls of the Mohawk for boards and 
to the falls for lime, for the construction of any sort of works, 
at a period when the garrison was expecting an attack from 
the enemy at any time. Log houses had hardly gone out of 
style at that period, on the frontier. With respect to the 
transportation of materials, we find this entry in the Willett 
Orderly Book: 


June 16—The batteaus that arrived here this day 
with boards are to be ready to set out again with the 
other four batteaus that are at this place. The adjutant 
to take to provide three men to a boat out of the Regt. 
such as are most expert at working batteaus. 


Beginning with March 10 the Gansevoort Papers reveal 
correspondence between the commanding officers at Fort 
Stanwix and the department commander at Albany, with re- 
spect to one Thomas Mair, who appears to have been a settler 
at the Carrying Place and who had been dispossessed of his 
house and barn and his fences destroyed. At last, writing to 
Schuyler June 27, Gansevoort summed up the matter after 
this vigorous fashion: 


* * * in relation to Mr. Thomas Mair * * since his 
residence here for some time he has been found a great 
enemy to our cause ever since Col. Dayton’s arrival here 
last year, who obliged him to leave the place. Col. Elmore 
forbid him also to remain on this ground. * * As to his 
barn, it was but a tar roofing one and has been taken 
down. The new barracks are building on the same spot; 
his dwelling stands on the glacis of this fort. The engi- 
neer informs me that it must be taken down—it is a 
house of but little value.® 


9—Gansevoort Papers, 
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CHAPTER IX 


ST. LEGER’S MOTLEY ARMY DARES THE 
PERILS OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 


INSE only to the natives of Hesse-Hanau, suddenly snatched 

up and shipped overseas against their will, did the war 
in America reveal a most wonderful world. Despite the an- 
tiquity of such British regiments as the 8th and the 34th, 
both of which were represented in the little army which had 
been assembled for St. Leger, there were not a few in them 
whose knowledge of the earth’s surface had been most 
meagre before the recruiting officers picked them up to fill 
vacancies in the ranks. Let us assume, which would hardly 
have been the case, that these lads were thoroughly familiar 
with their native island of Great Britain, but otherwise un- 
traveled. From end to end the distance is some 600 miles 
and the greatest width 325 miles. The highest mountain 
they could possibly have set eyes upon would have been Ben 
Nevis in Scotland, 4,400 feet above the sea; the highest ele- 
vation in England was 3,210 feet and in Wales 3,590. The 
mighty Thames, the pride of every mother’s son of them, had 
the tremendous length of 228 miles; its width at London 
Bridge was 900 feet, and at Gravesend it spread out to the 
astonishing width of half a mile. 


By contrast, the St. Lawrence is usually credited with a 
length of more than 2,000 miles, embracing the greatest 
fresh water seas in any continent; from the point where it 
issues forth from the last of these mighty lakes, it seldom 
has a width less than four times that of the Thames at the 
latter’s widest; and expands to a breadth of 80 miles ere its 
waters mingle with the gulf; also from that point of issue 
from the lowest of the Great Lakes, it has a distance to the 
sea approximately four times that of the whole length of the 
Thames. Those members of the 8th and 34th who partici- 
pated in the campaign of 1776 southward from Canada, had 
the opportunity of looking up from the waters of Lake Cham- 
plain to summits not so many miles distant which overtopped 
Ben Nevis by close upon a thousand feet. 


The distance from the Gulf of St. Lawrence, up the river 
of the same name to Quebec, was some 75 miles greater than 
the extreme width of Great Britain. It sometimes took weeks 
for the troop and provision ships to attain this picturesque 
French town, already a century and three-quarters old. Grim 
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promontories rose grandly from the water’s edge; noisy 
rivers plunged over steep precipices to join their waters with 
the mightier stream. Montreal, from which the expeditions 
of Burgoyne and St. Leger outfitted, was 180 miles farther 
inland than Quebec. Even as far from the Atlantic as that, 
the stream widened and for a distance of twenty-five miles 
held a width of some nine miles in Lake St. Peter. Abreast of 
Montreal were the terrifying Lachine rapids, an earnest of 
the perils besetting the voyager on the upper river. 


To avoid their dangers, the point of rendezvous for St. 
Leger’s expedition was fixed at the village of Lachine, above 
the rapids of that name, on the northerly side of the river 
and on the island of Montreal, which is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence. Above Lachine is 
Lake St. Louis, where in descending for the first time is 
noted that strange dividing line of the two streams, each 
occupying the same bed—the deep green of the St. Lawrence 
and the pronounced brown of the Ottawa, continuing thus 
without perceptible mingling for fifty miles or more despite 
the churning of the waters as they pass through the foam- 
ing rapids. 


Under date of June 19 we find the following highly sig- 
nificant, though somewhat involved order in the Johnson 
Orderly Book: 


48 batteaux to be delivered to the Royal Regt of 
New York; 45 felling axes & 3 broad axes to be delivered 
to that regiment; 75 felling axes and 2 broad axes [for] 
the use of the 34th Regt. which are to be distributed 
amongst the boats at the discretion of the respective 
commanding officers. A number of thole pins to be pro- 
vided for each boat according to the patterns given to 
the carpenter, wooden punches to be made by the boats’ 
crews—two fishing lines & hooks in proportion to be de- 
livered to each boat. The K. R. R. N. Y. [King’s Royal 
Regiment of New York] are to take 440 barrels of pro- 
vision allowing 10 barrels each for 44 batteaux—the rum 
or brandy delivered out is to be put unto the officers’ 
boats for security—his excellency the commander-in- 
chief has been pleased to appoint Roville [Rouville] esqr. 
to be a captain in a company of Canadians in the room 
of Capt. McKay resigned—he is to be obeyed as such— 
the Royal Regt. of N. Y. to give the guards tomorrow. 


__ After Orders: The K. R. R. N. Y. to be completed 
with 14 days provision commencing Saturday the 21 June 
—their boats to be loaded at the king’s stores on Friday, 
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and from thence brought up to their quarters the same 
day to be ready to push at point of day on Saturday— 
their division is to be supplied with three pilots. * * It 
1s expected that the several captains have laid in neces- 
saries for their men for the campaign. 


On the 20th it was ordered that Ensign Phillips with a 
Sergeant, a corporal and thirty-two privates should be left at 
Lachine “‘in order to go with the baggage of the King’s Royal 
Regiment of New York over Lake Champlain and then pro- 
ceed after the army under the command of General Burgoyne 
with the baggage as far as Albany if he should proceed to that 
place—ten old men to be left at Point Claire.” The next and 
final entry in the Orderly Book applying to the start of the 
expedition reads: 

June 21—Forty boats to contain 400 barrels of pro- 
visions and 7 of rum—the remainder to be left at Colonel 
St. Leger’s quarters—the barrels to be distributed in 
such proportion as to make room for the officers and 
their baggage. Major Gray must see that the companies 
are provided according to seniority. The captain or offi- 
cers commanding campanies to be in the front—the 
oldest subalterns in the rear and the youngest in the 
center—34th precedes; squads of boats abreast when 
practicable. As Sir John has reason to apprehend from 
the many companies that have been made that there may 
be many irregularities committed by the men, he recom- 
mends it in a particular manner to all the officers. 


From an official report of the expedition written in the 
following October by Colonel Claus, it might be inferred that 
the first flotilla of boats did not move from Lachine until 
Monday, despite the advance notations of the Orderly Book. 
At any rate, Claus makes the definite statement that he left 
Lachine on the 23d of June in company with Sir John John- 
son, who was his brother-in-law; and that St. Leger himself 
was then “getting the artillery-boats ready to take in two 
sixes, two threes and four cohorns (being our artillery for 
the expedition),” with the expectation of following the next 
day. From a further reference in Colonel Claus’s report, it 
would appear that St. Leger at one period was as much as 
forty-five miles behind Sir John on the ascent of the river. 


Claus had arrived in Quebec on June 1 after a year and 
a half spent in England. During the period elapsing between 
the conquest of Canada by the British and the outbreak of 
the American Revolution, he had served as deputy Indian 
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commissioner in charge of the Canadian Indians. He had now 
returned with an order from London placing him in charge 
of the Indians assigned to St. Leger’s expedition. On reach- 
ing Quebec, he found Sir Guy Carleton absent in Montreal, 
to which place his letter from Lord George Germain was for- 
warded by Lieutenant Governor Cramahe, Claus himself ar- 
riving there a few days later. He promptly waited upon Sir 
Guy, who acknowledged the receipt of the letter, “but said 
nothing further upon it, addressing himself to Captain Tice,” 
who had been in England as companion to Joseph Brant the 
winter of 1776-7, but who was now in Canada. Claus, in his 
report of the interview, is unfortunately vague in his phrase- 
ology; but one may conclude that Sir Guy then and there in- 
formed Tice that Claus from then on was to have authority 
over Tice “and those Indian officers and Indians that were 
destined for Brigadier St. Leger’s expedition.” But a day or 
two later when Claus again waited upon Sir Guy “for his 
orcers and instructions” and asked what rank he was to have 
on the expedition, the governor general replied that it could 
not be settled there. 


Some time before the expedition moved from Lachine, 
Claus said he was told by Sir Guy that, according to the last 
accounts received from Colonel John Butler, there were sixty 
men at Fort Stanwix “in a picketed place.” Having had much 
previous knowledge of the works at the Oneida Carrying 
Place, it may be assumed that this casual report of the situa- 
tion did not content the returned traveler. At any rate he 
tells us that, “determined to be sure,” he dispatched ‘one 
John Hare, an active Indian officer, with the Mohawk Chief 
John Odiseruney, to collect a small party of Indians at Swe- 
eachy [Oswegatchie, now Ogdensburg], and reconnoitre Fort 
Stanwix as well as possible, and bring off some prisoners if 
they could.’’! 


While awaiting the report of this scout, let us keep our 
minds upon the toil and peril of St. Leger’s little army. One 
of the Jesuit Fathers, writing long years before of this 
stretch of the St. Lawrence, declared that what detracted 
from the river’s utility was the waterfalls and rapids “extend- 
ing nearly 40 leagues, that is from Montreal to the mouth of 
Lake Ontario; there being only the two lakes I have men- 
tioned—Lake Francis and Lake St. Louis—where navigation 
is easy. In ascending these rapids it is often necessary to 


1—Claus’s letter to Secretary: Knox, dated Montreal, Oct. 16, 1777. Docu- 
mentary History of N. Y.; et al. 
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alight from the canoe and walk in the river, whose waters 
are rather low in such places, especially near the banks. The 
canoe is grasped with the hand and dragged behind, two men 
usually sufficing for this. Occasionally one is obliged to run 
ashore and carry it for some time, one man in front and the 
other behind.’ At such times it was necessary to land and 
“carry all the baggage through woods or over high and 
troublesome rocks, as well as the canoes themselves.” There 
were portages of “one, two or three leagues, and for each 
several trips must be made.” This old traveler kept count of 
the number of portages and found that they carried their 
canoe 35 times and dragged it at least 50.? 


Thus the advanced party of St. Leger’s expedition, 
under Sir John Johnson, had proceeded hardly more than a 
dozen miles through Lake St. Louis before they came to the 
series of rapids known respectively, as one ascends the river, 
as the Cascade, Split Rock, Cedar and Coteau Rapids, 
where the river has a fall of 84 feet in eleven miles. Each 
of these rapids has its own peculiarity. As the modern 
steamboats descend with their throngs of tourists, the latter 
marvel at the skill of the pilot, exclaim as columns of water 
vise higher than the decks, or gasp as the vessel seems about 
to be drawn in under the plunging waves. To be told of 
armies pushing their way up stream, along the river’s edge, 
long before the days of the canal, strikes one with amaze- 
ment. 


However, in the course of the years the French inhabi- 
tants of Canada had evolved a means even without steam 
or the digging of canals, to overcome somewhat the difficul- 
ties of ascending the St. Lawrence. The batteaux mentioned 
in the Orderly Book of the St. Leger expedition were flat- 
bottomed boats from 35 to 40 feet in length, each extremity 
terminating in a point but with a width of six feet in the cen- 
ter; their usual weight was four and a half tons and they had 
a capacity of 1,500 pounds of cargo. A plank ran along the 
sides for the crew to tread and the boats were worked by 
oars, poles, a mast sail or even dragged by ropes. The sides 
were about four feet high and, for the convenience of the 
rowers, four or five or even more benches were laid across. 


“Tt is,” says Weld, ‘fa very awkward sort of a vessel, 
either for rowing or sailing, but it is preferred to a boat with 
a keel for two very obvious reasons: first, because it draws 


2—Browne’s ‘‘The St. Lawrence River.’’ 
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less water, at the same time that it carries a larger burden; 
and secondly, because it is much safer on lakes or large rivers, 
where storms are frequent.” Telling of his own experience, 
Weld continues: “Three men were found sufficient to con- 
duct an empty batteau of about two tons burden up the st. 
Lawrence, but if the batteau be laden, more are generally 
allowed. They ascend the stream by means of poles, oars and 
sails. Where the current is very strong, they make use of 
the former, keeping as close as possible to the shore, in order 
to avoid the current, and have the advantage of shallow water 
to pole in. The men set their poles together at the same mo- 
ment, and all work at the same side of the batteau; the 
steersman, however, shifts his pole occasionally from side to 
side in order to keep the vessel in an even direction. The 
poles commonly used are about eight feet in length, extremely 
light and headed with iron. On coming to a deep bay or inlet. 
the men abandon the poles, take to their oars, and strike, if 
possible, directly across the mouth of the bay, but in mans: 
places the current proves so strong that it is absolutely im- 
possible to stem it by means of oars, and they are obliged to 
pole entirely around the bay. Whenever the wind is favor- 
able, they set their sail; but it is only at the upper end of the 
river, beyond the rapids, or on the lakes or broad parts of it 
where the current is not swift, that the sail itself is sufficient 
to impel them forward. 


“The exertion it requires to counteract the force of the 
stream by means of pole and oars is so great,” this traveler 
of the 18th century continues, “that the men are obliged te 
stop frequently to take breath. The places at which they stop 
are regularly ascertained; some of them, where the current 
is very rapid, are not more than half a mile distant one from 
the other; others, one, two, but none of them more than four 
miles apart. Each of these places, the boatmen, who are 
almost all French Canadians, denominate ‘une pipe,’ because 
they are allowed to stop at it and fill their pipes.” 


Having surmounted the Coteau Rapids, St. Leger’s expe- 
dition entered Lake St. Francis, where for a distance of 
twenty-five miles the river has a width of some five and a 
half. At this point the men of St. Leger’s own regiment 
the 8th or King’s, in some manner “lost” one of their bat. 
teaux. Since it was subsequently recovered by the Indians, it 
is safe to assume that it merely drifted away through the 
carelessness of the crew. The blame, at any rate, was placed 
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by the commander-in-chief upon the officers of the company, 
who were subsequently assessed “three dollars extraordinary 
for the batteau that was lost at Point Abaw [Point au Bau- 
cet] in place of five paid to the Indians for finding the fifth 
batteau, and for the future whatever companies shall lose 
battenux or provisions by negligence shall pay the whole 
value and be censurable besides.” 


At the upper end of Lake St. Francis are the Long Sault 
Rapids, nine miles in length and through which the river 
races at a speed of twenty miles an hour. It is considered 
the greatest of all the rapids, containing the heaviest swells 
on the river. Waves dash high in air as they meet hidden 
rocks. Two entries appear in the Orderly Book in connec- 
tion with the passage of these rapids by the expedition, 
which suggest that the boats were here conveyed by land 
around the swirling waters and that this was the only port- 
age along the St. Lawrence. After encamping at Buck’s 
Island, regimental orders, appearing to apply only to Sir 
John’s command, were that “‘the officers employed in seeing 
the batteaux carried over the Long Sault shall give in-an 
exact list of the number of boats brought up by each squad.” 
Several days later regimental orders were to the effect that 
“each officer commanding companies is to pay three dollars. 
each subaltern one dollar to the quartermaster in order to pay 
the men who carried the batteaux over the Long Sault.” 


Somewhere en route oceurred an episode of which we 
have only the aftermath recorded. Under date of July 24 
Sir Guy Carleton wrote to General Maclean a letter contain- 
ing the following paragraph: 


Lieutenant Colonel St. Leger may be informed that 
he ought to have seized and sent down here in irons, those 
Canadians whom he mentions having held such conver- 
sations to and occasioned the desertion of Capt. Rou- 
ville’s Company. Two men for each deserter are to be 
demanded, upon pain of military execution, from the 
parishes to which the deserters belong, and the captains 
of militia are to be enjoined to find the deserters them- 
selves, and safely conduct them to where you shall direct, 
in order to their being sent prisoners to the companies 
from which they have deserted, there to be tried and 
punished.* 


During the ascent of the river Colonel Daniel Claus gath- 
ered together “a body of 150 Misiagey and Six Nations In- 


4—Roger’s footnote to “Haddcn’s Journal.” 
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dians.” All “the Indians of the inhabited parts of Canada, 
whom I had under my care for fifteen years and was best 
acquainted,” he subsequently wrote in his report, ‘were des- 
tined for General Burgoyne’s army.” The Missisagues, to 
use the spelling of a later authority on the tribes,» were 
Algonquins and composed of the Eagle tribe cf the Ojibwa na- 
tion, residing near the site of the present city of Toronto on 
the Canadian side of Lake Ontario. 


While still ascending the river, Claus was met by Captain 
Hare and the party of Indians he had taken with him on the 
scout to Fort Stanwix. They had with them five prisoners 
whom they had captured, “one of them being a lieutenant,” 
and four scalps, “having defeated a working party of sixteen 
rebels as they were cutting sod towards repairing and finish- 
ing the old fort.” Claus’s report of the scout, not having been 
written until weeks after the siege, when it was included in 
his narrative of the expedition, may be tinctured with infor- 
mation he gained later. However, he relates that Hare re- 
ported the fort as ‘a regular square and garrisoned by up- 
wards of 600 men; the repairs far advanced, and the rebels 
expecting us, and were acquainted with our strength and 
route.” 


Claus immediately forwarded the prisoners to St. Leger, 
then ‘fifteen leagues in our rear,” whereupon St. Leger sent 
for Claus and, “talking over the intelligence which the rebel 
prisoners gave, he owned that if they intended to defend 
themselves in that fort our artillery was not sufficient to take 
it.’ Penning his report of the expedition in October, Claus 
here observes: ‘And here the brigadier still had an oppor- 
tunity and time for sending for a better train of artillery and 
wait for the junction of the Chasseurs, which must have 
secured us success, as every one will allow. However, he was 
still full of his alert, making little of the prisoners’ intelli- 


gence.” 


The “alert”? to which reference is thus made figures in 
no other contemporary paper, so far as is known. Claus rep- 
resents that during the ascent of the St. Lawrence, St. Leger 
had it in mind that “the Misiagey and Six Nations should 
accompany him in an alert to Fort Stanwix, by a short cut 
through the woods from a place called Salmon Creek, on Lake 
Ontario, about twenty miles from Oswego, in order to sur- 
prise the garrison and take it by small arms.” 


5—Letter of Wm. C. Bryant of Buffalo to W. L. Stone, 
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That St. Leger would have done better had he sent back 
for more artillery and awaited its arrival before  pro- 
ceeding to the fort, may well be questioned in the light of 
subsequent events. In all probability he would have done 
worse; at any rate the fort would have been more strongly 
garrisoned. Had he carried out his “‘alert,” it is most unlikely 
that the garrison would have yielded, while the battle of 
Oriskany could hardly have been fought. The careful reader 
can draw his own conclusions from the sequel. 


The last 50 miles of the 180-mile journey up the river 
was through relatively placid water, broken up by the famous 
“Thousand Islands” of later days, which are really nearly 
1,700 in number. Within a few miles of the waters of Lake 
Ontario, camp was made on Buck’s Island, as it was then 
termed; now commonly known as Carleton Island and be- 
tween the main land of New York and the much larger Wolfe 
or Long Island. The French name for it is said to have been 
Isle aux Chevreuils, from the fact that deer frequented it to 
enjoy the good pasturage which it afforded. It is supposed to 
have been fortified by the French years before the British 
conquest of Canada. Frontenac mentions it as one of his 
stopping places on his expedition against the Onondagas, at 
which time Captain Du Luth was left on the island with a 
garrison of forty men, masons and others, with orders to 
“complete the fort.’ This fort, the remains of which are still 
to be seen, was located at the up-stream end of the island, 
which has an undulating surface underlaid with limestone. 
The land in the vicinity of the fort rises gradually to a spa- 
cious plane fifty feet above the river, above which it rises 
precipitously from a cove which afforded a safe protection 
for boats. Not only was this little harbor protected by the 
fort, but the area below the works was sufficiently fertile to 
provide vegetables for the garrison. The plan of the fort 
“shows it to have been after Vauban; it forms three-eighths 
of a circle about 800 feet diameter, the abrupt face of the hil! 
not requiring these defences which were furnished for the 
rear.” The ditch was excavated in rock, four feet deep and 
twenty-two feet in width. The covert way was twenty-two 
feet wide, the counterscarp vertical, and the outer parapet 
four feet high, the glacis being formed of material taken 
from the ditch. The rampart within the ditch was of earth; 
ravelins were made before each re-entered angle; and at the 
alternate salient angles, bastions were so placed as to com- 
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mand the fort at its various approaches very effectually.* 
Preliminary to the outbreak of the American Revolution the 
island is said to have been converted by the British into a 
large magazine or depot for military supplies and general 
rendezvous.’ 


Buck’s Island was reached by the head of St. Leger’s 
expedition on the 8th of July and immediately the entries in 
the Orderly Book are resumed. The batteaux were to be 
“taken up to the store tomorrow morning at 4 o’clock and 
unloaded, and such as wants repairing to be drawn up; the 
taylors of the Regiment [Sir John’s] begin to work tomor- 
rew morning to complete the men’s clothing.” On the 10th 
St. Leger in general orders announced for the first time his 
appointment “to act as brigadier general.’ Chevelier St. 
Oaris was appointed a lieutenant “in Captain Rouville’s com- 
pany of Canadians”—which bears testimony to the fact that 
not all of that command had deserted, as might be inferred 
from Sir Guy Carleton’s letter previously mentioned. Joseph 
Locks and John Laurence were appointed sergeants in Cap- 
tain Duvan’s company. 


Two subalterns and 50 men were ordered to ‘attend the 
deputy quartermaster general to clear ground sufficient to 
exercise the army, the party to be furnished with proper 
utensils for that purpose.” The order for the encampment 
reads: “The King’s Regiment and the 34th form one corps 
and will encamp on the right. The Hessian Chasseurs on the 
left, and the Royal Regiment of New York in the center. 
Lieutenant Collerton will choose out the proposed ground on 
the right of the army for his party of artillery and will be- 
gin immediately to prepare bark huts for his ammunition. 
The irregulars will be arranged by the deputy quartermaster 
general. Colonel Claus will take ground for the Indian allies.” 


On the 11th Lieutenant Crofts of the 34th Regiment was 
appointed major of brigade for the expedition. It was ordered 
that a sergeant and eight privates of Captain Rouville’s com- 
pany of Canadians should go to Oswegatchie—now Ogdens- 
burg, then a fortified post—for provisions. On the same day 
a regimental order from Sir John assigned Ensign McKenzie 
to duty in Captain McDonell’s company; Ensign Crothers tc 
Major Gray’s company and Ensign Crawford to Captain 
Daly’s. These details are here reproduced as a possible aid 


6—Hough’s “History of Jefferson County.” 
7—Bouchette’s “History of Canada,”’ 1815. 
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in establishing the size of Sir John’s regiment. Including 
“his own’ company, there were obviously at least four com- 
panies. 


Formal announcement was made on the 12th that ‘His 
majesty has been pleased to appoint Colonel Claus to be su- 
perintendent of the Indian department on this expedition.” 
In his own later report, Claus dates his appointment, or 
rather recognition by St. Leger, as having occurred on the 
8th. He was, he writes, empowered “to act for the best judg- 
ment of his majesty’s service, in the management of the 
Indians of the expedition as well as what regarded their 
equipment, presents, etc., he (St. Leger) being an entire 
stranger thereto.” There was then at Buck’s Island, Claus 
continues, a vessel which had aboard some Indian goods 
“which Colonel Butler had procured for the expedition, but I 
found almost every one of the above articles I demanded at 
Montreal were deficient, and a mere impossibility to procure 
them at Buck Island, had I not luckily provided some of those 
articles before I left Montreal at my own risk, and with dif- 
ficulty Brigadier St. Leger found out thirty stand of arms in 
the artillery stores at Swegachy [Oswegatchie], and I added 
all my eloquence to satisfy the Indians about the rest.” 


An order issued on the 13th affords interesting light on 
the daily rations of the troops and the general situation in the 
encampment. Verbatim, it reads in part: 


* * no person to draw more than one ration per 
day, viz: 1% pound of flour, 114 of beef or 10 oz. of 
pork, & such troops as choose to draw one pound of 
flour pr day shall receive from the D. Q. master General 
the value weekly of the remainder at 1! pounds; all 
public stores not immediately pertaining to any partic- 
ular corps to be put in charge of the detachments under 
the orders of Capt. Potts of the King’s Regiment at this 
post; the detachment of the King under the command of 
Capt. Lanott’s will furnish a relief of 1 sergt, 1 corpl and 
12 privates every day to the above detachment. The D. 
Quartermaster General will direct a hut to be built with- 
in the lines of the encampment of Capt. Pott’s detach- 
ment to receive all public stores and is to be sufficient to 
protect them from the weather; each corps shall receive 
under their charge a certain number of boats; all the 
overplus boats for publick stores will come under the 
charge of C. Pott’s detachment and each corps will be 
answerable for the particular attention for the safety of 
the boats given unto their charge, and to report to the 
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superintendent any repairs they may want. Each corps 
after expending what provisions they have received, to 
draw weekly their rations, and they will sign an order 
for all drawn for such persons on this expedition in his 
majesty’s service who do not belong to any particular 
corps. 


Colonel Claus will ascertain the number of Indians 
absolutely necessary to be fed at this post of which he 
will give directions to the brigades who will give direc- 
tions that the S. rations be issued daily to the Indians, 
and Colonel Claus will appoint a person from the Indian 
Department who speaks the Missaga [Missisague] lan- 
guage to attend the delivery of said provisions which by 
him is to be received in bulk delivered in camp to Indian 
Department, and the D. Commissary General will deliver 
no provisions to any persons but under the assignment 
of commanding officers of corps and detachments and 
the D. Q@. C. Lieut. Burnet of the King’s Regt. is ap- 
pointed superintendent of the King’s Batteaux. 


On the following day it was ordered that all leaky and 
damaged batteaux belonging ‘“‘to the different corps” should 
be immediately hauled ashore “and turned up on their own 
ground” ready for repair under the directions of Lieutenant 
Burnet. At the same time a return ‘of the number of 
caulkers and carpenters belonging to the different corps” was 
ordered to be made immediately with the men ready to at- 
tend at the same time. 


It was ordered that no person whatever should trade 
rum or any spiritous liquors “for anything which the Indians 
have to dispose of.” The Indians were to be informed by 
their officers that it was necessary to have the countersign 
in order to pass the sentries and guards of the camp; and it 
was to be “strongly recommended to them not to leave their 
encampment after dark lest they should be subjected to in- 
conveniences from the difficulty of pronouncing or remem- 
bering the password.” Traders on the island were forbidden 
to sell any rum or spiritous liquor “without the assignment 
of Captain Potts.” 


Sergeant lulligrew of the 34th Regiment was appointed 
provost marshal for the expedition and it was ordered ‘all 
prisoners except those styled officers from the rebel army” 
should be employed daily on “fatigues,” a man from the 
guard to attend them. How many of such there were and 
whence they came in addition to the handful previously 
brought in from Fort Stanwix, there is no intimation. Wo 
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are informed, however, that their ration per day was to be an 
ounce of pork and a pound of flour each. 


On the 15th the men of Sir John’s regiment were ordered 
to expend “that part of their ammunition which is fit for 
service in firing at marks every morning in the presence of 
their officers ;” and on the next day the same regiment was 
instructed to ‘“‘send one sergeant and 12 careful men to the 
artillery at 8 o’clock to examine the ammunition.” 
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CHAPTER X 


IN WHICH A GOOSH NARROWLY ESCAPES 
DIVERTING HISTORY 


OW nearly Peter Gansevoort came to being robbed of 
the distinction he was actually destined to win at Fort 
Stanwix has never been emphasized, if it has been noted at 
all. Yet the records show that both Schuyler and Washing- 
ton had it in mind at slightly different periods to send a gen- 
eral officer to command what each deemed a most important 
post. From the Schuyler letter books we learn that from 
Saratoga on the 14th of June the commander of the Northern 
Department inserted the following paragraph in a communi- 
cation to Philip Livingston, James Duane and William Duer: 


I shall be happy, if you think it advisable, to second 
my application to Congress in favor of Van Schaick, he 
may perhaps be appointed under the idea of the necessity 
of having a general officer at Fort Schuyler, to which I 
wish to send him, as he is pretty generally known 
amongst the Indians and we want a man of his standing 
at that important post. 


When we consider Colonel Goose Van Schaick’s first name 
and the fact that a city called Rome was to arise in later 
years at the Oneida Carrying Place, the desire to pun is irre- 
sistible. 


Presumably entirely unaware of this movement to send 
her brother again to take immediate command over him, just 
as Van Schaick had previously been his colonel, Gansevoort 
on the 23d addressed his ‘““‘Dear Caty”’ as follows: 


I avail myself of this opportunity to inform you that 
I am still in good health and usual spirits. 


I am informed that three French officers taken at 
sea, by an English Vessel and carried to New York, some 
time, and have since made their escape, they inform that 
it is the avowed intention of the enemy to carry on their 
operation to the southward. If this information be true, 
I am of the opinion that the Inhabitants at your place 
are not so much alarmed as they were when I left you. 
You must needs think when this reached me it must have 
given me the greatest satisfaction. 


I now flatter myself that you with the rest of the 
good Citizens will not be driven by that Vile murdering 
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Banditti from your peaceable habitations.—We are like- 
wise informed that General Howe will not move until 
their Reinforcements arrive from Canada — hence 
I infer that nothing Threatens from the North and con- 
sequently that this campaign will be to me an exceeding 
inactive one. 


I am confident that the state of New York cannot 
produce so eligent a garden as we have here at present, 
with two fine summer Houses, and a stream of water 
which runs round the whole. 


The Bearer of this will be Mr. John Hansen, com- 
missary at this post. I shall also write by him a letter 
to General Schuyler to obtain leave of absence from him 
for a few days about the last of July or the first of Sep- 
tember, at which time if I should get Permission, 
shall do myself the pleasure to pay you a visit. 


I am Dear Caty 
Your affectionate friend 
and Very Hum Servant 


Peter Gansevoort. 
To Miss Caty Van Schaick. 


It becomes an interesting problem to decide whether 
young Gansevoort was expressing his own private convic- 
tions or merely seeking to relieve the anxieties of his lady 
love. To read some of the contemporary British letters and 
journals, one might suppose that the whole world knew of 
burgoyne’s three-part campaign of the coming summer long 
before he returned to Canada. One might also assume that the 
Indians were constantly passing back and forth so frequently, 
not to mention the Tories, that news of the projected opera- 
tions would reach headquarters at Albany speedily. Yet the 
foregoing letters, together with others yet to be quoted, sug- 
gest that there was as much ignorance on the part of the 
Congress.side respecting the movement from Canada as 
there was on the part of the British respecting the situation 
at Fort Stanwix. 


As for the wonderful garden on which Gansevoort prided 
himself, it was located in a peculiar bend of a small creek 
several rods from the southeastern bastion of the fort, on 
the “down river” side. From its formation—perhaps espe- 
cially from the way its beds were marked out on a crude map 
of the region—-it came to be known as the “Snowshoe Gar- 


den.” 
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Whatever the commandant of the fort may have thought 
about his position when he composed his epistle of the 23d, 
two days later he was to have evidence that the enemy had 
not wholly forgotten such a post existed. Colbrath’s journal 
entry tells us succinctly that “Captain Grigg with Corporal 
Maddeson of his company, being between the forts Newport 
and Bull, about one and one-fourth miles from Fort Schuyler, 
were attacked by a party of Indians who wounded and toma- 
hawked them and scalped them. The captain was alive when 
found, but the corporal dead.” Gansevoort, writing the next 
day to Schuyler, expands the story somewhat after this man- 
ner: 


Iam sorry to inform your Honor that Captain Gregg 
and Corporal Madison, of my regiment, went out a gun- 
ning yesterday morning, contrary to orders. It seems 
they went out just after breakfast, and at about 10 
o’clock Corporal Madison was killed and scalped. Cap- 
tain Gregg was shot through his back, tomahawked and 
scalped, and is still alive. He informs me that the mis- 
fortune happened about ten o’clock in the morning. He 
looked at his watch after he was scalped. He saw but 
two Indians. He was about a mile and a half from the 
fort, but was not discovered until two in the afternoon. 
I immediately sent out a party and brought him into the 
fort, just after three o’clock; also the corpse of Madison. 
Gregg is perfectly in his senses, and speaks strong and 
hearty, notwithstanding that his recovery is doubtful.? 


The contemporary records of this episode may be still 
further amplified by the following paragraph from Stone’s 
“Life of Brant”: 


There was very little romance in Colonel Gansevoort, 
and he related the incident with military brevity. The 
story, however, has often been told, with a variety of 
amplifications, particularly in regard to the wounded sol- 
dier’s faithful dog, to whose affectionate sagacity he is 
said to have been indebted for his discovery, if not his 
life. According to the narrative of President Dwight, it 
appears that Gregg and his companion had been seduced 
into a fatal disobedience of orders, by the clouds of pig- 
eons appearing in the adjoining woods. Immediately 
upon their fall, the Indians rushed upon them for their 
scalps, which they took—giving each a simultaneous cut 
upon the head with their tomahawks. The corporal had 
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been killed by the shot, but Captain Gregg was only 
wounded. Feigning death, however, he had the presence 
of mind, and fortitude, to submit to the subsequent tor- 
ture without betraying himself by a groan or the quiv- 
ering of a muscle. The Indians departing immediately, 
Captain Gregg crawled to his lifeless companion and pil- 
lowed his head upon his body; while his faithful dog ran 
to a place at no great distance thence, where two men 
were engaged in fishing, and by his imploring looks and 
significant actions, induced them to follow him to the 
spot where lay his wounded master. Hastening to the 
fort, the fishermen reported what they had seen, and a 
party of soldiers being forthwith dispatched to the place, 
the bodies of the wounded and the dead were speedily 
brought into the garrison, as we have seen from the 
colonel’s official account. Captain Gregg was severely 
wounded, independently of the scalping; and his case 
was for a long time critical. 


It would appear that Gansevoort at first suspected some 
of the neighboring Indians of the foregoing attack, and that 
the Oneidas arose to defend themselves of the insinuation. 
The address they delivered is missing, but the colonel’s reply 
was as follows: 


Brother Warriors of the Six Nations: I thank you 
for your good talk. 


Brothers: You tell us you are sorry for the cruel 
usage of Captain Gregg, and the murder of one of our 
warriors; that you would have immediately pursued the 
murderers, had not General Schuyler, General Gates, and 
the French general desired you not to take any part in 
this war; and that you have obeyed their orders, and are 
resolved to do so. I commend your good resolution and 
intention. 


Brothers: You say you have sent a runner to the 
Six Nations to inform them of what has happened, and 
that you expect some of your chiefs will look into the 
affair, and try to find out the murderers. You have 
done well. I shall be glad to smoke a pipe with your 
chiefs, and hope they will do as they speak. 


Brothers: I hope the mischief has been done, not 
by any of our good neighbors of the Oneida nation, but 
by the Tories, who are enemies to you as well as to us, 
and who are ready to murder yourselves, your wives, 
and children if you will not be as wicked as themselves. 


Brothers: When your chiefs shall convince me that 
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Indians of the Six Nations have had no hand in this 
wicked thing, and shall use means to find out the mur- 
derers and bring them to justice, you may be assured 
that we will strengthen the chain of friendship, and em- 
brace you as our good brothers. I will not suffer any of 
our warriors to hurt you.” 


It was not until June 29, it would appear, that Schuyler 
had definite information of what was to be expected from 
the north. At any rate, it was on that date that he sent the 
following letter to General Herkimer of the Tryon County 
militia: 


General Burgoyne with his army is advanced as far 
as Crown Point and meditates an attack on Tyconderoga, 
and it is said that Sir John Johnson is to come by the 
way of Oswego, to make an effort on Fort Schuyler. I 
have written to Colo Gansevoort to give you the most 
early intelligence, should he learn that the enemy: ap- 
proach. You will therefore please to keep the militia 
in readiness to march, at a moment’s warning, to the sup- 
pore of Colo Gansevoort. 


By spirited exertions we shall be able to I trust to 
repulse them in every quarter.° 


On the following day Schuyler wrote Gansevoort: 


A report prevails that Sir John Johnson intends to 
attack your post. You will therefore put yourself in the 
best posture of defense possible. Keep out scouts.* * * 


I have written General Herkimer to support you 
with the militia, in.case you should be attacked. Cive 
him therefore the most early intelligence if any enemy 
should approach you.? 


Before they could well have received the intelligence 
from General Schuyler, the officers of the garrison had, on 
July 1, adopted an elaborate set of regulations “governing 
the 3d Battalion for field exercises.”’ On the 3d Gansevoort 
wrote Schuyler: 


* * * the number of men here are small, yet suffi- 
ciently large for the quantity of provisions at this post, 
at present having only barrels of beef and pork 
which is the total of all the meat (tho the flour and peas 
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are considerable larger in proportion) & the demands of 
the Indian department are considerable. We likewise 


have no more than barrels of rum. * * 


paper money which is depreciating the paper currency 
and if that should be looked over they are determined 
not to take any paper money for the future which they 
have reported through the different castles & creates a 
great uneasiness amongst them.° 


On the 4th of July, which apparently was not observed 
by the garrison as the anniversary of Independence Day, 
Gansevoort laconically included in a long letter to Schuyler on 
his situation news of a fresh tragedy. In part this communi- 
cation read: 


* * * Every possible assistance is given to Capt. 
Marquizee to enable him to carry on such works as are 
deemed absolutely necessary for the defense of the gar- 
rison. The soldiers are constantly at work, even such of 
them as come off guard are immediately turned out to 
fatigue. But I cannot conceal from your excellency the 
impossibility of attending to all the great objects pointed 
out in the orders * * without further assistance, send- 
ing out sufficient parties of observation, felling timber 
into Wood Creek, clearing the road from Fort Dayton, 
which is so embarrassed in many parts as to be almost 
impassable and prosecuting at the same time the internal 
business of the garrison, are objects of the greatest im- 
portance, which should if possible be immediately con- 
sidered. * * One hundred & fifty men would be needed 
speedily & effectually to obstruct Wood Creek—an equal 
number will be necessary to guard the men at work fell- 
ing & hauling of timber. Such a deduction from our 
numbers would scarcely leave a man in the garrison 
which might therefore be easily surprized by a very con- 
temptible party of the enemy. 


Yesterday a party of at least 40 (Indians) supposed 
to be of Butler’s emissaries attacked Ensign Spoor with 
16 privates who were out on a fatigue cutting turf about 
34, of a mile from the fort. One soldier was brought in 
dead and inhumanly mangled—two were brought in 
wounded, one of them slightly and the other mortally. 
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Six privates. and Mr. Spoor are missing. Two parties 
were immediately sent to pursue the enemy, but they 
returned without being able to come up with them.* * * 


Our provisions are greatly diminished by reason of 
the spoiling of the beef and the quantities that must be 
given from time to time to the Indians. It will not hold 
out above 6 weeks.® 


Late in June or early July there had occurred an inter- 
view near Unadilla between General Herkimer and Joseph 
Brant, the Indian chieftain. This has been depicted variously 
and even more variously construed. The two men had been 
close neighbors on the Mohawk at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution and on friendly terms, but both were accompanied to 
the place appointed for the interview by several hundred 
men—Herkimer by his militia and Brant by warriors of the 
Six Nations. There were many interesting features con- 
nected with the event, and in a sense the meeting forms a 
part of the campaign against Fort Stanwix; yet the facts are 
too much in dispute to be considered except at greater length 
than the present work will allow—and contemporary records 
are for the most part lacking. Suffice it to say that Brant 
in the end declared that he and his Indians were about to 
cast in their lot with the king; and there was a feeling in high 
quarters that Herkimer had not well acquitted himself in the 
affair. Thus Schuyler wrote him on July 4: 


* * T am apprehensive that the agreement you 
have made with Brandt will not turn out much to our 
advantage, for altho it was prudent not to refuse to let 
the Mohawks of the lower Castle go to the Canajoharie 
Castle, yet permitting Mr. Stewart and Mrs. Butler to 
reside there is putting these people in a way to do more 
mischief than they could have done had they been obliged 
to remain where they were and as Brandt informed you 
that he was going to Butler and proposed to join in the 
expedition, which he says is to be carried on at Fort 
Schuyler. This ought to have prevented every kind of 
treaty with him, however, as it is done we must abide 
by it.” 


On the following day General Schuyler addressed a com- 
xunication to Congress relative to the situation in the north, 


in which he said: 
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* The enemy have had a party at Fort Schuyler, 
who ce. eae a captain and corporal of Gansevoort’s 
Regiment. This with the threatenings of Joseph Brandt 
and his party and the prospect of the enemy’s approach 
by Oswego greatly dispirits the people of Tryon County, 
who have called upon me for support in such a manner 
that I am obliged to leave Col. van Schaick in that quar- 
ter and apprehend that a reinforcement will soon be re- 
quired there. 

* [I assure you I am far from being at ease on 
the score of provisions for if we should not be able to 
throw a supply of fat cattle, I fear that we shall not have 
a sufficient quantity of salt meat in this part of the 
country. At Fort Schuyler only, 29,000 cdd hundred 
weight has been condemned.°* 


On the same day it apparently occurred to the command- 
ant of the forest fortress that it might be wise to quiet the 
apprehensions of a certain young woman down on the Hud- 
son, for he penned the following epistle: 


Dear Caty: 


I have just time to acquaint you that I am well, and 
hope to hear the same from you by the return of this 
express which will leave Albany one or two dave after 
his arrival. 


You will undoubtedly hear of some mischief done 
again by some Indians to a party of our men who whare 
at work about three-quarters of a mile from the fort. I 
hope this will not occasion the least uneasiness in you, 
with respect to my safety, I can assure you that I think 
myself as safe in this fort as I would in any part of 
America and shail not expose myself by strolling about 
the garrison. The express is waiting for this and must 
conclude. 


Iam D’r Caty 
your Sincere Friend 
P. Gansevoort.® 


Responding to Gansevoort’s representations of the 4th 
Schuyler replied from Fort Edward under date of the 8th 
that he had written to General Herkimer “desiring him to 
give directions to have the road cleared and afford you a re- 
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inforcement of 200 men from his militia.’ Schuyler’s letter 
to Herkimer follows in part: 


The road leading from Fort Dayton to Fort Schuyler 
1s SO much incumbered with wood by the falling of trees 
across it, that it is rendered impassable for men or car- 
rlages: you will therefore please to order 200 of your 
militia to be employed in clearing it away with all the 
dispatch the nature of the service will admit of; each 
men bringing an axe with him. 


Col. Gansevoort, who commands at Fort Schuyler, is 
very pressing for a reinforcement to carry on the neces- 
sary works at that garrison and as I have it not in my 
power to send up Continental troops for that purpose, I 
must beg you will order 200 men of your brigade to his 
support and assistance." 


Two days later Schuyler wrote Gansevoort a letter in 
which occur these two obscure but not unimportant passages: 


If you should receive intelligence of the approach of 
the enemy you will apply to Major Badlam, who com- 
mands the Continental Troops I sent up under Col, Van 


Schaick to reinforce you. * * * Send Capt. Marquisie 
down & let Major Hubbel superintend the works.” 


Schuyler did not mean that he had already sent up 
troops under Van Schaick to reinforce Gansevoort, though a 
hasty reading of the sentence might seem so to indicate. In 
course of time, as will subsequently appear, Badlam and his 
detachment did become a part of the garrison of Fort Stan- 
wix. They were on duty within the settlements as Schuyler 
wrote. The reference to Captain Marquisie may or may not 
have been so intended as to verify the statement in Willett’s 
“Narrative,” before quoted, with respect to Gansevoort’s hav- 
ing placed the French engineer under arrest on Willett’s own 
representations. 


To give the reader a clearer idea of the allegations made 
by Colonel Willett against Captain Marquisie thirty-five 
years after the event, it may be remarked that as the fort 
was originally constructed on approaching it one came first 
to an inclined embankment termed the glacis. Behind this 
was a sort of shelf known as the covert or covered way, which 
had no roof whatever for all its name. Upon this shelf the 
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picket or advance guard was expected to stand, being pro- 
tected by the embankment or glacis from the enemy’s fire. 
Behind the covert way was the deep ditch, and beyond that 
was the fort proper, for every few feet of which horizontally 
and vertically there was a technical military name. To quote 
now from Colonel Willett’s “Narrative”: 


The engineer who had been employed to repair the 
fortifications was a French gentleman; but was wholly 
incompetent to his task. Instead of repairing the works 
after the manner of their original construction, which 
could easily have been done,—for though in a state of 
decay, the principal outlines of the old fort were suf- 
ficiently visible,—the engineer sent out large parties to 
procure logs from a swamp. Having ordered them to be 
drawn near the fort, he began to erect them in the covert 
way, and not in the center of the ditch where they had 
formerly been placed. After having with much labor 
procured the logs, it appeared that each log was seven 
feet longer than was necessary; the logs being seventeen 
in length, when the pickets that were to be made of them 
only required ten feet. This blunder of the engineer, 
together with the general remissness he showed, at so 
critical a moment, led Colonel Willett to suggest to 
Colonel Gansevoort the propriety of discharging him 
from the office he filled. Colonel Gansevoort, however, 
from the circumstance that the engineer had been ap- 
pointed by the commander-in-chief of the Northern De- 
partment, General Schuyler, to superintend the fortifica- 
tions, was reluctant to take this step. , 


The fortifications, consequently, continued to go on 
under the superintendence of the engineer. The bar- 
racks were repaired within the fort, and a large and com- 
modious building intended for this purpose was erected 
a little beyond the foot of the glacis. But all of these 
works were of secondary importance; indeed the bar- 
racks out of the fort at the foot of the glacis, could be 
of no use in case of investment, but rather an injury. 
And so it actually proved: for the enemy set fire to this 
very building at a time, when the wind, blowing fresh 
toward the fort, occasioned considerable inconvenience 
to the garrison. In the meantime little was done to 
strengthen the fort, though there was every reason to 
expect the instant arrival of the enemy. 


The anxiety of Colonel Willett, arising from a con- 
viction of the incompetency of the engineer, in connec- 
tion with the critical state of the fort, led him closely 
to inspect the progress of the state of the fortification. 
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The engineer had begun to erect a salient angle to the 
gate, with two embrasures in it. He was also engaged 
in erecting pickets along the covert way. The pickets 
were placed about three feet from the parapet of the 
glacis. Two of them were framed together with cross- 
pieces, and formed a kind of porthole which were in- 
tended to be placed opposite the embrasures. But it soon 
appeared from the manner in which the pickets were ar- 
ranged that the portholes formed of the pickets with 
crosspieces, would come opposite the neck of the em- 
brasures. By this means the salient angle would be ren- 
dered wholly useless. Colonel Willett at an early stage 
of the work, noticed the error, but thought it best to let 
the engineer take his own course, until the line of pickets 
should be carried to that part of the salient angle where 
they would be opposite to the embrasures. When the 
engineer reached this part of his work, his ignorance 
would be without the least covering; and yet he never 
discovered his error until the pickets were erected op- 
posite the neck of the embrasures. Then for the first 
time he saw that all his labor in erecting the salient 
angle had been in vain; and that it could not be used 
without first knocking away the neck of the embrasures. 
The case being stated to Colonel Gansevoort, he directed 
Colonel Willett to arrest the engineer, which was accord- 
ingly done. He was permitted to repair to headquar- 
ters; a letter at the same time being sent to General 
Schuyler assigning the reasons of the arrest. 


It was not until some time in the month that this 


step was taken. Information had already been received 
that the enemy were advancing toward the garrison. 


It is not impossible to reconcile Willett’s claims to having’ 
been dissatisfied from the first with Marquisie, with the con- 
temporary letters covering the case; or his statement that 
the engineer was subsequently placed under arrest. Never- 
theless must it be clear to the reader that Gansevoort could 
not have believed Marquisie incompetent; and that the latter 
was not sent down to Schuyler until the latter had so ordered. 
Unfortunately there is not available the letter from Ganse- 
voort which drew forth that order from the general. 


At that period Schuyler was beset with troubles on every 
hand. From Fort Edward, under date of July 10, he let his 
exasperation boil over in the following communication to the 
Committee of Tryon County: 


I am sorry, very sorry, that you should be calling 
upon me for assistance of Continental troops, when I 
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have already spared you all I could. * * For God’s sake 
do not forget that you are an overmatch for any force 
the enemy can bring against you, if you will act with 
spirit.2 


Two days later Gansevoort paused amidst a multitude of 
labors and responsibilities to indite this reassuring epistle to 
Miss Catherine Van Schaick: 


Fort Schuyler, 12th July, 1777. 
Dear Caty: 


I Received yours by the Express yesterday and was 
very sorry to hear that you was so much distressed on 
the account of our having evacuated Ticonderoga. 


I have yesterday received a Letter from General 
Schuyler who informs me that he has ordered General 
Harkimer to send me a Reinforcement of 200 men of the 
militia. I doubt not but we shall be perfectly secure 
when they arrive. I could wish that you and the rest of 
my Friends ware as secure as I shall then think myself. 
We are very busy in Fortifying this Fort, and doubt not 
but shall give them a warm Reception if they should pay 
us a Visit. 

I am D’r Caty, 
your sincere friend, 
Peter Gansevoort." 


General Herkimer, however, was having his own troubles, 
and from the letter he wrote, or at least sent, to Schuyler 
there was little basis for a hope that Gansevoort would 
speedily be reinforced. Dating his communication from 
“Canajohary District July 15” he said: 


Honorable Sir: 


Necessity urgeth me to trouble you again with these, 
to acquaint you of the present circumstances of our 
county. Agreeable to your direction, I ordered 200 men 
of my brigade for reinforcement of Fort Schuyler, but 
with great trouble I got them to assemble for march. 
The first arrived party I sent along with some officers to 
assist respectively with work and guard in the repair of 
the road to Fort Schuyler, but instead of advancing of 
the others to be expected, I must hear to my surprise 
that they have been stopped in their march and counter- 
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manded entirely by an order of the committee ciair- 
man, Lt. Colo. Wm. Seeber and a few members of the 
committee, as the inclosure will convince your honor 
clearly. I resented immediately these contrary proceed- 
ings, whereupon another committee meeting was called. 
I also renewed my orders that such a number of militia 
should march, and the committee at their last convention 
repealed the former orders of the chairman and sent a 
like orders to the colonels, that the ordered militia should 
march on. But that stopping of the militia by the com- 
mittee as aforesaid, made such a confusion and discour- 
agement that I hardly got and was able to dispatch today 
a number of men sufficient to guard the battoes being 
loaded at the German Flatts with provisions, arms and 
ammunition for Fort Schuyler. It appears a general dis- 
turbance and declining of courage in the militia of our 
county, for reason of which they allege that they see 
themselves exposed to a soon invasion of enemies and 
particularly of a large number of cruel savages, and fore- 
saken of any assistance of troops to save their country. 
They alone think themselves not able to resist such 
enemies, for if they would gather themselves together 
to oppose their poor wives and children would be then 
left helpless and fall a prey to the merciless savages. ! 
can assure you, that some are already busy with moving 
away, some declare openly that if the enemy shall come, 
they would not leave home, but stay with their families, 
and render themselves over to the enemy, as they can’t 
help themselves otherwise without succor. I may say, 
whole numbers of men in each district are so far dis- 
couraged, that they think it worthless to fight, and will 
not ovey orders for battle, if the county is not in time 
succored with at least 1,500 men, Continental troons. 
The loss of the important Fort Ticonderoga and Mt, In- 
dependence made the greatest number of our affected 
inhabitants downhearted, and maketh the disaffected 
bold. * * * Also they say instead of being reinforced, 
the few Continental troops that guarded the working 
parties on the road to Fort Schuyler were recalled. 
Colonel v. Schaick in person left the county and Major 
Badlam, who is with his party at Gose Van Alystyne’s 
waiting hourly for orders too, to march down and out of 
the county. * * * I was urged to promise the men, I 
sent now to guard the battoes, and on the road as above 
mentioned, that they shall not stay longer than three 
weeks from home to home and the committee orders are 
UGH OGe O103)\/C eee 
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Apparently as a result of the foregoing information, 
Schuyler wrote to John Barclay and others on the 18th: “I 
have been under the necessity of ordering Colonel Weston 
with his regiment into Tryon County, and inclose you an 
order.”'® About this time Jacob Cuyler, deputy quartermas- 
ter general of purchases, wrote Gansevoort of ordering 21 
head of cattle for the fort, one to be for the use of the In- 
dians. Whether these particular cattle arrived before the 
enemy appeared before the walls of the fort is not clear; but 
on the 19th the garrison received some succor of another 
sort. Colbrath’s journal records the event thus succinetly: 


Captain Grigg being much recovered of his wounds, 
set off for Albany. Same day arrived captain Swart- 
wout, Lieutenants Diefendorf, Ball, Welch, McClellan, 
Bowen, Ostrander and Colbrath and Ensign Denniston, 
with a number of recruits for the regiment. 


On the 21st Willett’s orderly book records an order that 
“the militia are to continue to furnish for the fatigue until 
further orders.” On the same day “Dear Caty’s” brother 
Goose wrote his friend Peter from Albany this rather formal 
communication : 


Dresir: 

The Inclosed General Order will inform you that the 
troops stationed in Tryon County are at present under 
my direction you will therefore communicate to me at 
Albany without the least loss of time all extraordinaryes 
which may happen at your station Especially if the 
enemy should be found to approach towards your post 
or any other post of Tryon County the General desires 
you to close up wood Creek by falling trees across it in 
Every part so as to prevent the enemy’s sudden approach 
to you should they attempt it. I have no news but what 
Mr. John Hansen who goes off this Day will communicate. 


I am with respect to yourself and the gentlemen of 
your corps 
Your most obedient 


Humble Servant 
G. V. Schaick.”” 


16—Schuyler Papers. 
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On the same day also Schuyler penned a letter to the 
Council of Safety of New York, he then being at Fort Ed- 
ward, in which he indulged in the following comment as to 
the man who was so soon to win renown at Oriskany: 


After the improper agreement made by General Her- 
kimer, these troops marched back. 2< But if-I may 
be allowed to judge of the temper of Cone Herkimer 
and the committee of Tryon County from their letters to 
me, nothing will satisfy them, unless I march the whole 
army into that quarter.*® 


On the 25th the entry in Willett’s orderly book read: 


One capt, 2 sub, 3 sergeants & 50 privates to be 
warned immediately to hold themselves in readiness to- 
morrow morning at daybreak, with 3 days provisions 
ready cooked as a guard for the militia, while they are 
obstructing Wood Creek. 


The following day the commandant once more undertook 
to comfort the young lady down at Albany, but perhaps 
caused her distress as well from his coupling of the latest 
news with a forecast of the future: 


Dear Caty 


I again take the pleasure of writing you a few lines 
to inform you of my being still in good Health and usual 
spirits, and hope to hear the same from you by the first 
opportunity. I expected ere now to have done myself 
the pleasure of paying you a visit. 


I have yesterday received an account by an Indian 
that Colo. Butler has kindled a Council Fire at Oswego 
with Indians of Different Nations and that their num- 
bers are not like to be as large as was expected. 


You will not expect me down till some time in Fall, 
as 1 cannot consistent with my Honor and the good of 
the service leave my post, till we know in what the treaty 
will terminate at Oswego. 


18—Schuyler Papers. 
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CHAPTER XI 


FORT “IVS” FALL SPURS ST. LEGER ON 
TOWARD THE MOHAWK 


MPHASIS has before been laid upon the effect of the 
enormous distances and the lack of means of quick 
intercommunication between the units supposed to be in- 
volved in this projected three-fold British expedition of the 
summer of 1777. When Burgoyne left England in the begin- 
ning of April, he was, according to his later statements, under 
the impression that Sir William Howe at New York was to 
receive reinforcements and orders which would insure British 
co-operation up the Hudson. As has been shown, Sir Guy 
Carleton received instructions to outfit both Burgoyne and 
St. Leger and start them off with orders to report to Sir Will- 
iam Howe at Albany. When Burgoyne reached Canada he 
was shown a letter from Sir William to Sir Guy making no 
reference to any such co-operation, but he concluded that 
after having dispatched that letter to the north, the com- 
mander-in-chief down below would have received orders 
changing his plans. There was, under the conditions obtain- 
ing at that period, no possibility of quickly querying the sec- 
retary of state in Londen nor yet the commander-in-chief at 
New York. 


We have now an equally striking illustration. Even be- 
fore St. Leger had begun his ascent of the St. Lawrence, 
Burgoyne had set off to the southward, following the familiar 
water route to Crown Point and Fort Ticonderoga. He met 
no opposition until the latter fortress was reached, and there 
the bright thought of one of his engineers caused the evacua- 
tion of the whole American works without the necessity of a 
storm or siege. Under the French the fort had turned back 
various British and colonial expeditions, and had gained the 
name of being impregnable. As developed by the Americans 
in this war the works were supposed to be vastly strongey 
as well as larger, though the garrison was not deemed suf- 
ficient properly to man them. However, had the garrison 
been double its actual size, it is difficult to perceive how the 
Forts Ticonderoga and Constitution could have been held— 
though the immediate after-result of the evacuation would 
doubtless have been less disastrous. What happened was that 
Burgoyne’s engineers were able to construct a road with 
ereat facility to the top of a supposedly inaccessible hill, from 
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which his cannon could rake the American fortifications. Si. 
Clair’s one thought was to extricate his army. 


Although at that time Burgoyne and St. Leger were 
within 150 miles of one another by air line, eleven days 
elapsed before the latter at Buck’s Island learned of the for- 
mer’s surprising success. St. Leger leaped to the, perhaps 
not unnatural, conclusion that Burgoyne was going to have 
an almost unimpeded march to Albany. In that case, if St. 
Leger were to obtain any of the glory, he must bestir him- 
self so as to secure Fort Stanwix and sweep triumphantly 
down the Valley of the Mohawk to the common rendezvous. 
Thus his official announcement of the good news was accom- 
panied by orders for an immediate movement of his own ex- 
pedition. These orders are here reproduced verbatim as 
given in Stone’s edition of the Orderly Book, and for reasons 
which will later become apparent it is to be desired that the 
reader will scrutinize them most carefully: 


July 17—The brigadier has the satisfaction to in- 
form the corps in this expedition that Fort Ticonderoga, 
a large quantity of provision & artillery & stores with 
their whole stock of live cattle were abandoned by the reb- 
els to the grand army the 6th inst.; that many prisoners 
were taken and many killed, and that at the moment the 
advanced corps of Indians were in hot pursuit; the troops 
on this expedition to hold themselves in readiness to em- 
bark on an hour’s notice; 40 days provision for 500 men 
to be immediately sorted to be ready to be embarked on 
boats which the superintendent will point out. Lieuten- 
ant Collorton will prepare ammunition for two 6-pound- 
ers & cohorns and 50 ball cartridges per man for 500 men 
and make a demand of the number of large boats that 
will be sufficient for their transports; all ovens to be set 
at work to bake 6 days bread for 500 men; great care 
must be taken that it will be well soakt in that time; 
each corps to find what bakers they have (and report) to 
the deputy commissary general at 10 o’clock; the King’s 
Regt., the 34, Capt. Watt’s detachment, and Capt. Reveil’s 
corps to be completed with 50 rounds of good ammuni- 
tion immediately. All those corps who have it not in 
their own stores will make a demand on the artillery and 
give a receipt agreeable to the forms they require; it is 
absolutely necessary that the officers commanding corps 
should provide their men with some sort of cases to keep 
their locks dry through the woods in rainy weather; the 
master of the ship Colwheel and Mr. Miller, the chief 
ship carpenter with any other carpenters or seamen 
they think proper to call for, to assist or advise with, 
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and to take an exact and particular survey of the state 
and condition of the sloop Charity, and to make the re- 
port to the brigadier in writing this day, signifying 
therein whether their works and timber will admit of 
such repair as will enable her to sail the lakes again 
with any probability of safety. Lieut. Barnet of the 
King’s Regt will preside on this survey. 


* * A return to be given in immediately by each 
corps to Lieut. Barnet of the King’s regt of the number 
of the batteaux, painters, oars, setting poles and paddles, 
specifying the size of the batteaux. 


July 18—The advance guards consisting of all the 
officers and 80 rank and file of the King’s & 34th Regts, 
the tribe of Misisagey Indians, with what is on the island 
of the Six Nations, and the officers and rangers, will 
move tomorrow morning at 4 o’clock. The King’s & 34th 
Regts will receive 10 boats each for their men & twenty 
days provisions. The officers will be allowed a proper 
portion of boats for their baggage on their way to 
Oswego, those boats will be man’d by supernumeraries 
of each corps. Capt. Ruvielle’s corps of Canadians will 
remove the same time & carry 20 days provisions for 
500 men. The corps will be assisted by a proper number 
of men [from] the King’s and 34th to mount the rapids 
to Fort Stanwix. The provision boats as well as those 
of the officers baggage are to be loaded this evening 
ready to push at a moment’s warning in the morning. 
The advance corps to carry 6 days provision in bread and 
pork to shut out any possibility of want of provision 
from delays or disappointments of the King’s vessels; 
the officer commanding in chief finds himself under the 
painful necessity of putting a short stop to the currency 
of trade by ordering that the crews of boats that come to 
unload on the island may go one trip with provision to 
Oswego for which they will be paid. Every brigade of 
provision boats, which arrived before the return of the 
vessels from Niagara, Capt. Potts will push forward to 
Oswego with all expedition. 


From the foregoing orders certain writers have under- 
taken to calculate the number of troops engaged in the ex- 
pedition.! They have played with the order for rations and 
ammunition for 500 men. They have admittedly been puzzled 
as to whether the 500 men were all white troops, or included 
both Indian and white troops. Striving to reduce the num- 
bers employed in the expedition in an obvious effort to excuse 


1—Depeyster’s introduction and Stone’s notes to Sir John Johnson Orderly 
book, in particular. 
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its failure, at least one writer has insisted that the entire 
number of whites and Indians leaving Buck’s Island for Fort 
Stanwix could not have been 500. 


The present writer confesses that he would have been 
sufficiently mystified from the foregoing orders, had he 
never seen those which are yet to come, or read Colonel 
Claus’s subsequent report with its sarcastic references to St. 
Leger’s proposed “alert.’”’ With respect to the latter, it will 
be noted that nothing in the foregoing orders refers by name 
or obvious implication to any other intention than for the 
whole expedition to move to Oswego; yet there is allusion to 
an advance corps and there are instructions as to preparing 
the weapons for a march through the woods. Again, it 
might be possible to argue that the rations and ammunition 
specified were intended only for the advanced corps of whites 
and Indians. But, let it be observed, the orders do not stop 
with rations and ammunition for 500 men; there are what 
appear to be supplemental orders for various units—although 
this may be an overlapping of special and general orders. 
However, the problem will be found to grow more compli- 
cated rather than less as we proceed with the Orderly Book, 
with its reference to Hessians and additional Canadians, 
wholly excluded from the foregoing: 


July 19—The troop [bugle call] will assemble the ad- 
vanced corps, and upon the beating the second troop, 
they will embark. Each corps will be allowed one boat 
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to carry such things as will be immediately wanted, 
which will move with the artillery and provisions des- 
tined for Fort Stanwix. The remainder will stay .at 
Oswego till a general clearance of that port. The whole 
brigade of Canadians that brought up the Hessians to 
be employed in carrying provisions to Oswego, after giv- 
ing eight hands to strengthen Capt Rouville’s company. 
The artillery under the conduct of Lt Collerton to carry 
20 days provisicens for their own detachment. Three of 
the Rebel prisoners now in the provost guard who have 
taken the oaths of allegiance to the King, are to be em- 
ployed as batteau men to Lt Glennie’s detachment to 
which will be added 10 men of the Royal Yorkers which 
takes two boats from the proper line of transports. 


July 19—After Orders: The several corps to pro- 
ceed in two lines dressing. The leading boats, the officer 
commanding in chief and the staff in the lead; the lines 
to be followed by Artillery, the King’s Regt., Capt Ruvil’s 
company & 2 merchant boats and the 34th Regt. 


Signals to be observed by the detachment; the 
ensign hoisted amidships and one musket a signal for 
all boats to put off; The ensign hoisted in the bow and 
one musket a signal for all the boats to put ashore. A 
signal to be made by any boat in distress, three succes- 
sive muskets; a signal for [illegible] anything white in 
the bow. 


The detachment of Royal Artillery under the com- 
mand of Lieut Glennie, the R. R. N Yorkers, the com- 
panies of Chasseurs & officers and rangers of the Indian 
department & Canadians destined for the transport of 
provisions are to hold themselves in readiness to embark 
tomorrow morning at 4 o’clock, for which purpose the 
officers commanding the different corps are to see that 
their boats are loaded this evening; all the ovens to be 
employed this evening in baking for the Hessians. Three 
Canedians out of each of the seven boats to be employed 
as steersmen to the Royal Yorkers & Hessians, for which 
in equal number agreeable to the proportion [of] each 
corps, receipts must be given for the provision boats. 
The whole to proceed in the following order. First, the 
commanding officer with such of the staff and Indian 
department as on the ground. 


As between advance orders and reports written weeks 
or months after the event it may sometimes be difficult to 
choose. Even diaries or journals are open to the suspicion 
of having been written up after an occasional lapse of a few 
days. In the case of the Orderly Book, these orders issued at 
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Euck’s Island appear to indicate a failure for at least a part 
of the expedition to set off on the day intended, when the 
original order was in effect superseded without any clause 
so declaring. Among the questions that arise with respect 
to the foregoing orders are these: If St. Leger were really 
planning to set off through the forest for Fort Stanwix, 
taking with him only 80 rank and file of the British reg- 
ulars, why did the order of July 18 assign “all the officers’ 
of the 8th and 34th Regiments to the first boats? If St. 
i.eger himself intended to lead this flying detachment, how 
happens it that the orcer of the 19th places ‘‘the officer com- 
inanding in chief and the staff in the lead, the lines to be 
tollowed by artillery”? Surely he would not have planned to 
take the whole staff with him to Fort Stanwix, letting the 
bulk of his little army get through the rapids of the Oswego 
River and brave the perils of Oneida Lake unofficered. Above 
all, it is obvious that he could not take the artillery through 
the forest on an “‘alert.”” As for the matter of provisions in- 
dicating the forces on the expedition, let it not be overlooked 
that after the order for the 500 rations for 40 days had been 
issued and presumably executed, and a delay had occurred in 
the start, allusions are made suggesting the arrival of fresh 
Hessians, with this significant “after order” of the 19th: 
“All the ovens to be employed this evening in baking for the 
Hessians.” Again, with respect to the ammunition, let it be 
observed that Captain Rouville’s “company of Canadians’’ 
was armed and regularly supplied with ammunition, this indi- 
cating the members were not mere boatmen or axmen, as 
some writers have assumed. In no published matter having 
reference to the expedition have there, as far as known, ever 
appeared definite figures for this unit. As for Sir John’s 
Royal New Yorkers, the number of 133 appears in Lord 
George Germain’s schedule of troops assigned St. Leger, but 
it seems preposterous to assume that the number was any- 
thing so small as that, considering the number of captains 
and companies, and the 48 batteaux assigned the command at 
Lachine. Apart from any other recruits which may have 
swelled this unit during the winter and spring, we find @ 
footnote by Baxter to “Digby’s Journal,’’ based on numerous 
references to American Archives relating to the life of Sam- 
uel McKay, who had been an ensign and heutenant in the 62d 
Foot when it served over here in the French war. At the 
conclusion of the latter he had retired on half pay. He was 
in command of a body of Canadian volunteers at Fort St. 
Johns when it was captured by Montgomery in 1775; was sent 
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to Hartford, Conn., as a prisoner; succeeded in escaping after 
abortive attempts; made his way to Canada; raised a com- 
pany of volunteers, “with which he joined St. Leger’s expe- 
dition and went safely through the campaign.” 


There are no illuminating entries in the Orderly Book 
subsequent to those above quoted until the expedition at- 
tained Oswego Falls on the river above Oswego. We are 
therefore compelled to fall back upon Colonel Claus’s official 
report, so often quoted. It tells us: 


The brigadier set out from the island upon his alert 
the 19th of July, I having been ordered to proceed to 
Oswego with Sir John Johnson’s regiment and a com- 
pany of Chausseurs lately arrived, there to convene and 
prepare the Indians to join the brigadier at Fort Stan- 
wix. On my arrival at Oswego, 23d July, I found Joseph 
Brant there, who acquainted me that his party, consist- 
ing of about 300 Indians, would be in that day, and hav- 
ing been more than two months upon service, and were 
destitute of necessaries, ammunition and some arms. 
Joseph at the same time complained of having been very 
scantily supplied by Colonel Butler with ammunition 
when at Niagara in the spring, although he acquainted 
Colonel Butler of his being threatened with a visit from 
the rebel General Herkimer, of Tryon county, and ac- 
tually was afterwards visited by him, with 300 men with 
him, and 500 at some distance, when Joseph had not 200 
Indians together; but he resolutely declaring to the rebel 
general that he was determined to act against him for 
the king, he obliged them to retreat with menaces, not 
having twenty pounds of powder among his party. 


To make not only the foregoing but not a little which is 
to come fully intelligible, it becomes necessary to revert to 
some occurrences of the previous year. It will be recalled 
that whereas Guy Johnson, Colonel Claus, Captain Tice and 
Joseph Brant all went to England at or about the same time 
in the fall or winter of 1775, only Claus reappeared in Canada 
in the wake of Burgoyne in the spring of 1777. As a matter 
of fact, Guy Johnson, Tice and Joseph Brant had returned to 
the colonies in 1776, apparently arriving at New York with 
or about the same time as Sir William Howe and his large 
armament. Brant and Tice had speedily made their way in 
disguise northward to the Indian country of Western New 
York. We may let Cruikshank? pick up the story: 


2—Cruikshank’s “Story of Butler’s Rangers.” 
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Intelligence of the capture of New York by General 
Howe and his subsequent successes, produced a remark- 
able sensation among them [the Indians], and some 
tribes were with difficulty restrained from rising at once 
and attacking the frontiers. It was at this critical 
moment that Joseph Brant appeared among the Senecas 
accompanied by Captain Tice, bearing a verbal message 
from Guy Johnson to the Six Nations, desiring th m to 
hold themselves in readiness to cooperate with Howe. 
* * Brant had witnessed Howe’s victories, and his obser- 
vations had thoroughly convinced him of the power of 
England. Already he entertained dreams of a great 
Indian confederacy extending from Detroit to Montreal, 
independent of but united in close alliance with the Eng- 
lish. His fiery eloquence stirred the Indians wherever 
he went, and when he arrived at Niagara in December 
he had already obtained many assurances of active sup- 
port. Butler decided to abide by his original instructions 
from Carleton, and received him coldly. After a very 
short stay, Brant resumed his agitation traveling from 
village to village throughout the length and breadth of 
the League, not omitting to visit the hostile Oneidas, 
among whom he possessed some personal influence, 
through his marriage into that tribe, urging them all to 
prepare for hostilities in the spring. * * 


Brant had continued his agitation with much suc- 
cess. In fact, only the Oneidas had offered any serious 
opposition. Alarmed by his activity, the New York Con- 
vention engaged a party to kidnap him, but that project 
came to nothing. His own indiscretion caused him to 
meet with a not undeserved rebuff in an unexpected 
quarter. Elated by his favorable reception among the 
Senecas, he had written to the Indians of the Lake of 
Two Mountains dissuading them from serving under Sir 
Guy Carleton, and inviting them to join him instead, 
promising if they did that they should be allowed ‘‘to 
make war in their own way.” His letter was shown to 
Carleton, who was naturally annoyed at this bold attempt 
to interfere with his plans, and construed it to mean that 
Brant intended ‘an indiscriminate attack, wherein 
women and children, aged and infirm, innocent as well as 
the guilty, will be equally exposed to their fury.” He in- 
structed Butler in the strongest terms to prevent any 
such movement. In consequence Butler effectively put 
an end to Brant’s design by refusing to supply him with 
powder and other articles, when he returned to Niagara 
to prepare for his campaign. Brant’s indignation knew 
no bounds, and he left the place deeply offended with 
Butler, to whose ‘‘envy and jealousy” he solely attributed 
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However, the policy of the British government with 
respect to the Indians had already undergone a change, 
and in May, 1777, Carleton received instructions to em- 
ploy a body of the Six Nations in an invasion of the state 
of New York, taking due precautions ‘‘by placing proper 
persons at their head, * * to conduct their parties and 
restrain them from committing violence on the well 
affected and inoffensive inhabitants.” * * * 


On the 5th of June 1777 he received a letter from 
Carleton, directing him to collect as many Indians as pos- 
sible and join Colonel St. Leger who had orders to ad- 
vance from Montreal against Fort Stanwix * *. The 
whole force was to be assembled at Oswego about the 
end of July. 


Refugees had continued to arrive at Niagara from 
the Mohawk, many of them being persons of influence, 
and during the winter a Mr. Depue brought letters from 
seventy inhabitants of the Susquehanna, announcing 
their wish to enlist as rangers under Butler’s command. 
He had already encouraged them to join him at Niagara, 
and he next sent active agents among the Six Nations 
and Missassaugas to collect warriors for the proposed 
expedition. By the advice of the Senecas, the Indians at 
Detroit were also invited to send a contingent. By the 
middle of June Butler was able to announce that the 
agents of Congress had been baffled in their efforts to 
draw the Indians to the councils they had convened at 
Pittsburgh and Albany, and to send the governor a list 
of 5 captains, 9 lieutenants and 75 rangers most of whom 
could speak some Indian language. Small parties of Loy- 
alists were daily arriving with fresh tales of hardship 
and ruthless persecution. They reported that many 
more were merely waiting for a favorable opportunity to 
follow their example and led Butler to believe that he 
could raise a battalion of 500 men very quickly. * * * 


Sangerachta, the Seneca chief, headed about 200 of 
that nation, and Brant arrived at Oswego with as many 
gathered from several tribes. Other parties swelled the 
entire number of Indians collected there to 800 or 1,000. 
But it soon became manifest that a majority of these 
had not come with any intention of fighting. Colonel 
Claus had arrived from England with a commission ap- 
pointing him superintendent of all the Indians employed 
in the expedition. Carleton was consequently compelled 
to ratify the appointment, but he was so thoroughly well 
satisfied with Butler’s conduct that he declined to dis- 
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place him, but requested him to act as second in com- 
mand. Butler loyally accepted the decision and consented 
to serve under his personal enemy. 


We revert again to Colonel Claus’s report: 


The 24th of July, I received an express from Brig- 
adier St. Leger, at Salmon Creek, about twenty miles 
from Oswego, to repair thither with what arms and ver- 
milion I had, and that he wished I would come prepared 
to march through the woods. As to arms and vermilion 
I had none, but prepared myself to go upon the march, 
and was ready to set off when Joseph [Brant] came into 
my tent and told me that as no person was on the spot 
to take care of the number of Indians with him, he appre- 
hended in case I should leave them they would become 
disgusted and disperse, which might prevent the rest of 
the Six Nations to assemble, and be hurtful to the expe- 
dition, and begged I would first represent the circum- 
stances to the brigadier by letter. Brigadier St. Leger 
mentioned, indeed, my going was chiefly intended to 
quiet the Indians with him, who were very drunk and 
riotous, and Captain Tice, who was his messenger, in- 
formed me that the brigadier ordered the Indians a quart 
of rum apiece, which made them all beastly drunk, and in 
which case it is not in the power of man to quiet them. 
Accordingly, I mentioned to the brigadier, by letter, the 
consequences that might affect his majesty’s Indian in- 
terests in case I was to leave so large a number of Indians 
that were come already and still expected. Upon which 
representation and finding the Indians disapproved of the 
plan, and were unwilling to proceed, the brigadier came 
away from Salmon Creek, and arrived the next day at 
Oswego with the companies of the 8th and 34th Regi- 
ments and about 250 Indians. 


Having equipped Joseph’s party with what neces- 
saries and ammunition I had, I appointed the rest of the 
Six Nations to assemble at the Three Rivers, a conve- 
nient place of rendezvous, and in the way to Fort Stan- 
wix, and desired Colonel Butler to follow me with the 
Indians he brought with him from Niagara, and equip 
them all at Three Rivers. The 26th of July left 


Oswego. * * 
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CHAPTER XII 


OPPOSING COLUMNS RUSH UP WATERWAYS 
THHIR GOAL THE FOREST FORT 


ORT Stanwix, as has before been suggested, was con- 
structed to protect the Oneida Carrying Place on the 
watershed between the Hudson River and Lake Ontario. It 
was a trifle over a hundred miles rather north of west from 
Albany; 35 miles from the Little Falls of the Mohawk where 
a minor portage existed; and somewhat under thirty miles 
from the German Flatts, which was the last settlement on the 
frontier. The Mohawk, descending southward out of the low 
foothills of the Adirondacks, passed within some 600 feet of 
the fort, and, somewhat over a half-mile beyond, swung east-_ 
ward sharply. A mile to the westward from the fort, Wood 
Creek paralleled the river for a short distance after having 
wandered in the form of a number of branches through an 
almost level plain. A few rods to the south of the road across 
the “carry,” and just below the ruins of old Fort Newport. 
the creek swung sharply and headed northwesterly until it 
passed the ruins of Fort Bull—the latter two and a half miles 
from Fort Stanwix; then presently it began to bear somewhat 
southerly until it entered into Oneida Lake some fourteen 
miles distant by air from Fort Stanwix. Thus the waters 
ran easterly from the Carrying Place through the Mohawk 
and the Hudson to the Atlantic; while westward of the 
Carrying Place they passed through Wood Creek, Oneida 
Lake, the Oneida and Oswego Rivers into Lake Ontario and 
the St. Lawrence River to join the ocean. Oswego, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name, was approximately 
sixty miles northwest from Fort Stanwix, though consider- 
ably farther when all of the twistings and turnings of Wood 
Creek as it then existed were considered. 


Immediately between Fort Stanwix and the Mohawk was 
a swamp of sufficient proportions to be deemed a protection 
to the works on the east. The latter topped a slight bluff, 
immediately below which two forks of the Teochnorar Creek 
joined. The westerly fork had its origin some 400 yards away 
in a splendid spring and served the garrison as a water sup- 
ply in time of peace; the other drained a broad _ alluvial! 
meadow lying between the bluff and the river. This meadow 
had been cultivated by the earlier garrisons and more re- 
cently by a few settlers, and early in the season of 1777 hav 
would appear to have been cut upon it by the troops under 
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Colonel Gansevoort. On the farther side of the river the 
primeval forest closed in promptly. Northward from the 
fort possibly half a mile, though probably nearer, the for- 
est also appeared, spreading westward to join that on the 
farther side of Wood Creek. Only a few rods from the south- 
west bastion the tip of the forest again appeared and its edge 
leet to a point on Wood Creek below Fort New- 
port. 


= ~ 
1 


The Outlines of This Fort of French and Indian Wars Remain. The 
Spot Was Used as a Station by St. Leger’s Army 


Put somewhat more succinctly: Fort Stanwix stood on 
the eastern edge of a stony clearing measuring approxi- 
mately a mile between the two streams and perhaps a half 
mile in the narrowest dimensions. From the bastions it was 
possible to look northwesterly to Wood Creek; up the culti- 
vated meadows bordering the Mohawk for perhaps half a mile 
and down the western or southern bank of the river for some- 
thing like twice that distance. South of the stony clearing 
the ground sloped off into a great swamp overgrown with 
cedars; north of the clearing the level floor of the hardwood 
forest was underlain with the same mass of cobblestones for 


a mile or two. 
Fort Stanwix was situated above the head of navigation 


on the Mohawk by a half mile in seasons of high water, and 
by a mile in seasons of low water. The Upper Landing was 
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easily within view of the fort and near the site of old Fort 
Williams. The Lower Landing was less easily to be seen at 
the time of the siege. On Wood Creek the Upper Landing 
was a short distance below the ruins of Fort Newport; the 
lower was at the site of Fort Bull, though there were times 
when through no ingenuity in the use of temporary dams 
could loaded boats be brought even to that point. At the 
period of the siege high water obtained in both streams. 
Ascending the west bank of the Mohawk from the Lower 
Landing to Fort Stanwix, was the military road from the 
settlements. This swung across the “carry” and spanned 
Wood Creek north of Fort Newport; thence it continued to 
Fort Bull. The elevation of Fort Stanwix above sea level was 
approximately 450 feet. 


Put in modern terms, Fort Stanwix from bastion to bas- 
tion stood between Dominick and Liberty streets and west- 
erly of the easterly line of Spring street in the present city 
cf Rome, N. Y. It had been designed as 350 feet square, but 
because of the conformation of the land, the eastern bastions 
were drawn more closely together, spoiling the square but 
rendering it unnecessary to fortify that side of the fort as 
strongly as the other sides. Four cannon now mark the sites 
of the bastions as well as the location of the city streets per- 
mits. On each one is a bronze tablet (shown on another 
page) indicating the relative position of the cannon to the 
points of the bastions. It is to be kept in mind, however, 
that the main fort was surrounded first by the wide ditch and 
then by the covert way and glacis, so that the whole works 
extended south across Dominick street and north across Lib- 
erty street, in addition to including Spring street. Teoch- 
norar Creek, when nearest to the fort, ran approximately on 
the line of the Black River Canal, at this writing being filled 
in after having served its useful career. The Upper Landing 
Piace on the Mohawk was some 480 yards south of Bouck 
street on East Whitesboro. The Lower Landing Place was a 
few rods east of the Mill street culvert under the New York 
Central & Hudson River tracks, and to the north of the high- 
way leading to Stanwix and Oriskany—the building of the 
embankment and the canalizing of the river having left the 
site of the landing in the midst of a cultivated field. This 
land has just been acquired by the state, with the expectation 
of converting it into a park because of its historic associa- 
tions. 
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The road “from Albany” is represented by East Whites- 
boro street in a general way; this road as it passed over the 
carry will be designated more fully elsewhere, but roughly it 
ran close to the southwesterly bastion of the fort, crossed 
James street just south of Willett street, and by a curved 
line attained a point almost as far north as Liberty at George 
street, thence paralleling Liberty street to Madison, whence 
it curved southwesterly to the site of Fort Newport on 
Wood Creek. Fort Newport’s ruins were approximately where 
Arsenal street and Calvert street now join, to the south of 
Dominick street and on the east bank of Wood Creek. The 
ruins of Fort Bull are still to be seen by driving on out Wes: 
Dominick street and the New London road, turning to the 
left at the bronze marker beside the highway a short distance 
beyond the tracks of the Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 
Railroad. 


With the foregoing facts firmly held in the reader’s 
mind, we may take up the proceedings at Fort Stanwix from 
the day on which Colonel Daniel Claus left Oswego, sixty 
miles away, bent on holding a council with the Indians at 
Three Rivers—the junction of the Oneida, Onondaga and 
Oswego. That morning Colonel Gansevoort ordered out one 
hundred of the regular garrison composed wholly of Conti- 
nental troops, to guard the Tryon county militia engaged in 
the felling of trees into Wood Creek with the intent to delay 
the progress of the enemy’s boats up that stream.* 


Later in the day arrived at the fort certain sachems of 
the Mohawk Indians resident at Caughnawaga on the St. 
Lawrence. These Indians had been visited some weeks be- 
fore by a delegation of the Oneidas, who had urged the Cana- 
dians, whose home had once been in the Mohawk Valley, not 


to take up the hatchet in favor of King George. The Oneidas 
had reported to Colonel Gansevoort that they had received 
assurances that the Indians at Caughnawaga were much dis- 
posed to keep the peace and their sachems would stop at Fort 
Stanwix shortly on their way to Albany to treat on the sub- 


ject.” 


On the following day, Sunday the 27th, occurred an 
episode which the commanding officer thus described in a 
letter dated the 28th and addressed to his future brother-in- 
law, Colonel Goose Van Schaick: 


1—Colbrath’s Journal. 
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Dear Sir: Yesterday at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
our garrison was alarmed at the firing of four guns. A 
party of men was instantly dispatched to the place where 
the guns were fired, which was in the edge of the woods, 
about 500 yards from the fort, but they were too late. 
The villians were fled, after having shot three girls who 
were out picking raspberries, two of them were lying 
scalped and tomahawked; one dead, the other expiring, 
who died in about half an hour after she was brought 
home. The third had two balls through her shoulder, but 
made out to make her escape; her wounds are not dan- 
gerous. By the best discoveries we have made, there 
were four Indians who perpetrated these murders. I had 
four men with arms just passed that place, but those mer- 
cenaries of Britain came not to fight, but to he in wait 
to murder; and it is equally the same to them, if they 
can get a scalp, whether it is from a soldier or an inno- 
cent babe.’ 


One of the two girls thus slain was said afterwards by 
Willett to have been the daughter of a former British artil- 
leryman who had been a member of the garrison prior to the 
abandonment of the fort as a British post. As he was con- 
siderably advanced in years and infirm, he had received his 
discharge, with a recommendation to Chelsea Hospital; but 
as he had been permitted to occupy a small house with his 
family and to cultivate a piece of land, while on duty, he ob- 
tained the privilege of remaining on the spot after the garri- 
son was withdrawn.* 


After the slaying of the girls, the chopping party was 
that day called in from Wood Creek, and on Monday Colonel 
Gansevoort dispatched to the settlements such women as be- 
longed to the garrison as had children, the girl who had been 
wounded the previous day, a man who had been scalped some 
time before and the sick in the hospital.° 


Upon the same date Thomas Spencer, the blacksmith, ad- 
dressed the following letter to Colonel Gansevoort from the 
Oneida Castle: 


Sir: Just now came heere an Indian named Can- 
naweyyando has told a friend of his that he Left Oswego 
full 2 days past, that the troops are on this Side Oswego 
& Some of them Over the falls & the-others in haste. 
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they are a mind to git to Wood Creek before it is stopped. 
he Thinks they will be heere in two Days; they are to 
Cross the Oneida Lake in the night; he Says the River is 
full of boats from Oswego to the falls; the Indian Lives 
in old onoyda & is one of Brant’s party that was in 
oquage; he says there will be some boddy at Oswego to 
attend if treaty; there was some Strings of Wampum 
heere to Day to acquaint the Ind. the Treaty is to be 
at the 3 Rivers Yours &c Tho. Spencer. 


Please to pay the messenger. a Party of 80 Indians 
is to come by way of Rehoehage who will come a crost 
Fish Creek at the fishing Place at the Indian field.® 


The Oneidas, indeed, were becoming very much wrought 
up over the situation that was developing. There they were 
but a few miles off the route of the army which was advanc- 
ing against the fort; with a host of warriors attached to that 
army who had been their lifelong and traditional allies. 
These warriors were out for blood; they would resent the 
pacifist attitude of their old comrades. On Tuesday, there- 
fore, they dispatched this official letter to Colonel Ganse- 
voort (the spelling and punctuation having been modified by 
an earlier historian) : 


The chiefs desire the commanding officers at Fort 
Schuyler not to make a Ticonderoga of it; but they hope 
you will be courageous. 


They desire General Schuyler may have this with 
speed, and send a good army here; there is nothing to 
do at New York; we think there is men to be spared— 
we expect the road is stopped to the inhabitants by a 
party through the woods; we shall be surrounded as 
soon as they come. This may be our last advice, as these 
soldiers are part of those that are to hold a treaty. Send 
this to the Committee—as soon as they receive it, let the 
militia rise up and come to Fort Schuyler. 


Tomorrow we are going to the Three Rivers to the 
treaty. We expect to meet the warriors and when we 
come there and declare we are for peace, we expect to 
be used with indifference and sent away. 


Let all the troops that come to Fort Schuyler take 
care on their march, as there is a party of Indians to 
stop the road below the fort, about 80 or 100. We hear 
they are to bring their cannon up Fish Creek. We hear 
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there is 1,000 going to meet the enemy. We advise not— 
the army is too large for so few men to defend the fort 
—we send a belt of eight rows to confirm the truth of 
what we say. 


It looks likely to me the troops are near—hope all 
friends to liberty, and that love their families, will not 
be backward, but exert themselves; as one resolute blow 
would secure the friendship of the Six Nations, and 
almost free this part of the country from the incursions 
of the enemy.’ 


The advance party of the British to which Spencer re- 
ferred was in command of Lieutenant Henry Bird, who had 
under him a detachment of the King’s Regiment and an un- 
certain number of Indians. He was, however, having troubles 
of which the Oneida sachem little guessed. On the invest- 
ment of the fort finally being established, he made a crude 
record of his experience, in close penmanship on a few small 
sheets of paper, and these eventually came into the possession 
of the garrison. Stone arranged Bird’s sentences into the 
form of a diary but an examination of the manuscript, now 
among the Gansevoort papers, proves there were no day-to: 
day entries; and, unfortunately, there is opportunity for 
doubt as to what days of the week were intended by the 
writer in the first instances. Stone read the first date as 
“Tuesday, 28 July,” but Tuesday in reality was the 29th. To 
the author of this work the day of the week seems quite as 
rauch like Sunday as Tuesday, but that likewise would be at 
variance with the calendar for 1777. The next day, written 
without figures, seems rather more like Monday, than like 
Wednesday as rendered by Stone. But unless we are to sup- 
pose that Bird forgot the transactions of one whole day, it 
becomes necessary for us to assume that Tuesday was the 
first day, in order to reconcile the first part of the narrative 
with the second, in which latter the penmanship is unmis- 
takable in the days of the week. We shall in consequence 
consider that the following paragraph applies to Tuesday, 
July 29: 


After going two miles, and no savages coming up, 
waited two hours for them. Sixteen Senecas arriving, 
proceeded to the Three Rivers—waited there two hours 
—seventy or eighty Messesaugues coming up, I proposed 
moving forward. They had stolen two oxen from the 


7—Gansevoort Papers, taken from Stone. 
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drove of the army, and would not advance, but stayed to 
feast. I advanced without Indians seven miles farther— 
in all 19 miles. Posted four sentinels all night from a 
sergeant’s guard of twelve men—relieved every hour— 
visited every half hour. All fires put out at 9 o’clock. 


Under the same date we find an order issued by Colonel] 
Gansevoort thus inscribed in the Willett orderly book: 


A guard to mount outside the fort to consist of 1 
sub, 1 sergt, 1 corp. and 18 privates, all the sentinels to 
be taken from the outguards, 6 privates to be taken from 
the Guard in the Fort, to compleat the out Guards agree- 
able to the above order 1 corporal and 6 privates to be 
taken from the guard in the fort to take charge of all the 
cattle belonging to the Garrison. They will be partic- 
ularly carefull not to suffer any of the cattle to get near 
the edge of the woods. 


It is among the inexplicable episodes of the period that 
although General Herkimer was even then gathering an army 
of his militia to march up the Mohawk to the support of the 
garrison at Fort Stanwix, and although on the day before 
Colonel Gansevoort started his women and_ sick down 
the river, on this very 29th of July Herkimer should have 
dispatched the following letter to Gansevoort: 


As the time of my militia now stationed under your 
command will be expired this week, I beg of you not to 
detain them longer. They will long for the time in re- 
gard to their hay and wheat harvest as their presence at 
home is most necessary at this season. I hope, therefore, 
that you will grant them their discharges next Thurs- 
day that they may reach home at the three weeks end, 
especially as 160 more Continental troops are set off to- 
day to reinforce the garrison. In case of detaining them 
longer as promised I really fear that it will cause a dis- 
turbance and an unwillingness for their future service 
when wanted and besides they perhaps would desert from 
their station to the dishonor of their country. 


* OK 


P. S. Colonel Weston, as I understand of him, is 
ready and willing to march up with his men to Fort 
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Schuyler, as soon as you will require the same, other- 
wise he is to stay at Fort Dayton.‘ 


On Wednesday an Indian runner ‘arrived express’ from 
Oneida Castle with a belt of wampum and a letter from “the 
sachems of Caughnawaga and the Six Nations,” in which 
Colonel Gansevoort was assured that these Indians were de- 
termined to be at peace with their American brethren. The 
letter further carried the information that the enemy was 
then at Three Rivers and two detachments were to set otf 
before the main body—one body of eight would be sent to 
take prisoners while the other, consisting of 130, would en- 
deavor to cut off communication upon the Mohawk. The let- 
ter and the belt were, in accordance with the request of the 
Indians, sent by express to the several committees down the 
valley. 


Major Badlam on the same day arrived with 150 men of 
Colonel Weston’s regiment from Fort Dayton, and with him 
came Captain Dewitt and his party of 50 men who had been 
left at the lower fort when Lieutenant Colonel Willett 
ascended the river with his section of Colonel Gansevoort’s 
regiment weeks before. Mr. Hansen, commissary of the gar- 
rison, also arrived, bringing the intelligence that seven bat-- 
teaux, loaded with ammunition and provisions, were on their 
way up the stream destined for Fort Stanwix.? 


Seemingly, it was of this day that Lieutenant Bird 
wrote, “Set off next morning at six, having waited for the 
savages till that time, though none arrived. Ordered the 
boats to keep seventy yards behind each other—half the men 
keeping their arms in their hands, while the other half rowed. 
Ordered, on any of the boats being fired on, the men armed 
should jump ashore. The rest to support them with all ex- 
pedition.” 


Nine Mile Point was on the northerly shore of Oneida 
Lake. This sheet of water has a length of 21 miles and an 
area of some 57,000 acres, but it is very shallow and subject 
to being churned up into heavy waves by a brisk breeze. It 
was therefore customary for the boats to hug the northern 
shore, ready to take to the land on the slightest indication of 
a squall or more sustained storm. 


8—Gansevoort Papers, 
§—Colbrath’s Journal, 
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The only significant entry in Sir John Johnson’s orderly 
book following the departure of the expedition from Buck’s 
Island appears under the heading of Oswego Falls and the 
date of July 31—Thursday. It reads: 


The detachment of Royal Artillery under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Glennie, the Royal Regiment of New 
York and Captain Buvills [Rouville’s] company of Cana- 
dians to take in their loading immediately; each captain’s 
boat in the Royal Yorkers to carry 4 barrels, 10 lieuten- 
ant’s boats 5 each, Lieutenant Anderson J. Wilkerson’s 
to carry 4 barrels each, the privates’ boats to carry 6 
each, and to hold themselves in readiness to embarck at 2 
o'clock this afternoon to proceed in the following order: 


Royal Artillery. Six companies of the King’s Royal 
Regiment of New York. Captain Rouvill’s [Rouville’s] 
company of Canadians, Lieutenant Colonel’s company 
[meaning St. Leger’s company of the King’s Regiment]. 
The officers commanding not to allow their boats to fall 
back or put ashore without orders or a signal for that 
purpose. 


Lieutenant Bird that day ‘‘with twenty-seven Senecas 
and nine Messesaugues, joined Mr. Hair’s [sic] party,” John 
Hare being a lieutenant in the Indian service, whose duty 
it was to command detachments of the red allies. ‘Many sav- 
ages being with us and Missesaugues we proceeded to the 
Wood Creek a march of fifteen miles—ordered the Rangers 
to compleat our party to 36 men—divided these into three 
watches of 12 each 6 centries one hour and a half 6 another 
—at the end of the 3 hours the first watch relieved by the 
second so on; either Mr. Clerges or myself up all night.” 
Bird’s narrative then proceeds: 


Friday the savages hinted an intention to send par- 
ties to Stanwix, but to proceed in a body no farther. I 
called a council of the chiefs—told them I had orders to 
approach near the fort—that if they would accompany 
me, I should be content; but if they would not go, I should 
take the white people under my command, and proceed 
myself. The Messesaugues said they would go with me. 
The Senecas said I had promised to be advised by the 
chiefs—that it was their way to proceed with caution. 
I answered, I meant as to fighting in the bush, that I 
had communicated my intentions to them in the former 
camp, of preventing them [the Americans] from stop- 
ping the creek, and investing their fort, but since I had 
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promised to be advised by them, I would take it so far as 
to wait till next morning—and would then certainly 
march at daybreak. They after some counselling, seemed 
pleased with what I had said; said they would send out 
large scouts to prepare the way. Accordingly eighteen 
or twenty set off this evening. 


The delay proved unfortunate from the British point of 
view, for Friday morning three Oneida Indians had arrived 
“express” at Fort Stanwix from their castle to inform Colonel 
Gansevoort that they had seen three strange Indians, who 
told them there were one hundred or more Indians at the 
Royal Blockhouse, which was located near the entrance of 
Wood Creek into Oneida Lake, and that those Indians were to 
march for the fort. Supposing this to be the party sent to 
cut off his communications, Colonel Gansevoort at once de- 
tached 100 men under command of Captain von Benschoten 
and three subalterns, to meet the batteaux bearing ammuni- 
tion and provisions and to reinforce the guard sent with them 
from Fort Dayton.’ 


As further revealing the accuracy with which the garri- 
sen was being kept advised of the enemy’s approach and the 
vigilance displayed by Gansevoort, we find the following in 
the Willett orderly book under date of August 1, which was 
Friday: 


A picquet Guard to mount this evening consisting. 
of 1 capt 3 sub 4 sergeants, 1 drummer & 80 privates who 
are in case of an alarm by the firing of a gun to mount 
and man the bastions, 1 commissioned officer 1 sergeant 
1 corporal and 20 privates on each bastion, and if the 
officer commanding the picquet should think the alarm 
of sufficient importance he is immediately to order the 
drums to beat the alarm, upon which the garrison is to 
turn out Immediately and to repair to the alarms posts, 
Major Bedlam’s detachment to man the S. E. bastion 
and adjacent curtain, Captains Aorson and Jansen to 
man the S. W. bastion. Captains Dewitt, Swartwout and 
Bleecker to man the N. E. bastion Capt. Gregg’s Com- 
pany to repair to the parade till further orders. * * And 
it is not doubted but the officers and men at this Impor- 
tant Crisis will be very alert in turning out in time of 
alarm. 

In view of the subsequent events a most amusing cor- 
respondence occurred between Lieutenant Bird and General 
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St. Leger on Saturday. The commander of the British ad- 
vance guard wrote to his chief in part as follows: 


Sir: I take the earnest opportunity of sending Mr. 
Watson to you—who as I have advanced appears to be so 
well acquainted with the country that his informations 
with respect to advancing with the cannon and baggage 
as where it may be drawn, where landed, &c. (if there 
are not people well acquainted with the road in the army) 
may be of great service. Ten men with axes two days 
employed may clear the road, or make it fit for cannon 
as far as I have advanced. 


No savages would advance with me except Henriques, 
a Mohawk, and one of the Six Nations—an old acquaint- 
ance of mine. Those two I have the hcnor to present to 
you. A savage who goes by the name of Commodore 
Bradley was the chief cause of the savages not advancing 
today—twelve Messesaugers came up two or three hours 
after my departure; those with the scout of fifteen I had 
the honor to mention to you in my last, are sufficient to 
invest Fort Stanwix if you honor me so far as not to 
order the contrary." 


To this St. Leger made prompt reply from Nine Mile 
Point to this effect: 


Sir: J this instant received your letter containing 
the account of your operations since you were detached, 
which I with great pleasure tell you have been sensible 
and spirited; your resolution of investing Fort Stanwix 
is perfectly right; and to enable you to do it with greater 
effect, I have detached Joseph [Brant] and his corps of 
Indians to reinforce you. You will observe that I will 
have nothing but an investiture made; and in case the 
enemy, observing the discretion and judgment with 
which it is made, should offer to capitulate, you are to 
tell them that you are sure I am well disposed to listen 
to them: this is not to take any glory or honor out of a 
young soldier’s hands, but by the presence of the troops 
to prevent the barbarity and carnage which will ever 
obtain where Indians make so superior a part of a detach- 
ment; I shall move from hence at eleven o’clock, and be 


early in the afternoon at the entrance of the [Wood] 
creek.” 


11—Gansevoort Papers. 
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Although it never has been fully established how many 
Indians were employed either as a whole or in any of the sev- 
eral parties embraced in the expedition, we have St. Leger’s 
subsequent official report of this advance guard as it was 
finally constituted, in this sentence: 


* * Fort Stanwix, which I invested the 3d of Au- 
gust, having previously pushed forward Lieutenant Bird 
of the King’s Regiment with 30 of the King’s troops and 
200 Indians, under the direction of Captains Hare and 
Wilson, and the chiefs Joseph and Bull, to seize fast hold 
of the Lower Landing Place, and thereby cut off the 
enemy’s communications with the lower country. 


As St. Leger frankly acknowledges in his report, his ad- 
vance guard failed of its mission. Although he had had in- 
formation of the approach of the batteaux carrying ammuni- 
tion and provisions for the garrison, the boats had not only 
arrived at the Upper Landing Place on the Mohawk under the 
protection of 180 men from Fort Dayton under Lieutenant 
Colonel Mellon and the 100 men sent out from Fort Stanwix 
under Captain von Benschoten, but the last of their precious 
cargo had been carried safely within the walls before Lieu- 
tenant Bird or any of his command reached the banks of the 
river. Thus Lieutenant Colbrath wrote in his journal that 
night: 


August 2—Four batteaux arrived, being those the 
party went to meet, having a guard of i00 men of Colonel 
Weston’s regiment from Fort Dayton, under command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Mellon of that regiment. The lading 
being brought safe into the fort, the guard marched in, 
when our sentinels on the northwest bastion discovered 
the enemy’s fires in the woods near Fort Newport, upon 
which the troops ran to their respective alarm posts; at 
this time we discovered some men running from the land- 
ing toward the garrison. On their coming they informed 
us that the batteau men who had stayed behind when 
the guard marched into the fort, had been fired on by 
the enemy at the landing, that two of them were 
wounded, the master of the batteaux taken prisoner, and 
one man missing. 


There exists a discrepancy as to the number of batteaux 
which arrived. As has been shown, Lieutenant Colbrath on 
Wednesday wrote it down that seven were expected. Ten 
days after the event Lieutenant Colonel Willett’ wrote that 
five had arrived. Whatever may have been the precise num- 
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ber, there is no question as to the importance of the event. 
Even then the amount of ammunition was so small that the 
commanding officer husbanded his cannon balls to what 
seems a most amazing degree throughout the succeeding 
weeks of the siege. Had Lieutenant Bird been able to move 
his Indians forward with but a trifle greater expedition, the 
fort might well have been obliged to capitulate or a conclu- 
sive battle outside the breastworks fought. 


It will be found also that considerable confusion exists 
among works purporting to detail the events of the siege. 
with respect to the reinforcements which arrived from Fort 
Dayton. It is usually said that 200 troops arrived with the 
ammunition boats. As has been shown, the 200 marched up 
from Fort Dayton, entering Fort Stanwix on the 30th of 
July, 150 being of Colonel Weston’s Connecticut regiment and 
50 of Colonel Gansevoort’s which had been at Fort Dayton. 
Only 100 arrived from below with the batteaux and they 
were expected to return to Fort Dayton after having per- 
formed their duty of escort. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


FLAG OF CLOAK, SHIRT AND PETTICOAT 
FLAPS DEFIANCE TO THE FOR 


UNDAY, August 3, 1777, marks the real investment of 
Fort Stanwix by St. Leger’s forces, but early in the 
riorning of that day occurred an event which in later years 
obtained a greater hold upon the sensibilities of the Amer- 
ican people than even the successful defense of the fortifica- 
tion, with all that that implied. This was the unfurling of 
the Stars and Stripes for the first time in the face of an 
enemy. Those who participated in this notable event doubt- 
less had no conception that they were the first thus to dis- 
play the new banner before the foe. Indeed, few of them 
had as yet come to look upon the “united states” as a per- 
manent nation, and thus could not have felt any great elation 
upon the occasicn. However, it is seldom that those who are 
directly concerned in any procedure are able to see their 
efforts as they are destined to be regarded by the oncoming 
generations. 


From the beginning of the war flags of many diverse 
types had been employed by the troops of the future republic. 
One that had obtained a semblance of popularity had thirteen 
red and white horizontal stripes to represent the states, with 
the familiar British cross in the canton. This had been 
raised by General Washington with some ceremony at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, Jan. 2, 1776, six months prior to the 
Declaration of Independence, and has been known variously 
as the Cambridge, Grand Union or Continental flag—the 
word “continental” being used in that period as we have since 
come to employ the word “national.” 


Under resolution of Congress of June 14, 1777, there had 
been adopted for the first time an official flag of the confed- 
eration of states. The red and white stripes and the blue can- 
ton of the Cambridge flag were retained, but the St. George’s 
cross gave way to thirteen white stars. At that period the 
newspapers of the country were not only few in number but 
they printed very little news and there was no telegraph or 
telephone to insure that being very fresh. However, for 
transmitting intelligence concerning the Revolutionary 
cause the country was very thoroughly organized. 'There 
were committees of correspondence in every county and in 
nearly every town within the counties. These made use of 
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express riders when they had intelligence that was of imme- 
diate importance, and with the latter they were wont to in- 
clude much that was not deemed of the first moment. AI- 
though the official resolution regarding the flag was not pub- 
lished in the press until September, Dr. Thacher on the 3d of 
August at Albany recorded that “it appears by the papers 
that Congress resolved on the 14th of June last that the flag 
of the thirteen United States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white, that the union be thirteen stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new constellation.’ 


There is a tradition that a newspaper bearing this in- 
formation was brought to Fort Stanwix by the detachment 
of the 9th Massachusetts which arrived Saturday night as a 
guard to the batteaux.? It would seem quite as likely, how- 
ever, that the news was contained in a letter forwarded with 
others to Fort Dayton and then confided to Lieutenant 
Colonel Mellon for delivery. However this may have been, 
Lieutenant Colbrath made this entry in his journal under the 
date of August 3: 


Early this morning a Continental flag was made by 
the officers of Colonel Gansevoort’s regiment was 
hoisted and a cannon leveled at the enemy’s camp was 
fired on the occasion. 


For decades it went unquestioned that the flag so raised 
was the Stars and Stripes and historians like Bancroft, 
Fiske, Lodge, Winsor, Avery, Hastings, Baxter and others, as 
well as local historians of the Mohawk Valley, have so deé- 
clared without reservation. Although the new flag_ pre. 
viously had met the breezes elsewhere, at Fort Stanwix it 
first waved in the face of the foe. At the centennial celebra- 
tion of the battle of Oriskany, Governor Horatio Seymour 
in the chief address of the day made much of the episode in 
the presence of a granddaughter of Peter Gansevoort. Orly 
recently has it been suggested that the absence of reference 
to “stars” in Lieutenant Colbrath’s journal and in Colonel 
Willett’s “Narrative” makes it possible that the Cambridge 
flag with its cross in the canton was meant. Traditions are 
often wrong, but they should be permitted to stand until 
their falsity is definitely proved. This matter will be dis- 
cussed further in a subsequent chapter. , 


1—Thacher’s ‘Military Journal.” 
2—“‘Swartwout Chronicles. 
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Colbrath’s entry, taken literally, has the officers of the 
3d New York Regiment personally plying their needles to 
make this flag, although there were women in the garrison. 
There is a letter in the Gansevoort papers proving conclu- 
sively that the blue for the canton was derived from the cut- 
ting up of a camlet cloak which had been captured from a 
British officer at Peekskill early in the year. It was at this 
time the property of Captain Abraham Swartwout and seems 
to have been yielded for the purpose not wholly freely, since 
the letter in question was directed by him to Colonel Ganse- 
voort from Poughkeepsie something more than a year later, 
reminding the latter officer of his promise to give the cap- 
tain “an order for eight yards of broadcloth, on the commis- 
sary for clothing of this state, in lieu of my blue cloak, which 
was used for colors at Fort Schuyler.”* There have been 
several names advanced in connection with the honor of hav- 
ing supplied the red and the white materials, but none so 
well substantiated; the red has been commonly accepted as 
having come from a woman’s flannel petticoat, while Colonel 
Willett says “ammunition shirts’ were used for the white 
stripes.* 


There exists some confusion among those who have writ- 
ten of the event, as to the location from which the flag was 
flown. Flury’s map of the siege, later made and presented to 
Colonel Gansevoort, however, places the flagstaff on the 
southwest bastion of the fort. The enemy’s camp at which 
the cannon in question was trained by way of salute to the 
new flag, would appear to have been that at the Lower Land- 
ing Place, since Colonel Willett writes that on Sunday morn- 
ing “the enemy appeared in the edge of the woods, about a 
mile below the fort, where they took post in order to invest 
it upon that quarter and to cut off communication with the 
country.” This was obviously the advance guard under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Bird, of which extended mention has 
been made previously and which St. Leger had intended to 
intercept the ammunition and provision boats. It may be 
presumed that this detachment had formed its encampment 
under the cover of the darkness of the night before after the 
attack upon the boatmen. 


Immediately after the raising of the flag early on this 
Sabbath morning, a small party from the garrison was sent 
to the Upper Landing Place ‘“‘to see if the enemy had de- 


3—Gansevoort Papers. 
4—Willett’s ‘‘Narrative.”’ 
5—Willett’s ‘‘Letter.’”’ 
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stroyed any of our batteaux” the previous night, as Colbrath 
expresses it. They not only found the boats at the landing 
in “no ways damaged,” but they also found “the batteau man 
that was missing, wounded through the brain, stabbed in the 
right breast and scalped.” He was alive when found and 
brought to the garrison, but died shortly after. The detach- 
ment was apparently unmolested by the enemy, which con- 
tinued to keep at this respectful distance until 8 o’clock in the 
afternoon, “when the enemy showed themselves to the garri- 
son on all sides and carried off some hay from the field near 
the garrison.’’® 


At 3 o’clock appeared Captain Tice with a flag and the 
following proclamation: 


BY BARRY ST. LEGER, Esgq., commander-in-chief 
of a chosen body of troops from the grand army, as well 
as an extensive corps of Indian allies from all the na- 
tions, &c., &c. 


The forces entrusted to my command are designed 
to act in concert, and upon a common principle, with the 
numerous armies and fleets which already display on 
every quarter of America, the power, justice, and, when 
properly sought, the mercy of the king. 


The cause in which the British arms are thus ex- 
erted, applies to the most affecting interest of the human 
heart, and the military servants of the crown, at first 
called forth for the sole purpose of restoring the rights 
of the constitution, now combine with love of their coun- 
try and duty to their sovereign, the other extensive in- 
citements which spring from a due sense of the general 
privileges of mankind. To the eyes and ears of the tem- 
perate part of the public, and to the breast of suffering 
thousands in the provinces, be the melancholy appeal, 
whether the present unnatural rebellion has not been 
made a foundation for the completest system of tyranny 
that ever God in his displeasure suffered for a time to be 
exercised over a froward and stubborn generation. Arbi- 
trary imprisonment, confiscation of property, persecu- 
tion and torture unprecedented in the inquisitions of the 
Romish Church, are among the palpable enormities that 
verify the affirmative. These are inflicted by Assem- 
blies and committees who dare to profess themselves 
friends to liberty, upon the most quiet subjects, without 
distinction of age or sex, for the sole crime, often for the 
sole suspicion of having adhered in principle to the gov- 


6—Colbrath’s Journal. 
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ernment under which they were born, and to which 
every tie, divine and human, they owe allegiance. To 
consummate these shocking proceedings, the profanation 
of religion is added to the most profligate prosecution of 
common reason; the consciences of men are set at 
nought; and multitudes are compelled, not only to bear 
arms, but also to swear subjection to an usurpation they 
abhor. 


Animated by these considerations; at the head of 
troops in the full powers of health, discipline and valor, 
determined to strike when necessary, and anxious to 
spare when possible; I by these presents invite and 
exhort all persons, in all places where the progress of 
this army may point, and by the blessing of God I will 
extend it far, to maintain such a conduct as may justify 
me in protecting their lands, habitations and families. 
The intention of this address is to hold forth security, 
not depredation, to the country. 


To those whose spirit and principle may induce to 
partake the glorious task of redeeming their country- 
men from dungeons, and reestablishing the blessings of 
legal government, I offer encouragement and employ- 
ment; and upon the first intelligence of their associa- 
tions, I will find means to assist their undertakings. The 
domestic, the industrious, the infirm, and even the timid 
inhabitants, I am desirous to protect, provided they re- 
main quietly at their houses; that they do not suffer 
their cattle to be removed, nor their corn or forage to be 
secreted or destroyed; that they do not break up their 
bridges or roads; nor by any other acts, directly or in- 
directly, endeavor to obstruct the operations of the 
king’s troops, or supply those of the enemy. 


Every species of provision brought to my camp will 
be paid for at an equitable rate and in solid coin. If, 
notwithstanding these endeavors and sincere inclinations 
to effect them, the frenzy of hostility should remain, I 
trust I shall stand acquitted in the eyes of God and man, 
in denouncing and executing the vengeance of the state 
against wilful outcasts. The messengers of justice and 
of wrath await them in the field and devastation, 
famine, and every concomitant horror that a reluctant 
but indispensable prosecution of military duty must occa- 
sion, will bar the way to their return. 


BARRY ST. LEGER. 
By order of the Commander-in-chief, 
WILL. OSB. HAMILTON, Secretary.’ 


7—Stone’s “Life of Brant.’’ 
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To this proclamation Colonel Gansevoort returned a 
prompt retusal to capitulate. 


The main British encampment was made somewhat north 
of a line drawn due east from the fort, in a ravine beyond the 
relatively high ground on which the Academy of the Holy 
Names and other Roman Catholic institutions are now lo- 
cated. More exactly, it would seem to have been in the de- 
pression to the southeast of Floyd avenue, beginning about 
on a line with Thomas street or at the end of Myrtle street. 
It was thus out of sight of the fort; on sufficiently high 
ground for good drainage and near an abundance of excellent 
spring water. The two companies of regulars and the Hes- 
sians were here installed. 


Because of the effective work of the axmen, St. Leger 
was unable to bring up either his artillery or his camp equip- 
age for the time being and the troops were forced to im- 
provise shelters. This permitted the garrison time greatly 
needed to continue the completion of the upper works of the 
fortification. Asa matter of fact, Fort Stanwix presented an 
extremely raw and undeveloped aspect from without. There 
were logs, boards, barrels and other materials intended for 
use lying about outside the works. The garrison had failed 
to bring in the greater part of its hay crop, although there 
were in the ditch surrounding the fort many cattle of ths 
settlers in addition to those of the garrison.* 


At least a portion of Sir John Johnson’s regiment went 
into camp in the vicinity of the Upper Landing Place, on the 
Mohawk, although the Flury map places “the Loyalists” in 
the neighborhood of old Fort Newport on Wood Creek. How- 
ever, for the next several days detachments from all the 
units would seem to have been strenuously engaged in cut- 
ting a road through the forest and in reopening Wood Creek 
for the passage of batteaux. The Indians established them- 
selves in small camps lying in between those of the white 
troops and also upon the opposite side of the Mohawk from 
Fort Stanwix. 


Although Colonel Claus later put down the date as of 
Sunday, Colbrath’s daily record indicates that it was not until 
Monday that St. Leger’s Indians crept up under cover of the 
bushes, stumps and garden truck as close as they could get 
to the works without being seen, and began to annoy the 


8—Colbrath’s Journal; Gansevoort Papers. 
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garrison with small arms. Another authority relates that a 
point of woods extended from the camp of some Mohawks 
“so near to the southwest bastion of the fort that a rifle ball 
could traverse the interval,’ and on this first day of active 
hostilities “it was observed that several shots had been fatally 
fired from the thick top of a pine tree standing in the angle.” 
Whereupon a gun charged with grape was brought ‘“‘with in- 
stant dexterity to bear on this tree,’”’ with the result that, “as 
soon as it was fired, a stalwart Indian tumbled to the ground, 
together with a quantity of cut branches.’ 


On the enemy’s arrival before the fort the parapet was 
still uncompleted and for several days and nights the garri- 
son labored at this task as best it could despite the enemy’s 
sharpshooters, of whom the Hessian Chausseurs seem to 
have been the most dreaded.!° The delay in bringing up the 
enemy’s artillery, due to the felling of the trees into Wood 
Creek and across the wagon road connecting the Carrying 
Place and Oneida Lake, greatly aided this work upon the 
fortification. If it be suggested that it might have been as 
well had the same amount of work been expended on the fort 
as was required for felling the trees, it can be rejoined that 
the delay to the enemy further aided the garrison in con- 
serving their ammunition, while the absence of the British 
artillery on the 6th was to have an extremely important 
effect. The casualties suffered by the garrison while en- 
gaged in the work on the parapet were really inconsequential. 
The garrison suffered none from any source on the 3d; but 
one killed and six injured on the 4th, with one killed on the 
ules 


Under date of the 4th, Lieutenant Colbrath naively re- 
corded: “Colonel Mellon and his party of 100 men, who came 
from Fort Dayton as a guard to the batteaux, was to have 
returned this day, but we were now besieged and all com- 
munication cut off for the present. * * This night we sent 
out a party and brought twenty-seven stacks of hay into the 
trench and set a barn and house on fire belonging to Mr. 
Roof.” John Roof had been one of three or four settlers at 
the Carrying Place known to have been there as far back as 
1760. He had been an innkeeper and Indian trader and had 
assisted in the transportation of batteaux between the two 


§9—Henry R. Schoolcraft before the N. Y. Historical Society, 1845, quoting 
Lawrence Schoolcraft of the garrison, who died at Verona, N. Y 
1840, aged 84, gigs 2 

10—Willett’s Letter. 

11—Colbrath’s Journal; Willett’s Letter. 
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streams.” His family had gone down the Mohawk just be- 
fore the appearance of the British and the reason for the 
burning of his buildings was that they were within the range 
of the fort cannon and the British encampments. 


Why Colonel Mellon and his hundred Continental soldiers 
should have been expecting to return to Fort Dayton despite 
the known nearness of St. Leger’s army is even more of a 
mystery than General Herkimer’s appeal to Colonel Ganse- 
voort for the return of his militia under date of July 29. For 
even as Lieutenant Colbrath was making the foregoing entry 
in his diary General Herkimer and a force of Tryon County 
militia, usually estimated at 900 men, were quitting Fort Day- 
ton for the relief of Fort Stanwix. It might seem that 100 
Continental troops on the ground would be deemed equal to 
rather more than the same number of raw militia nearly 
thirty miles away down a forest trail. 


Herkimer’s force included the regiments of Colonels 
Klock, Cox and Visscher, augmented by volunteers and volun- 
teer officers, including most of the members of the Tryon 
County Committee. Although the people of the county had 
been but recently represented by their committeemen and 
various others as extremely apathetic to the Conti- 
nental cause, there was no lack of enthusiasm in the little 
army now that the enemy was known to be so close to the 
head of the valley. By the night of the 5th they encamped 
somewhat east of the present village of Oriskany and of the 
Oriskany Creek, after having crossed from the north to the 
south bank of the Mohawk at Old Fort Schuyler, now the 
city of Utica.” 


On the latter day the Indians kept up “a continual fir- 
ing” on Fort Stanwix, one of the garrison being shot dead on 
the northeast bastion. Between 4 and 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon the enemy set fire to the recently constructed bar- 
racks,'t which had been so oddly located some hundred yards 
outside the walls. The smoke from the burning building was 
blown by the wind down upon the fort and for a time greatly 


inconvenienced the garrison."” 


It was just about the time that the barracks were fired 
that St. Leger had word of Herkimer’s advance, This infor- 
mation appears to have been received by the Chieftain Joseph 


12—Pomroy Jones’s “Annals of Oneida County.’’ 
13—-Stone’s ‘Life of Brant.’ 

14—Colbrath’s Journal. 

15—Willett’s ‘‘Narrative.” 
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Brant from his sister, who was the famous “dark Lady John- 
son” of Sir William Johnson’s period. She was at this time 
residing near Canajoharie on lands left her by Sir William in 
his will. As Colonel Claus relates it in his official report, a 
“detachment of about 400 Indians” was at first ordered to 
reconnoitre the advancing force; but Sir John Johnson 
“asked leave to join with his company of light infantry and 
head the whole, which was granted. Colonel Butler and other 
Indian officers were ordered with the Indians.” St. Leger in 
his report has slightly confused the occurrences of the 5th 
and 6th and he differs somewhat with Colonel Claus on other 
dates. He gives the impression that it was through the 
diligence of his “discovering parties” that he learned “a rein- 
forcement of 800 militia, conducted by General Herkimer, 
were on their march to relieve the garrison, and were 
actually at that instant [the evening of the 5th] at Oriska. 
an Indian settlement twelve miles from the fort.” He pro- 
ceeds, after mistakingly incorporating an incident thoroughly 
established as having occurred on the morrow: 


* * * T did not think it prudent to wait for them, 
and thereby subject myself to be attacked by a sally 
from the garrison in the rear, while the reinforcement 
employed me in front. I therefore determined to attack 
them on the march, either openly or covertly, as circum- 
stances should offer. At this time I did not have 250 
of the king’s troops in camp, the various and extensive 
operations I was under an absolute necessity of entering 
into having employed the rest, and therefore could not 
send above 80 white men, rangers and troops included, 
with the whole corps of Indians. Sir John Johnson put 
himself at the head of this party, and began his march 


The “whole corps of Indians” at that time was “upward 
of 800,” to quote again Colonel Claus. It would appear, how- 
ever, that only about a half of the number were dispatched 
down the river on the 5th, since Colonel Willett informs us 
that on this night the Indians were particularly noisy and 
kept up such a din around the garrison that cannon were 
discharged at them from the fort." 


From his camp down the valley General Herkimer on the 


night of the 5th dispatched Adam Hellmer, John Demuth and 
another whose name has been lost to inform Colonel Ganse- 


16—Willett’s Letter. 
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voort of the advance of the reinforcements, and to request 
the commandant to act in concert in case the enemy should 
offer resistance. These men had to traverse a distance of 
some dozen miles, with the ordinary water and land routes 
supposedly beset by the enemy, and to steal into the fort 
without being intercepted by the pickets of the British, Hes- 
sian and Loyalist troops or the hundreds of prowling Indians. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


MARINUS WILLETT AND 250 MEN CLEAN HOUSE 
FOR THE TORIES AND INDIANS 


ee morning of the 6th of August broke hot and heavy, 

with the garrison of Fort Stanwix ignorant alike of 
General Herkimer’s approach and the fact that something 
like a half of St. Leger’s whole army had departed to meet 
him in the midst of the vast forest which lay south of the 
Mohawk and extended eastward to the German Flatts—a 
forest which the illy-maintained military road penetrated 
much after the manner of a tunnel from the time of its cross- 
ing from the north to the south bank of the river near Old 
Tort Schuyler (now Utica). 


Colbrath notes that early on this eventful morning “the 
Indians were seen going off from around the garrison 
towards the landing; as they withdrew we had not much 
firing.” Willett similarly remarks that on that morning 
“there was an unusual silence. We discovered some of the 
enemy marching along the edge of the woods downwards.”! 


Instead of suspecting what was really afoot, Gansevoort 
and his officers had their thoughts upon the valley far be- 
low. They were deeply concerned as to the effect the news 
of the enemy’s arrival might have on the loyalty of the in- 
habitants. Says Colbrath: 


Being uneasy lest the Tories should report that the 
enemy had taken the fort, Lieutenant Diefendorf was 
ordered to get ready to set off for Albany this evening 
to inform General Schuyler of our situation, but between 
9 and 10 o’clock this morning three militiamen arrived 
here with a letter from General Harkeman wherein he 
writes that he had arrived at Orisco with 1,000 militia 
in order to relieve the garrison and open communication, 
which was then entirely blocked up, and that if the 
colonel should hear a firing of small arms, desired he 
would send a party from the garrison to reinforce him. 
General Harkeman desired that the colonel would fire 
three cannon, if the three men got safe into the fort with 
this letter, which was done and followed by three cheers 


by the whole garrison. 


1—Willett’s Letter. 
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The hour when these men arrived within the fort is 
highly important to a clear understanding of the grand chain 
of events on this eventful day, but apparently it can never 
be definitely established. Willett, only a few days later, put 
it in writing that it was “about 11 o’clock;” but Adam 
Hellmer, one of the three, just about the same time testified 
in Albany that it was 1 o’clock in the afternoon.? In later 
years Willett set the hour back to 10 a. m.* 


In his first account of the sortie Willett wrote: 


In order to render him [Herkimer] what service we 
could in his march, it was agreed that I should make a 
sortie from the fort with 250 men consisting of one-half 
of Gansevoort’s and one-half of Massachusetts men, and 
one field-piece (an iron three-pounder). The men were 
instantly paraded, and I ordered the following disposi- 
tion to be made: Thirty men for the advance guard, to 
be commanded by Captain Van Benscoten and Lieutenant 
Stockwell; thirty for the rear guard, under the command 
of Captain Allen of the Massachusetts troops, and Lieu- 
tenant Deuffendroff; thirty for flank guards, to be com- 
manded by Captain —_—_——_——_,, from Massachusetts, and 
Ensign Chase. The main body formed into eight subdi- 
visions commanded by Captain Bleecker, Lieutenants 
Conine, Bogardus, McClenner, Ostraunder, Ensigns Bay- 
ley, Lewis, and Denison; Lieutenant Ball,.the only super- 
numerary officer, to march with me. Captain Janson to 
bring up the rear of the main body. Captain Swartwout, 
with Ensigns Magee and Ament and fifty men to guard 
the field-piece, which was under the direction of Major 
Badlam.* 


There is nothing in any of the contemporary papers 
known to historians to suggest that the musketry firing from 
the Oriskany engagement had been heard at the fort previous 
to the sortie, nor any hint that the garrison so much as sus- 
pected the enemy’s camps to have been even in part deserted. 
On the other hand, they knew themselves to be greatly out- 
rumbered by St. Leger’s combined aggregation. In Col- 
brath’s day-to-day comment, previously or yet to be quoted, 
it is made evident that the garrison was unable to command a 
satisfactory view of any of the British camps and lack of fir- 
ing on the part of the enemy was no sign that he had de- 


2—Clinton Papers. — 
3—Willett’s ‘‘Narrative.”’ ; 
4—-New York Journal and Advertiser, Aug. 18, 1777. 
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parted. Thus there should be no disposition to belittle the 
daring of this sortie—especially when we remember the con- 
tempt regular troops, like the Continentals of the fort, com- 
monly felt for militia such as were known to compose General 
Tierkimer’s approaching army. It is merely to be remarked 
that Colbrath credits Willett with taking only 200 troops on 
the venture, and says that the lieutenant colonel had “orders 
to proceed down the road to meet the general’s party.” 


The road in question was the old military road leading 
from Albany to Oswego. It descended the slope lying south- 
ward of the fort and kept to the highest ground between the 
river and the great cedar swamp which has been before men- 
tioned, although the land could have been neither very high 
nor very dry in those days prior to the digging of any of the 
several canals destined to drain the region in after years. 
About half a mile down this road from the fort and close 
to a bend in the river where was the Upper Landing Place 
and near which had stood Fort Williams, Sir John Johnson 
had his headquarters with at least a part of his regiment of 
Tories; near them was an Indian encampment. A half mile 
farther on Lieutenant Bird had encamped with his advancs 
guard at the Lower Landing Place. 


It is a remarkable coincidence that not one of the con- 
temporary accounts states explicitly what of the British 
camps were raided by Willett, and yet there lies virtually no 
opening for doubt that the camps were raided in the order 
just named. Colbrath has the expedition headed ‘‘down the 
road” to “meet” Herkimer’s army. St. Leger describes it 
as making a sally “towards Lieutenant Bird’s post to facili- 
tate the entrance of the relieving corps.”*> Adam Hellmer 
places the camp raided as a mile from the fort.°® 


“Nothing,” Willett wrote a few days after the event, 
“could be more fortunate than this enterprise,” and he con- 
tinued: 


We totally routed two of the enemy’s encampments, 
destroyed all provisions that was in them, brought off 
upwards of fifty brass kettles, and more than a hundred 
blankets (two articles which were much needed by us), 
with a number of muskets, tomahawks, spears, ammuni- 
tion, clothing, deer-skins, a variety of Indian affairs, and 
five colors which, on our return to the fort, were dis- 


5—Burgoyne’s “A State of the Expedition.’’ 
6—Clinton Papers. 
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played on our flag-staff under the Continental flag. The 
Indians took chiefly to the woods, the rest of their troops 
to the river. The number of men lost by the enemy is 
uncertain. Six lay dead in their encampments, two of 
which were Indians; several scattered about in the 
woods; but their greatest loss appeared to be in crossing 
the river, and no inconsiderable number upon the oppo- 
site shore. 


I was happy in preventing the men from scalping 
even the Indians, being desirous, if possible, of teaching 
even the savages humanity; but the men were much bet- 
ter employed, and kept in excellent order. We were out 
so long that a number of British regulars, accompanied 
by what Indians, etc., could be rallied, had marched 
down to a thicket on the other side of the river, about 
fifty yards from the road we were to pass on our re- 
turn; near this place I had ordered the field-piece. The 
ambush was not quite formed when we discovered them 
and gave them a well directed fire. Here, especially, 
Major Badlam, with his field-piece, did considerable exe- 
cution—here, also, the enemy were annoyed by the fire of 
several cannon from the fort, as they marched around to 
form the ambuscade. The enemy’s fire was very wild, 
and, though we were very much exposed, did no execu- 
tion at all. We brought in four prisoners, three of which 
were wounded. One of the prisoners is a Mr. George 
Singleton, of Montreal; he is a lieutenant in a company 
of which Mr. Stephen Watts of New York (brother-in- 
law to Sir John Johnson), was captain, and who was him- 
self killed in the battle with the militia about two hours 
before. Mr. Singleton told me that Sir John Johnson 
was with him when we attacked their camp, and that he 
thinks he ran into the river. It is said by some of the 
Oneida Indians that he is killed, which does not appear 
unlikely... From these prisoners we received the first 
account of General Harkeman’s militia being ambushed 
on their march; and of a severe battle they had with 
them about two hours before, which gave reason to think 
they had, for the present, given up their design of march- 
ing to the fort. 


I should not do justice to the officers and soldiers 
who were with me on this enterprise, if I was not in 
the most positive terms to assure their countrymen, that 
they in general behaved with greatest gallantry upon 
this occasion; next to the very kind and signal inter- 
position of Providence, which was powerfully manifested 


7—Stephen Watts was severely wounded, not killed; Johnson suffered no 
injuries. 
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in our favor, it was undoubtedly owing to that noble in- 
trepidity which discovered itself in this attack, and 
struck the enemy such a panic as disenabled them from 
properly directing their fire, that we had not a man killed 
or wounded. The officers in general behaved so well, 
that it is hardly right to mention the name of any par- 
ticular one for their signal valor; but so remarkably 
intrepid was Captain Van Benscoten, and so rapid was 
his attack, that it demands from me this particular tes- 
timony of his extraordinary spirit. 


Among other things taken from the enemy were 
several bundles of papers, and a parcel of let- 
ters belonging to our garrison, which they had taken 
from our militia, but had not yet opened. Here I found 
one letter for myself; there were likewise papers belong- 
ing to Sir John Johnston and several other of the enemy’s 
officers, with letters to and from General St. Leger, their 
commander; these papers have been of some_ service 
Lous. 


There is just enough added information as well as varia- 
tions of the detail between Willett’s story, dated only five 
days after the event, and the other contemporary accounts, 
to make it seem worth while to ask even the casual reader to 
consider the others. The variations will, perhaps, suggest to 
such casual reader the difficulties met by the historian who 
seeks the absolute truth. In the first place, it may be noted 
that not one of the contemporary accounts hints of a thun- 
der shower in the vicinity of Fort Stanwix on the 6th, 
although virtually every narrative of the battle of Oriskany, 
fought only six miles away, lays emphasis upon one of an 
hour’s duration; while years after the event Colonel Willett 
in part, proceeds thus: 


Colbrath’s journal entry for this day, previously quoted 
in part, proceeds with this version of the sortie: 


According to General Harkeman’s request, the 
colonel detached 200 men and one field piece under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Willett with orders to 
proceed down the road to meet the general’s party; hav- 
ing marched a mile, they came upon an encampment of 
the enemy which they totally routed and plundered them 
of as much baggage as the soldiers could carry. Their 
loss is supposed to be between fifteen and twenty killed. 
The number of wounded, who got off,is unknown. They 
took four prisoners, three of whom were wounded, and 


8—New Ycerk Journal and Advertiser, Aug. 18, 1777. 
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Mr. Singleton of Montreal, who says he is a lieutenant, 
without the loss of one man killed or wounded. 


Our party returned immediately and brought in a 
number of blankets, brass kettles, powder and ball, a 
variety of clothes and Indian trinkets and hard cash, to- 
gether with four scalps the Indians had lately taken, 
being entirely fresh and left in their camp. Two of the 
scalps taken are supposed to be those of the girls, being 
neatly dressed and the hair plaited. A bundle of letters 
was found in the enemy’s camp, which had been sent by 
one Luke Cassidy for this garrison, who is supposed is 
either killed or taken; the letters were not broke open. 
Four colors were also taken, and immediately hoisted on 
our flagstaff under the Continental flag, as trophies of 
victory. By our prisoners we learned that the enemy are 
1,210 strong, 250 British regulars, that they are all ar- 
rived and have with them two six-pounders, two three- 
pounders and four royals. We also learned that they 
were attacked by our militia on this side of Orisco, that 
they drove the militia back, killed some and took several 
prisoners, but the enemy had many killed, and among 
them one Stephen Watts of New York. Our party found 
among the enemy a Tory named Harkeman, brother to 
the general. He belonged to the German Flatts. One of 
General Harkeman’s militia came in here this evening 
and gave an account of the militia being drove back by 
the enemy, that in the battle he hid himself in the mud 
and grass and that General Harkeman and a number of 
regular officers and Indians passed him in conversation. 
(This was a lie.) One of the prisoners we took today 
died of his wounds this evening. 


Although St. Leger, from his main encampment to the 
northeast of the fort, seems to have been early advised of the 
sortie, he was at the time uninformed of the situation of his 
southern camps. On learning of Willett’s force setting off 
down the road, he tells us— 


Captain Hoyes was immediately detached to cut in 
upon their rear, while they engaged the lieutenant. Im- 
mediately upon the departure of Captain Hoyes, having 
learned that Lieutenant Bird, misled by the information 
of a cowardly Indian, that Sir John was pressed, had 
quitted his post to march to his assistance, I marched 
the detachment of the King’s Regiment in support of 
Captain Hoyes, by a road in sight of the garrison, which, 
with executive fire from his party, immediately drove 
the enemy into the fort, without any further advantage 
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than frightening some squaws and pilfering the packs of 
the warriors which they left behind them.’ 


St. Leger penned his version several weeks after the 
event and at a time when he deemed he had much to explain. 
The evolution which he describes somewhat vaguely would 
seem to have included the fording of the river at a point op- 
posite his main encampment and upstream from the fort; 
then following down on the east bank, much of the way with- 
in sight of the garrison and within range of their cannon. 
When approximately opposite to the Upper Landing Place, he 
drew up to the east bank of the river, when the skirmish took 
lace between the British regulars on the one side and the 
Continental troops upon the other. 


Colonel Claus, who waited until October to pen his ver- 
sion, concedes the effect of the sortie as more serious than 
did the commander-in-chief. He writes: 


' During the action [at Oriskany], when the garrison 
found the Indians’ camp (who went out against their 
reinforcement) empty, they boldly sallied out, with three 
hundred men and two field-pieces, and took away the 
Indians’ packs, with their clothes, wampum and silver 
work, “they having gone in their shirts as naked to 
action;” and when they found a party advancing from 
our camp they returned with their spoil, taking with 
them Lieutenant Singleton and a private of Sir John 
Johnson’s regiment, who lay wounded in the Indian camp. 


The disappointment was rather greater to the In- 
dians than their loss, for they had nothing to cover them- 
selves at night, or against the weather, and nothing in 
our camp to supply them until I got to Oswego. 


Adam Hellmer, who had arrived in the fort only that 
day with the intelligence which led to the sortie, may be con- 
sidered approaching to an impartial eyewitness of the affair 
——that is, he saw Willett and his party depart and return and 
raust have been able to see much of the intervening proceed- 
ings from the ramparts. Five days later he gave the follow- 
ing testimony on reaching Albany: 


Adam Hellmer informs that he was sent to Fort 
Schuyler by General Herkemer with a letter to Colonel 
Gansevoort acquainting him of his march to the relief of 


§—Burgoyne’s ‘“‘A State of the Expedition.” 
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the garrison. That he arrived at the fort on W ednesday 
last at one o'clock, that at two Colonel Willett turned out 
with 207 men and attacked an encampment of the enemy 
about one mile from the fort, in order to facilitate Gen- 
eral Herkemer’s march to the fort; that the engagement 
lasted about an hour, and that the enemy were drove off 
with great loss; that the colonel then ordered the flank- 
ing parties to spread themselves farther out in order to 
discover whether there were any enemy near them. Up- 
on their report that they discovered none, he ordered his 
men to take as much of the baggage as they could, and 
destroy the rest, which they effectually did, each one 
carrying with them as much as they could. That in their 
way to the fort just above the landing (where the old 
fort used to stand) a party of 200 regular troops ap- 
peared, preparing to give them battle; that upon our 
troops discovering them, Captain Savage of his artillery 
pointed his field-piece upon them, and saluted them with 
grapeshot. This together with a smart discharge of 
small arms, and one of the cannon of the fort did great 
execution among them, and soon obliged them to scamper 
off, when our troops with their plunder marched to the 
fort, where they arrived about 4 o’clock, with the same 
number they left the garrison, not one man being killed 
or wounded; that they took one regular captain and four 
privates prisoners, that among the plunder they took one 
searlet coat, trimmed with gold lace, three laced hats, a 
good deal of money in specie and paper; that the enemy’s 
force amounted to twelve hundred consisting of regulars, 
Tories and Indians before the engagement of General 
Herkemer and Colonel Willett, but thinks they have lost 
a great many; that the cannon the enemy have with 
them are two six-pounders, two threes and four cohorns, 
that they are busy erecting two batteries, one to the 
northeast, and the other to the northwest of the fort ;that 
he heard the officers say that the plunder taken by our 
troops that day at a reasonable computation amounted 
to at least £1,000; that he left the fort on Thursday night 
last, that next morning he often heard the report of can- 
non; that our troops also found in the enemy’s encamp- 
ment a number of letters (which had fallen in their 
hands) directed to the officers in the fort but not one 


had been opened.” 


A familiar feature in connection with the sortie is 
absent from the foregoing. Virtually every writer attempt- 
ing to cover in details the events of the siege has accepted 
Willett’s “Narrative” as necessarily authentic and complete. 


10—Clinton Papers. 
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“Who better able to tell of the event than the man who com- 
manded the sortie?” asks Stone. But in the course of thirty 
odd years a man’s mind plays him many tricks. Not Col- 
brath’s Journal, not Willett’s letter to the newspapers, not 
Adam Hellmer’s statement—all placed on paper within five 
days of the event—suggests that any wagons were used to 
convey the loot from the enemy camps into the fort, but 
Willett in his “Narrative” says: 


The quantity of camp equipage, clothing, blankets 
and stores which Colonel Willett found in the two camps, 
rendered it necessary to hasten a messenger to the fort 
and have the wagons sent, seven of which were stored 
in the fort with the horses. These wagons were each 
three times loaded, while Colonel Willett and his men 
remained in the camps of the enemy. 


This frequently repeated statement has led certain 
writers'' to maintain that the sortie was wholly without 
danger to Willett and his men if these wagons could thrice 
have gone out and returned unmolested over a distance of a 
mile. But the contemporary stories all suggest that the loot 
was brought in upon the backs or in the arms of the soldiers 
—and 250 men might conceivably have carried stores equal 
to some twenty wagonloads. 


There is another story told of the sortie, though less 
frequently, to the effect that after General Herkimer’s mes- 
sengers reached the fort Colonel Gansevoort “paraded his 
troops in a square” and communicated to them the intelli- 
gence that an army was on its way to the relief of the gar- 
rison; after which Colonel Willett went down into the 
esplanade and addressed the men to the following effect: 


Soldiers, you have heard that General Herkimer is 
on his march to our relief. The commanding officer feels 
satisfied that the Tories and the Queen’s Rangers have 
stolen off in the night with Brant and his Mohawks, to 
meet him. The camp of Sir John Johnson is therefore 
weakened. As many of you as feel willing to follow me 
in an attack upon it, and not afraid to die for liberty, 
will shoulder your arms, and step out one pace to the 


front. 


11—De Peyster’s ‘“‘Battle of Oriskany.” 
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Two hundred men are said to have obeyed the impulse 
almost at the same moment; fifty more, with a three-pounder, 
were soon after added.'2 However, the story is contrary to 
all the contemporary evidence, even though it has been given 
on the authority of one who participated in the siege. To 
accept it would be to discredit Willett’s careful enumeration 
cf the troops and officers employed in the sortie—one-half 
of the New York and the remainder of the Massachusetts 
line. The same authority, it may be noted, speaks of three 
wagons having gone out seven times—just reversing the 
common tale. 


Willett’s reputed capture of from four to five enemy 
“eolors” has been questioned, but at least one critic sets up 
a man of straw to belabor. General De Peyster alludes to 
them as “five British standards or five British stand of 
colors,’ and then proceeds to argue that this is “not prob- 
able; scarcely possible.” He continues: 


They may have been camp colors or markers.. The 
regimental colors are not entrusted to driblet detach- 
ments from regiments. “The Royal Greens” may have 
had a color, a single flag, although this is very doubtful; 
because, if only 133 constituted their whole strength, 
they formed a very weak—a mere skeleton—battalion. 
The colors of the 8th or King’s Regiment of Foot were 
certainly left at headquarters, lhkewise those of the 
British Thirty-fourth. The same remark applies to the 
Hesse-Hanau Chasseurs—a company of jagers or rifle- 
men would certainly not have with it the regimental 
standard."* 


Not one of the contemporary accounts uses any other 
word than “colors” as descriptive of the captures. What- 
ever the flags may have been, the garrison must have had 
some reason for believing that they were trophies of suf- 
ficient importance to flaunt in the faces of their former 
owners. 


Lieutenant George Singleton, who was among the pris- 
oners taken in the sortie, had been attached to Captain Ste- 
phen Watts’s company in Sir John Johnson’s Regiment. He 
had been wounded in the battle with Herkimer’s relief column 


12—Col. Lawrence Schoolcraft, quoted by Henry R. Schooleraft. 
183—De Peyster’s ‘‘Battle of Oriskany.’ 
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five miles away and carried seemingly by some Indians, back 
to the encampment. He subsequently recovered sufficiently 
to be conveyed down the river to Schenectady, “where he 
remained many months on parole, but when sufficiently re- 
covered, he broke that and ran off with some Tories.’ It 
was the sworn assertion of Dr. Moses Younglove, a surgeon 
of Herkimer’s brigade who was taken prisoner at Oriskany 
and who died at Hudson, N. Y., in 1825, that ‘Lieutenant 
Singleton of Sir John Johnson’s Regiment, being wounded, 
entreated the savages to kill the prisoners, which they ac- 
cordingly did, as nigh as this deponent can judge, about six 
or seven.” 


In the Willett Orderly Book, under date of August 6, 
we find this order: 


All the plunder taken from the enemy this after- 
noon is ordered to be delivered to Adjutant Sytez who is 
to take an inventory of all the Goods taken that an equal 
division may be made—among the party that went out 
under the command of Col. Willett. 


It would seem a thoroughly safe inference that there 
was at least one item among the many brought in from the 
enemy encampments which was not listed by Adjutant Sytez 
for “equal division” among the members of the raiding party. 
This is to be found today among the Gansevoort papers care- 
tully preserved behind lock and key in the New York Public 
Library. It is hardly as worn and aged in its appearance as 
one might expect to find it after the lapse of a century and a 
half, but more especially because of the rough handling it 
must have undergone on that eventful August day. It takes 
the form of a sheet of linen letter paper which once had been 
folded to form the envelope for the contents within, properly 
sealed and addressed to “Coll Peter Gansevoort att Fort 
Scuvler.” Also upon the back, or outside, of the sheet we 
find the following indorsement in quite a different hand: 
“Mrs. Gansevoort—The bearer of this letter was slain in Gen. 
Harkimer’s defeat and the Letter Amongst other papers 
brought in the Fort unopened by Colo Willett, on his suc- 
cessful sorty on the Enemy at the same time.” There was, 
of course, no Mrs. Gansevoort at that time, so we may assume 
that the indorsement was penned some time after the termi- 


14—Bonney’s “Historical Gleanings,’’ quoted by Stone. 
15—Stone’s introduction, Johnson Orderly Book. 
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ration of the siege. The careful reader will doubtless be 
quite prepared for the signature actually appended to this 
epistle, even despite the highly formal opening: 


Dear Sir: I received yours of 26th instant it 
gave me pleasure to hear of your being in good Health. 
I was glad to find your letter so peaceable; it was to me 
as Cordial to a Faint Heart, but of short duration. I 
have since been informed that an Express arrived here 
from your Fort who brings an account that a party of 
Regulars, Canadians and Indians to the Amount of three 
Thousand are on their way from Oswego. I hope you 
not put much trust on Our Indians. They are a Sett of 
people not to be trusted on. All my fear is that you will 
be blocked up in the Fort and will be forced to Surrender 
for want of provisions and left to the Mercy of those 
brutes. 


I have yet hope that the Lord is with us, although 
he hides his face as it ware for a moment, and puts us 
to trial, to hear, see and experience things we never 
thought of, and if the Lord is with us who will be against 
us, may he dwell in the midst of our councels, may he who 
is strong in batele go out with our armies may he give 
us help from trouble, for vain is the help of man, through 
god we shall do valiantly, for he it is that shall tread 
down our Enemies, this is my trust. Through God only 
we shall be Saved. I must conclude with this long but 
Inocent Stile. J must inform you of our going to move 
down to Eusopus & from thence we now not as yet. My 
Brother Gerritt is gone down last week with some goods 
is to Look out for a Place, we received a letter from him. 
He is arrived there, the people being much afraid of 
the Indians if the vagabonds should get in possession of 
this Place. 


I am sory to leve this place. I hope it is for the Best. 
I content myself with the thoughts of hearing from you 
as often as poseble. I Tremble to hear that our army is 
at Stilwater. I have more to say but my heart is over- 
whelmed. may I once more see you is my Sincere Wiches 
& may the Lord preserve us all. I remain Your sincerest 


Catharine Van Schaick. 
Sister Remembers 
her love to you. 
21st July 1777 Albany. 
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CHAPTER XV 


ORISKANY’S FOREST VOMITS FIRE ON 
HERKIMER’S ENTHUSIASTIC ARMY 


HE name which has ever been attached to the forest con- 
flict waged between General Herkimer’s brigade and 
the detachment of St. Leger’s British army is something of a 
misnomer. The battle was joined neither at the Indian vil- 
lage of Oriska (so variously spelled) nor upon the banks of 
the Oriskany Creek, which flows northward out of the south- 
ern hills and enters the Mohawk some eight miles below Fort 
Stanwix. As the modern highway runs, taking automobile 
rather than map measurement, the center of the combat may 
be said to have been 5.8 miles from Fort Stanwix along the 
Albany road, or two miles west of the present village of Oris- 
kany. In other words, the troops which went out from St. 
Leger’s southern encampments had a distance of approxi- 
mately five miles to march to the point where they effected 
their ambush of the oncoming militiamen. 


As the Mohawk issued out of the north, its valley was 
for the most part decidedly narrow and in places its walls 
were rocky and precipitous; but a half mile below Fort Stan- 
wix it turned abruptly to the east through a wide swampy 
intervale clothed in primeval forest. Although there was 12 
trail immediately upon its banks used by Indians and the 
white troops guarding the batteaux, the wagon road, such as 
it was, bore southward from the stream, taking to the higher 
and consequently firmer ground. This higher ground was 
rolling with the swells trending north and south, affording 
drainage into the river. 


The foregoing paragraph has been written advisedly in 
the past tense, for the elimination of the forest, the construc- 
tion of a succession of canals and railways, together with the 
deliberate draining of the meadowland by generations of 
farmers, have conspired to change completely the character 
of the region. It may even be doubted if the channel of the 
river as it obtained in 1777 can now be established at its 
nearest point to the battlefield—a circumstance that has been 
overlooked by certain writers, who have assumed it to have 
been just as it was prior to the canalizing of the Mohawk in 


the present century. 


The spot chosen for the ambuscade centered upon a ra- 
vine crossing the military road from south to north, approx1- 
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mately a mile to the south of the river as it ran before it 
was converted into the Barge Canal. This ravine was be- 
tween thirty and forty feet deep at the point where the road 
dipped into it, but the height of the forest trees must have 
made it seem far deeper. Both to the east and west the 
eround formed a plateau somewhat variable in elevation but 
attaining a height of approximately 120 feet above the level 
of the valley. The forest was composed of beech, birch, maple 
and hemlock’, the trees of great size and shading considerabie 
undergrowth. The only clearing between the Indian village 
two miles to the eastward and the nearest British encamp- 
ment embraced the military road, and that was bordered by 
thick brush and often completely shaded by the overarching 
trees. The stream which ran through the ravine was hardly 
worthly of the name in normal periods, but between the high 
banks was a morass some 500 feet in width at the point of 
crossing, increasing as the line of the bluff swung off east 
and west, bordering the valley of the Mohawk. Down into 
this swamp the road twisted from both directions, assuming 
the aspect of a log or corduroy causeway, with a bridge 
approximately in the middle. 


The plan of the ambuscade placed the Indians in hiding 
amidst the brush on both sides of the road as the latter ap- 
proached from the east, as it dipped down into the ravine and 
rose up and continued on toward the fort. It was intended 
that the rear guard of the militia should come within the 
silent lines of Red Men, upon which those of the latter on the 
eastern side of the ravine would close in across the road, as 
a trap springs shut. The Royal New Yorkers are said to 
have been posted so as to meet the head of Herkimer’s 
column, probably in the vicinity of the present driveway into 
the battle monument. 


It has never been definitely settled whose mind conceived 
the details of the ambuscade. Because the Indians were con- 
sidered adepts at that manner of warfare, early American 
writers assumed that Joseph Brant picked the spot. Some 
of these same writers accepted Colonel Willett’s hearsay evi- 
dence that Sir John Johnson was in his camp before the fort 
at the time of the sortie, and further assumed that that pre- 
cluded his having participated in the fighting at Oriskany. 
Eut St. Leger and Daniel Claus in their official reports both 
credit Sir John with having volunteered his services and with 
having commanded the forces which met the advancing 


1—FEllis H. Roberts’s Oriskany Centennial Address. 
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militia. As will presently be seen, there is no contemporary 
evidence synchronizing the events at Oriskany with those 
before the fort; nor need we assume that Lieutenant Single- 
ton necessarily told the truth if he informed Colonel Willett 
that Sir John had been in camp just before the raid. It is 
well established that the British did not permit the Indians 
to conduct expeditions after their own notions. There were 
rangers or officers of the Indian corps scattered among the 
red warriors with the design of giving the latter greater 
stability. Considering the position Brant had held in the 
household and in the service of Sir William Johnson, it is 
wholly unlikely that Sir John, the latter’s brothers-in-law, 
Colonel Claus and Captain Watts, or Sir William’s old neigh- 
kor, Colonel John Butler, would any one of them have permit- 
ted any particular initiative at this stage of the war to the 
Indian chieftain. As for Claus, though he was officially in 
command of all the Indians on the expedition, there is no 
hint in the official reports that he was present at Oriskany; 
but Sir John, Butler, Watts and Brant were together with 
Captain Hare and certain other officers in the Indian depart- 
ment. Both Sir John and Colonel Butler would have out- 
ranked Brant, and there is every reason to suppose that they 
were quite as familiar with the lay of the land. 


As a matter of fact, all the circumstances suggested an 
ambush and the spct chosen would seem to have been the 
obvious one. There was no other such narrow ravine between 
the site of Herkimer’s encampment of the night before and 
the fort. It was not too far from the fort, as events proved, 
to bring up succor; at the same time it was sufficiently far 
away to prevent the garrison from assailing the British de- 
tachment from the rear. 


As has more than once been indicated, the commander 
of the advancing army was Brigadier General Nicholas Her- 
kimer, to give him the established form of his name. He was 
the oldest son of Jon Jost Herchheimer, a settler of the Ger- 
man Flatts whose large and substantial stone mansion was 
stockaded and known as Fort Herkimer in an earlier period. 
It stood near the still standing German Flatts church, which 
was built in 1767, enlarged in 1811, and now to be found on 
the south side of the Mohawk River a short distance to the 
eastward of the present village of Herkimer. Although ap- 
parently quite uneducated, Nicholas had become an exceed- 
ingly substantial citizen of the valley, owning a large brick 
mansion of his own in the town of Danube, a few miles east 
of the present village of Little Falls and also on the south of 
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the river; it is today the property of the state and open to the 
public. Although Roberts? puts him at only 48 years of age 
at the time of the battle of Oriskany and others at no more 
than 52, he had been an associate of Sir William Johnson in 
various enterprises and was looked up to both in politics and 
in warfare by other valley residents of German extraction. 


In the early period of the Revolution General Herkimer’s 
own mansion in Danube was somewhat fortified and served 
as a political and military center. A few miles to the west- 
ward was Fort Dayton in the heart of the present village of 
lierkimer, a stockaded fort garrisoned by Continental troops. 
lt was at this post that part of Colonel Gansevoort’s regi- 
ment had been stationed during the early summer, and its 
commander, Colonel Weston, had sent some of his Massachu- 
setts regiment thence to Fort Stanwix as a reinforcement and 
later others as a guard to the ammunition and provision 
boats. 


On the 17th of July General Herkimer had issued the 
following proclamation to the inhabitants of what was then 
known as Tryon County: 


Whereas, it appears certain that the enemy, of about 
2,000 strong, Christians and savages, are arrived at 
Oswego, with the intention to invade our frontiers, I 
think it proper and most necessary for the defense of 
our country, and it shall be ordered by me as the enemy 
approaches, that every male person, being in health, 
from sixteen to sixty years of age, in this county, shall, 
as in duty bound, repair immediately, with arms and ac- 
coutrements, to the place appointed in my orders, and 
will then march to oppose the enemy with vigor, as true 
patriots, for the just defense of their country. And 
those that are above sixty years, or really unwell and 
incapable to march, shall then assemble, also armed, at 
the respective places where women and children will be 
gathered together, in order for defense against the 
enemy, if attacked, as much as lies in their power. But 
concerning the disaffected, and who will not directly 
obey such orders they shall be taken, along with their 
arms, secured under guard, to join the main body. And 
as such an invasion regards every friend to the country 
in general, but of this county in particular, to show his 
zeal and well affected spirit in actual defense of the 
same, all the members of the committee, as well as all 
those who, by former commissions or otherwise, have 


2—HEllis H. Roberts’s Oriskany Centennial Address. 
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been exempted from any other military duty, are re- 
quested to repair also, when called, to such place as shall 
be appointed and join to repulse our foes. Not doubting 
that the Almighty Power, upon our humble prayers and 
sincere trust in him, will then graciously succor our arms 
in battle for our just cause, and victory can not fail on 
our side.* 


Strangely contrasting with the pictures of conditions 
painted only a few weeks previously by committeemen and 
others, there was a most enthusiastic response when, in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing proclamation, General Herkimer 
ennounced the enemy at the gates. The main rallying point 
was at Fort Dayton, although a party set out from the gen- 
eral’s own home at Danube. The total responding has been 
placed as high as 1,000, but the probable number was about 
800. Included were most of the committeemen and others 
who had previously been urging their fellow citizens to enlist 
or bewailing their indifference to the cause. The “regiments” 
included those of Colonels Cox, Klock, Bellinger, and 
Visscher,‘ but it should be understood that the word ‘militia’ 
had at that period a widely different significance from that 
of the present day, when in common parlance it implies vol- 
unteer citizen soldiery thoroughly organized but drilling 
without pay or for but nominal pay until an emergency arises. 
In 1777 it applied to all who might bear arms and the train- 
ing customs were not such as led to high discipline. Most of 
the men, however, were presumably at least fair marksmen. 
The militia served for a few days or a few weeks and then, 
the emergency over, hastened to their homes. On this expe- 
dition of Herkimer’s, there would appear to have been abun- 
dant good will, a high enthusiasm to check the British in- 
vasion, but a resemblance to a lot of school boys off for a 
lark rather than to an army bent on defeating an enemy 
under the approved rules of an established game. 


For the most part these citizen soldiers were without 
uniform clothing or equipment; they marched without tents. 
Although they were going to the relief of a garrisoned fort, 
then under siege, there is nothing to indicate there had been 
en accumulation at Fort Dayton of supplies since the dis- 
patch of the batteaux which arrived at Fort Stanwix the eve- 
ning of August 2. Hence the oft repeated story of the great 
line of wagons or ox-carts falls by. the way. One historian 


83—Pomroy Jones’s ‘‘Annals of Oneida County.”’ 
4—Stone’s ‘‘Life of Brant.” 
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has placed the number of wagons at 400°; the customary num- 
ber is 40. Obviously there must have been some transport 
for the ammunition and the provisions necessary for the 
march; moreover, the fact that there was a train of wagons 
cf some dimensions has figured in every story of the en- 
counter. 


The ill organized little army moved from Fort Dayton on 
the 4th and encamped for the night west of Starring Creek 
about twelve miles to the westward.* At Old Fort Schuyler 
a crossing was made from the north to the south side of the 
Mohawk’ and camp for the second night was pitched between 
the Sauquoit and Oriskany Creeks*, commonly supposed to 
have been on the site of the village of Whitesboro.’ It was 
fom this encampment that Herkimer dispatched Adam Hell- 
mer and his companions on their mission to Colonel Ganse- 
voort, requesting the signal from Fort Stanwix and the co- 
operation of the garrison. It was here also that Herkimer 
was joined by some sixty warriors of the Oneida Indians.'° 
This number included the noted half-breed Thomas Spencer 
from Oneida Castle, although Stone states that the Oriskany 
tribe of the Oneidas joined the army under their chiefs 
Cornelius and Honyerry. 


On the morning of the 6th, General Herkimer wished to 
delay at the juncture of the Oriskany Creek and the Mohawk 
until he should receive the signal from the fort signifying 
that his messengers had arrived and the garrison was ready 
to cooperate with him. He must have been fully informed, 
from the presence of Spencer in his camp, if in no other way, 
of the warning the latter wideawake individual had given 
Cansevoort of the enemy’s intention to guard the approaches 
to the Carrying Place. However, the head of the expedition 
was then some eight miles from the fort, and his caution 
seemed excessive in the view of his subordinate officers. 
high words are said to have ensued between the general and 
Colonels Cox and Paris and various others.’ Herkimer was 
accused to his face of being a Tory and again a coward.” 
These accusations had their basis presumably on the fact that 
at least one member of his family was in the king’s service 
under St. Leger, and because of the outcome of the interview 


5—Judge Thomas Jones’s ‘‘History of N. Y. in the Revo.’’ 
6—Greene’s ‘‘Mohawk Valley.’’ 

7—Stone’s ‘“‘Life of Brant.’’ 

8—Greene’s ‘‘Mohawk Valley. 

9—Stone’s “Life of Brant.’’ 

10—Cruikshank’s “Butler’s Rangers.”’ 

11—Stone’s ‘‘Life of Brant.” 

12—Stone, quoting “Travels of President Dwight.” 
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Herkimer had had in the spring with Joseph Brant at Una- 
Gilla, when each had been at the head of a considerable party 
of armed men and the Indian was subsequently considered to 
have out-bluffed the veteran white commander. However, 
Herkimer informed his fiery subordinates that he considered 
himself placed over them as a father, and that it was not his 
wish to lead them into any difficulty from which he could not 
extricate them. Burning, as they now seemed to meet the 
enemy, he told them roundly that they would run at his first 
appearance.’’ Failing to convince his officers, their com- 
mander at last became irritated at their accusations of both 
cowardice and disloyalty, and gave the order “March ON!!! 


The army is described as giving a great shout and mov- 
ing “or rather rushing forward;” but since the baggage 
wagons were in the midst of the column it would seem that 
this momentum must soon have spent itself. It is further 
customarily stated that, despite the warning of a probable 
ambush on the part of St. Leger’s Indians and despite his 
previous military experience, Herkimer failed to send out 
either an advance guard or flanking parties. This, how- 
ever, is denied by Stone on the authority of George Walter 
and Adam Miller, participants in the battle; and by Simms” 
on the authority of Conrad Mowers, who was in the column 
with two brothers and who declared that three of the advance 
guard were “cut off or slain or captured.” Cruikshank" 
offers the explanation that because of the morass in the bot- 
tom of the ravine the flanking parties were forced to con- 
verge on the corduroy road and so failed to discover the hid- 
den enemy. While at first this has a plausible ring, on ex- 
amination it falls rather flat if, as is believed, the ambuscade 
embraced both the side and top of the eastern wall of the 
ravine, for that would seem to have brought the flanking 
parties upon the foe hidden in the thicket lining the road. 
What adds to the mystery of the ambush is that Herkimer 
had sixty Oneida Indians who might be supposed to be ex- 
perts in uncovering an enemy, even though the white militia- 
imen were too reckless to follow their commander’s instruc- 
tions. 

Colonel Ebenezer Cox, heading the regiment from the 
Canajoharie district, was the first to pass down the winding 
road into the dark depths of the ravine, said to have been 


18—Stone, quoting ‘‘Travels of President Dwight.” ; 

eee eae ea ae MS. statements of George Walter, Henry Seeber and 
Adam Miller. . 

145—Simms’s ‘‘Frontiersmen of N. Y.”’ 

16—Cruikshank’s ‘“Butler’s Rangers.” 
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filled with giant hemlocks. He crossed the bridge over the 
little stream which was thenceforth to be known as Battle 
Brook, and without molestation and without a suspicion of 
the nearness of an enemy ascended the less steep western 
bank, attaining the plateau. He was followed successively by 
Colonels Jacob Kiock and Peter Bellinger with their com- 
mands; and the baggage wagons were in the ravine, with 
Colonel Visscher’s regiment, forming the rearguard, about to 
descend into it, when, according to every account, the con- 
cealed Indians not only opened fire on the devoted column, 
but closed in upon the road on the eastern plateau, severing 
the rearguard from the baggage train. 


St. Leger, in his official report, declares: 


The impetuosity of the Indians is not to be described ; 
on the sight of the enemy (forgetting judicious disposi- 
tion formed by Sir John, and agreed to by themselves, 
which was to suffer the attack to begin with the troops 
in front, while they should be on both flanks and the 
rear) they rushed in, hatchet in hand, and thereby gave 
the enemy’s rear an opportunity to escape. 


St. Leger, however, was not upon the ground and he 
wrote at a time when the white officers of the expedition had 
need to explain a goodly number of blunders. Cruikshank, 
who wrote with the aim of rehabilitating the reputation of 
the Butler family, might be expected to give the Indians the 
benefit of every doubt since Colonel John Butler was on this 
occasion in direct command of the Red Men. He says, how- 
ever: 


The causeway was already hopelessly choked with 
their unwieldly wagons, when the eagerness of some 
drunken Indians precipitated the attack and saved the 
rearguard from the fate that overtook the rest of the 
column. The first deliberate volley that burst upon 
them from a distance of a very few yards was terribly 
destructive. Elated by the sight, and maddened by the 
smell of blood and gunpowder, many of the Indians 
rushed from their coverts to complete the victory with 
spear and hatchet. The rear guard promptly ran away 
in a wild panic. 


It should be emphasized at this point that there has 
never been placed within the covers of any book a detailed 
contemporary story of this encounter from the pen of an eye. 
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witness. Stone in footnotes to his “Life of Joseph Brant,” 
Supports many of the statements in his text covering the 
battle by reference to manuscripts in his hands, but he fails 
to state whether they were written close to the time or years 
later, or whether the authors treated of the affair as a whole 
or merely of what came within their immediate experience. 
Simms, in his “Frontiersmen of New York” and similar pub- 
ications, gives for what they might be worth individual ac- 
counts of episodes reputed to have taken place within the 
writer’s vision, but virtually all of these were written years 
after the event; some are obviously impossible and others 
linprobable. It has been necessary for every historian to 
draw his own deductions from the fragmentary evidence, and 
this has been rendered the more difficult because of the di- 
vergence in the contemporary papers noted in the last chap- 
ter relating to the hour of the arrival of the three messengers 
at the fort and that of the setting forth of Colonel Willett and 
his party on the sortie. Stone and Campbell, for instance, 
fix the beginning of the battle at 10 o’clock. Colbrath sets 
the time of the arrival of the messengers at “between 9 and 
10;” Willett in his ‘Narrative’ at 10 a. m. and in his letter 
to the press at “about 11.” Adam Hellmer puts it at 1 p. m. 
Willett in his letter says the men were immediately paraded 
for the sortie, but in his “Narrative,’ written many years 
afterward, he interposes a thunder shower of an hour’s dura- 
tion. In either case Willett fixes the time of the sortie at 
“about 11 o’clock,” as against 2 p. m. by Hellmer. As most 
of the writers have allowed six hours for the battle and as 
it has always been conceded that the sortie caused the Indians 
and Tories to return to their respective camps, leaving the 
field to the militiamen, it will be evident that Stone is in 
error in beginning the fighting at the ravine as late as 19 
o'clock. From 8 to 9 a. m. seems to the present writer the 
most likely period for the first shot to have been fired, giving 
to Adam Hellmer credit for being the most likely person to 
have impressed on him the hour when he reached the fort. 
This would terminate the battle in the neighborhood of 3 
p. m., which agrees with some authorities." 


The scheme of the ambush obviously was to make the 
most of the topographical features of the neighborhood. It 
was desired to have the militiamen in a trap, with the 
Tories and Indians firing directly down into them. That may 
account for what has been regarded as the premature firing 


17—Greene’s ‘‘“Mohawk Valley,’’ &c. 
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on the part of the Indians—it may have appeared to them 
that too many of the enemy were escaping from the low 
ground of the ravine. However that may have been, it is 
wholly improbable that the head of Herkimer’s column 
should have been permitted to advance nearly to the second 
and far smaller ravine slightly to the west of the present 
battle monument. To have done so would have been to make 
slight use of the advantages afforded by the hillslopes. 


Pomroy Jones, destined to be the author of the “Annals 
of Oneida County,” writes that in 1797, “when a few weeks 
more than seven years of age,” he passed over the Oriskany 
battlefield, when ‘for nearly a mile the road ran through the 
scarred forest; many of the trees, from the ground to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet, were so perforated with balls 
hat they had the appearance of a building lately battered by 
a hail-storm.” That was twenty years after the event. It 
would seem that his recollections later played him false as 
to the length of the area where the trees were scarred to such 
a height, but the fact that he saw many such trees testifies 
to the probability that a goodly part of the battle was waged 
by the Americans from the bottom and walls of the ravine; 
there were obviously many more than the drivers of the 
wagons down there. For men shooting upward at unseen foe 
would inevitably riddle the trees to a point high above 
¢round; whereas the experienced marksmen of those days 
would not have wasted their ammunition in shooting over the 
heads of their enemy from comparatively level ground. 


General Herkimer, Pomroy Jones tells us, was mounted 
upon a white horse and was in the lead with Cox’s regiment 
when from the thicket bordering the military road on both 
sides and from the high ground surmounting the ravine, 
there opened the murderous fire. The general “ordered 
Colonel Cox to wheel his regiment into line, in the road, and 
this was attempted, but the fire from the unseen foe was so 
severe that soon every man took to a tree.’ Herkimer gal- 
loped back down the line to rally his men. As he plunged down 
the winding road into the ravine a bullet killed his horse and 
shattered his own leg just below the knee. Lossing, who vis- 
ited the field in 1848, sketched the ravine, showing the mod- 
ern highway, the remaining logs of the corduroy road of the 
Revolutionary period and other landmarks recognizable at the 
present day. Included in the sketch is the remains of a 
speaker’s stand erected in 1844 when John A. Dix and Sen- 
ator Dickinson were the orators of the occasion. The stand 
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HERKIMER AT ORISKANY 


From the Painting by Frederick C. Yohn 
in the Utica (N. Y.) Public Library 


“was erected upon the spot, as nearly as could be defined, 
where General Herkimer fell.” 


It would seem that Herkimer’s attempt to rally his men 
resulted in their crowding back on the wagon train in the 
midst of the ravine. As the fire of the enemy was coming 
from the high ground, east and west and south, it was natural 
that the bed of the ravine, leading off to the north, should 
present alike a means of escaping the rain of bullets and of 
taking the enemy in the rear. Although there has persisted 
a tendency through all of the century and a half which has 
intervened to accept the early opinion that ‘‘the rear,” mean- 
ing Colonel Visscher’s regiment, turned tail at the first fire 
and ran back along the road toward Oriskany Creek, many of 
tiie same writers have presented detailed episodes clearly 
proving that at least Captain Jacob Gardenier and Captain 
John Davis’s companies effected a junction with the main 
body of the troops and acquitted themselves most nobly. In 
later years the bed of the ravine yielded innumerable relics 
of the fighting which occurred in it. Also it is thoroughly 
established that the second part of the battle was fought on 
the plateau on the western side of the ravine, after in some 
yanner Herkimer’s men had succeeded in extricating them- 
selves from their predicament of composing a long thin line 
upon the highway, in full sight of the enemy, and in forming 
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a relatively compact mass with every two men sheltered be- 
hind a tree. 


There has been much said in the way of generalities re- 
specting this battle in the forest. It has been acclaimed as 
the bloodiest of the Revolutionary War—both with and with- 
out the qualification, “ in proportion to the numbers en- 
gaged.” Emphasis has been laid upon the fierceness of the 
hand-to-hand encounters due to the animosities the civil war 
had aroused between the Whig and Tory families in the Val- 
ley. But what has commonly escaped attention is the mili- 
tary maneuver which was effected, under the hottest fire of 
small arms and upon ground seemingly least suited to the 
endeavor, whereby the most complete of surprises was con- 
verted into a victory for the ambushed. It surely is not 
enough to credit these amateur soldiers with mere bravery, 
typified by their carrying the wounded general up out of the 
ravine and seating him upon his saddle at the foot of a 
great beech tree, there to have him light his pipe and calmly 
issue orders for two men instead of one to get behind each 
tree. Any person who will take pains to visit the battlefield 
with a copy of Lossing’s sketch in his hand and imagine the 
whole district clothed in a virgin forest pierced only by a 
crude and winding roadway, must conclude that somebody on 
that day kept his head, proved his leadership and manifested 
some military knowledge. He will wonder also where was the 
generalship on the British side that could do no more than 
halt an enemy after so perfect an ambuscade. Their high 
officers placed the blame on the Indians and on the Indians’ 
characteristic methods of warfare; perhaps they were right. 


Colonel Cox, Captain Van Sluyck of Klock’s regiment and 
Captain Davis of Visscher’s were killed early in the action, 
according to Stone, although Pomroy Jones fixes Cox’s death 
much later in the fray. It seems reasonable to assume that 
after the first astonishment of the militia on being assailed 
from all quarters, they charged into the brush lining the road 
and drove the Indians, who never were accustomed to with- 
stand a concerted onslaught. Certainly had the militia stood 
long in the open road they would all have been shot down, 
whereas the skeletons and other relics of the battle were 
afterward found over a wide area. If we can accept the 
British official reports as to the numbers under Sir John 
Johnson, there were only 80 Tories and 800 Indians opposed 
to Herkimer’s force which at the outset nearly equaled the 
number of their opponents. Even allowing for most of Her- 
kimer’s loss to have occurred in the first surprise, the general 
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would still have had enough men temporarily to rout the red- 
skins by vigorous action. Whether the militia charged north 
or south on the higher ground, those in the hollow, as has 
been before suggested, would have gone plunging down the 
ravine. While a portion of Visscher’s regiment may have 
continued on down the little creek “to the river,” as has so 
often been alleged, others would naturally have pursued the 
fleeing Indians up the easier slope of the western bank of the 
ravine, in the direction of Fort Stanwix. 


That the Indians were for a time dispersed appears from 
various passages in the stories of individual exploits which 
have been printed; but this is absolutely essential to the re- 
moval of Herkimer himself from the bottom of the ravine to 
a point on the high ground to the east and one not far from 
the road. The position of the beech tree under which the 
commander was placed to smoke his pipe and issue his orders 
is established to within a radius of a few rods. Pomroy 
Jones saw the “stump of the beech tree” in 1797. An acre 
cf the battlefield had then been cleared of the forest and a 
log house erected—which would be sufficient to identify the 
spot for a number of years to come. Lossing, in his sketch 
of the battlefield made in 1848, before mentioned, indicates by 
“a dark spot” the “‘cavity’”’ where the beech tree stood. He ex- 
plains that ‘‘avarice cut the tree down about 8 years ago, and 
then uprooted the stump to make room for a more precious 
hill of potatoes.” The sketch appears to indicate the spot 
as not far to the northward of the barn now existing on the 
north side of the modern highway. Roberts, in his centen- 
nial address, declares that Herkimer “sat on his saddle be- 
neath a beech tree, just where the hill rises at the west, 2 
little north of the center of the ravine.”’ While this language 
is not as definite as it might be, it would seem to approximate 
the same position as Lossing indicates, showing the tradition 
2s unvarying for the first century after the battle. 


Some writers have Herkimer’s men in compact forma- 
tion, holding the enemy off, after the first forty-five min- 
utes. Others delay the systematic arrangement in circles 
and two men to a tree until the “providential thunderstorm”’ 
prevented the use of the firearms of those days. Since it is 
impossible to fix the hour of the thunderstorm from any con- 
temporary records thus far discovered and published, there 
exists the possibility that the storm broke as early in the day 
as at the end of the first three-quarters of an hour of fight- 
ing. But the first panic of the Indians, due to being charged, 
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might have admitted of Herkimer and his colonels collecting 
their men for a stand even without the aid of the storm. The 
story that the militia were charged by the enemy or that the 
enemy offered any material resistance to a charge of the 
militia is contrary to the characteristics of Indian warfare, 
while seemingly there were too few Tories on the ground at 
the outset to have made effective use of the bayonet. Of 
bayonets, Herkimer’s men may have had extremely few; but 
a clubbed musket is extremely useful against a foe not itself 
provided with cold steel. 


We have next to examine the matter of Sir John’s rein- 
forcements. St. Leger tells of the baronet’s setting off with 
bis “light company” and declares that not more than 80 white 
laden in all went with the Indians to meet Herkimer. Yet Sir 
John is credited with having “six companies” at the passage 
of the Oswego Falls. What proportion of the Tory regiment 
was, on the 6th of August, engaged in clearing Wood Creek 
and bringing up supplies from Oneida Lake we do not know. 
Nor do we know whether all the Tories were encamped south 
of Fort Stanwix. The Flury map indicates they had a camp 
near the ruins of Fort Newport, and it will be recalled that 
when Colonel Willett raided the southern camps of the enemy 
they were so sparsely occupied that no attempt was made to 
defend them. Next, St. Leger informs us that Lieutenant 
bird, who was of the 8th Regiment of regulars, on being in- 
formed by the Indians that “Sir John was hard pressed,” set 
off with all his men toward Oriskany—and Bird had reached 
the Lower Landing Place with a command of regulars and 
Indians. Finally, De Peyster has quoted from Von Deutchen 


Hulfstruppen the following singular passage: 


NOTE—The sketch on the opposite page is from Lossing’s ‘‘Field Book of 
the Revolution,” and to it Loosing appended the following explanation: 
“This sketch was made from the eastern side of the ravine, looking west. 

The marsh in the bottom of the ravine, mentioned in the text, is partially 
drained by a rivulet. When I visited the spot (August, 1848,) many logs of 
the old causeway were still visible, and afforded a crossing place for cattle. 
These logs are seen in the picture. The road on the left is the present high- 
way between Oriskany and Rome. The barn stands upon the western side 
of the ravine, and along the high ground upon which it is situated, and cross- 
ing the road southeasterly, the ambush was placed. The hottest of the bat- 
tle occured upon the high plain between the ravine in the foreground and 
another beyond the most distant trees in the picture. The hills seen in the 
extreme distance, on the right, are those upon the north side of the Mo- 
hawk. The framework in the ravine is the remains of a scaffolding erected 
for the speakers at the celebration alluded to, in 1844. The chief speakers 
on the occasion were John A. Dix and Senator Dickinson, and the audience 
was estimated at 15,000 people. The scaffold was erected upon the spot, as 
nearly as it could be defined, where General Herkimer fell. In the middle of 
the field, beyond the scaffold, in the lightest part, near the tree, toward the 
barn is seen, a dark spot. It marks the site, now indicated by a cavity, 
where the beech tree stood under which Herkimer sat and directed his or- 
ders. Avarice cut the tree down about eight years ago, and then uprooted 
the stump to make room for a more precious hill of potatoes. | This view is 
about two miles west of Oriskany on the north side of the main road. 
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On the 3d of August the fort, after the garrison had 
rejected a demand for surrender, was assaulted without 
success. On the 5th a relieving column of nearly 1,000 
men drew near. St. Leger was aware of its approach in 
time and for its reception placed an ambuscade in the 
woods. This, for the greater part, consisted of regular 
troops and among these were the Hesse-Hanau jagers. 
The rest were Indians. 


Of course the fort was never assaulted and there is noth- 
ing in the official British reports to hint that any of the Hes- 
slans were employed at Oriskany. Indeed, to dispatch im- 
pressed Germans from the Old Country to meet free German 
settlers fighting to defend their firesides in the New World 
would have been poor generalship. 


American accounts of the battle commonly ignore the 
presence of British regulars at every stage, as well as of the 
Hessians. Stone tells us that after Herkimer’s men had been 
formed in circles with two men to a tree, one to fire and the 
other to be in readiness for any Indian who might run up to 
scalp the soldier engaged in reloading his piece, ‘the Indians 
were made to suffer severely; so much so, that they began 
ito give way, when Major Watts came up with a reinforce- 
ment, consisting of another detachment of Johnson’s 
Greens.'* Stone then proceeds: 


These men were mostly Loyalists, who had fled from 
Tryon County, now returned in arms against their for- 
mer neighbors. As no quarrels are so bitter as those of 
families, so no wars are so cruel and passionate as those 
called civil. Many of the Provincials and Greens were 
known to each other; and as they advanced so near as 
to afford opportunities of mutual recognition, the contest 
became, if possible, more of a death struggle than before. 
Mutual resentments and feelings of hate and revenge, 
raged in their bosoms. The Provincials fired upon them 
as they advanced, and then sprang like chafed tigers 
from their covers, attacked them with their bayonets 
and butts of their muskets, or both parties in closer con- 
tact throttled each other and drew their knives; stab- 
bing, and sometimes literally dying in one another’s em- 
brace. 


At length a firing was heard in the distance from 
the fort, a sound as welcome to the Provincials as it was 


18—Stone here refers to Campbell’s ‘Annals of Tyron County.’’ 
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astounding to the enemy. Availing themselves of the 
hint, however, a ruse de guerre was attempted by Colonel 
Butler, which had well nigh proved fatal. It was the 
sending suddenly from the direction of the fort, a de- 
tachment of the Greens disguised as American troops, 
in the expectation that they might be received as a 
timely reinforcement from the garrison. Lieutenant 
Jacob Sammons was the first to descry their approach, 
in the direction of a body of men commanded by Jacob 
Gardenier—an officer who, during that memorable day, 
performed prodigies of valor. Perceiving that their hats 
were American, Sammons informed Captain Gardenier 
that succors from the fort were coming up. The quick 
eye of the captain detected the ruse, and he replied— 
“Not so; they are enemies. Don’t you see their green 
coats?" They continued to advance until hailed by 
Gardenier, at which moment one of his own soldiers, ob- 
serving an acquaintance, and supposing him a friend, 
ran to meet him, and presented his hand. It was grasped 
but with no friendly gripe, as the credulous fellow was 
dragged into the opposing line and informed that he was 
a prisoner. He did not yield without a struggle; during 
which Gardenier, watching the action and the result, 
sprang forward, and with a blow from his spear, leveled 
the captor to the dust and liberated his man. Others of 
the foe instantly set upon him, of whom he slew the sec- 
ond and wounded a third. Three of the disguised Greens 
now sprang upon him, and one of his spurs becoming en- 
tangled in their clothes, he was thrown to the ground. 
Still contending, however, with almost superhuman 
strength, both of his thighs were transfixed to the earth 
by the bayonets of two of his assailants, while the third 
presented a bayonet to his breast as if to thrust him 
through. Seizing this bayonet with his left hand by a 
sudden wrench he brought its owner down upon himself, 
where he held him as a shield against the arms of the 
others, until one of his own men, Adam Miller, observing 
the struggle, flew to his rescue. As the assailants 
turned upon their new adversary, Gardenier rose upon 
his seat and although his hand was severely lacerated by 
grasping the bayonet which had been drawn through it, 
he seized his spear, lying by his side, and quick as light- 
ning planted it to the barb in the side of the assailant 
with whom he had been clenched. The man fell and 
expired—proving to be Lieutenant M’Donald, one of the 
Loyalist officers from Tryon County. All this trans- 
pired in far less time than is necessarily occupied by the 


19—Stone here refers to MS. of Wm. Gardenier, then in his possess‘on. 
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relation. While engaged in the struggle, some of his own 
men called out to Gardenier— “Ror God’s sake, captain, 
you are killing your own men!” He replied, ““‘They are 
not our men—they are the enemy! Fire away!” A 
deadly fire ensued, during which about thirty of the 
Greens fell slain, and many Indian warriors. The parties 
once more rushed upon each other with bayonet and 
spear, grappling and fighting with terrible fury; while 
the shattering of shafts and the clashing of stee!, min- 
gled with every dread sound of war, and death, and the 
savage yells more hideous than all, presented a scene 
which can be more easily imagined than described. The 
unparalleled fortitude and bravery of Captain Gardenier 
infused fresh spirits into his men, some of whom en- 
acted wonders of valor likewise. It happened during the 
melee in which the contending parties were mingled in 
great confusion, that three of Johnson’s Greens rushed 
within the circle of the Provincials, and attempted to 
make prisoner of a Captain Dillenback. This officer had 
declared he would never be taken alive—and he was not. 
One of his three assailants seized his gun, but he sud- 
denly wrenched it from him, and felled him with the butt. 
He shot the second dead, and thrust the third through 
with his bayonet.” But in the moment of his triumph, 
at an exploit of which even the mighty Hector or either 
of the sons of Zeruiah might have been proud, a ball laid 
this brave man low in the dust. 


Such a conflict as this could not be continued long; 
and the Indians, perceiving with what ardor the Provin: 
cials maintained the fight, and finding their own num- 
bers sadly diminished, now raised the retreating cry ol 
“Oonah!”’ and fled in every direction, under the shouts 
and the hurrahs of the surviving Provincials and a 
shower of bullets. Finding, moreover, from the firing 
at the fort, that their presence was necessary elsewhere, 
the Greens and Rangers now retreated precipitately, 
leaving the victorious militia of Tryon County masters of 
the field. 


As to the foregoing, it is difficult to perceive how, 
in the midst of the forest, a detachment of the King’s Royal 
New Yorkers suddenly could have been made to resemble a 
party of Continental troops from the Fort Stanwix garrison. 
The fact that they came from the direction of the fort would 
have been no indication whatever that they were armed in 


20—Stone gives this on authority of George Walter’s narrative, Walter hav- 
ing pisces a witness of the occurrence while lying wounded beside 
Herkimer. 
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behalf of the United States, since all of the forces coming 
from that direction had been for the king. Had the pre- 
tended reinforcements for Herkimer come from the direction 
of Fort Dayton, they would have been more convincing. 
Again, we of today find it difficult to believe that, with the 
militia carefully shielded behind the great trees of the 
primeval forest, a body of Tories could have come in close 
ranks to within speaking and striking distance after the bat- 
tle had been in progress for hours. 


Whether Lieutenant Bird took with him what Tories 
Sir John had left behind in the camps south of the fort, and 
these constituted the greater number of the reinforcements 
reaching Sir John, or Bird and his handful of regulars from 
the Lower Landing Place followed that reinforcement but 
never reached the battleground, meeting the retreating troops 
and Indians on the way, can not be determined from available 
material. It may be noted here that various writers have 
confused the “rangers” engaged at Oriskany with “Butler’s 
Rangers,” a body not organized until after this campaign." 
The rangers at Oriskany were officers of the Indian depart- 
ment distributed among the Indians to steady and encourage 
them to meet the tactics of white troops. 


21—Cruikshank’s ‘Butlers’ Rangers.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


HUMOR AS WELL AS GRIM TRAGEDY AMONGST THE TREES 
AS HERKIMBHR SMOKES HIS PIPH 


HETHER or not we accept at face value all of the 
stories of individual experiences on the battlefield of 
Oriskany, as related in after years by the participants, their 
friends or descendants, there is doubtless enough substance 
to a number to render them worthy of repetition. They refer 
to the great heat of the day, the lack of drinking water for 
those who could not get to the creek down in the ravine; they 
explain in considerable degree the reason skeletons were 
afterward found so far distant from what is known to have 
been the scene of the most severe fighting. 


The following anecdotes are taken verbatim from 
Simms’s “Frontiersmen of New York,” merely with the omis- 
sion of certain matter for the sake of brevity: 


A bullet from the enemy passed so close to the head 
of Colonel Visscher as to draw blood on his neck and cut 
off a part of his queue; which lock of auburn hair was 
long kept in the family. 


After having been literally riddled with bullets and 
bayonets, Captain Jacob Gardinier crept into a cavity at 
the roots of a tree, and by the aid of his-waiter, a Ger- 
man lad, who loaded his gun for him, his hand having 
been lacerated by a bayonet, he continued the fight, 
shooting from that position an Indian who was dodging 
about to get a shot at an American officer. 


The following narrative was communicated to the 
writer by Job Babcock, in May, 1853, who had the story 
from the lips of George Walter, a soldier at Oriskany, 
where he fell with a severe bullet wound: Faint from 
loss of blood, he crept to a spring and slaked his thirst; 
and, revived, he sat up. While watching the progress of 
the carnage, an Indian lurking near discovered him and, 
running up, gave him a blow on the head with his toma- 
hawk, and in another moment had torn off his reeking 
scalp. Informant said that Walter, who was a German, 
exclaimed, “Dat Indian tot I vash det, but I knows petter 
all de time, but tot I would say noddings so as he would go 
off.’ When found by his friends some of his wounds 
were flyblown, but being well cared for, he recovered and 
lived to old age. 
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In the Palatine battalion of militia there were three 
captains by the name of Fox, viz., Captain William Fox, 
Captain Christopher P. Fox and Captain Christopher W. 
Fox. Probably they were all in the Oriskany battle. Tra- 
dition says the last two men were surely there, while 
Jacob P. Fox of Palatine, a grandnephew of the last 
named, who is now 83 years of age with a clear intellect, 
relates of him the following story: He was wounded se- 
verely in the right arm, which was partially dressed on 
the ground where he remained with his men; and discov- 
ering an Indian crawling from behind a tree in the direc- 
tion of the enemy’s encampment, grasping his sword in 
his left hand, he said to some of his men, “You keep an 
eye on me for safety and I will kill an Indian.” As he ap- 
proached him, a mutual recognition took place. The 
Indian was a halfbreed called William Johnson and was a 
reputed son of his namesake, Sir William Johnson. He 
was down with a broken leg, and begged for his life be- 
cause he was wounded. “Ah,” said the dauntless cap- 
tain, directing the prostrate warrior to his crippled arm, 
“T am wounded, too, and one of us must die.”’ In an in- 
stant he thrust with his left hand, the keen edged sword 
through the Indian’s body. 


The late John S. Quackenbush, Esq., whom we knew 
intimately for years and who related this incident to us 
in the presence of the late Judge I. H. Tiffany of Fulton- 
ville, had previously furnished the anecdote to Colonel 
Stone, who published the substance in the “Life of 
Brant.” Here is the story he narrated to the writer: 
Abram D. Quackenbush (father of our informant) was 
born a little distance from the Lower Mohawk Castle. 
Among his Indian playmates in boyhood residing not far 
from his home was an Indian known by the unpoetic 
name of Bron-ka-horse, who was about his own age. In 
the beginning of the Revolution we find Quackenbush a 
lieutenant under the brave Captain Gardenier, mentioned 
in this connection. Among the followers of the John- 
sons to Canada was his Indian friend, who before leaving 
sought at an interview to persuade him to go to Canada, 
assuring him he should have the same office in the royal 
army; which it is not improbable had been an argument 
whispered in the warrior’s ear by Sir John Johnson. 
The love of country triumphed in the white man’s breast 
but the two parted as friends. Their next meeting was 
in the dedging-from-tree-to-tree fight at Oriskany. The 
lieutenant heard himself addressed in a familiar voice, 
which he recognized as that of his early Indian friend, 
now posted behind a tree within gunshot of the one which 
covered his own person. “Surrender yourself my pris- 
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oner,” shouted the Mohawk brave, “and you shall be 
treated kindly; but if you do not you will never get away 
from here alive—we intend to kill all who are not made 
prisoners.” “Never,” said the young subaltern, “will I 
become a prisoner.’ Hach, with eagle eye, now watched 
the other as an enemy, if possible to get the first shot, 
for both were expert riflemen. Bron-ka-horse fired first 
and planted a bullet in the tree scarcely an inch from 
his adversary’s head, but he lost his best chance, as the 
lieutenant sprang to a new position from which his ad- 
versary’s tree would not shield him, and in the next 
instant a rifle ball had passed through his heart. 


Major William Seeber, then nearly 60 years old, as 
already shown was mortally wounded in the battle, 
where his son, Audulph, was slain, and Captain Jacob H. 
Seeber fell with a broken thigh. To show the pluck of 
the latter there is a well known fact. He cut staddles 
and attempted to withe them about his broken leg, to 
enable him to escape, but could not stand upon it and 
gave up, expecting to be slain. Henry Failing, an ac- 
quaintance, soon after came to him and offered to at- 
tempt his removal for greater safety, but this he de- 
clined, telling his friend to load his gun, take the re- 
mainder of his cartridges, and leave him to his fate. He 
was afterward removed and died at Fort Herkimer. 


George Wagner, son of Lieutenant Colonel Peter 
Wagener of the Palatine battalion, was wounded. He was 
in the act of leveling his own gun to fire at a foeman, 
when a bullet plowed a furrow through the fleshy part of 
his arm. As though he were a surgeon, a fellow soldier 
in the next instant had torn off the nether part of his 
own shirt, and stepping forward firmly bound it around 
the bleeding arm. 


Garret Walrath, a soldier in the Canajoharie bat- 
talion, was made prisoner, pinioned and told to keep close 
behind an Indian, he claimed all his attention. He often 
purposely ran against his captor, whining and complain- 
ing that his arms were so tightly drawn back, and the 
Indian as often turned half around and growled at him. 
After Walrath had practiced the war dane2 behind his 
new master long enough to mature his plan for making a 
bold strike for liberty, he cautiously grasped the handle 
of his knife, and watching his opportunity in one of his 
stumbles over the heels of his captor, he adroitly 
plunged the knife into his body; and in the next instant 
he was a disembowled and dead Indian. The liberated 
captive in an hour or two was welcomed by his surviving 
companions, who soon saw him armed with a gun. 
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Captain Henry Diefendorf (of Minden) fell in the 
latter part of the engagement, and standing near him 
when he fell were William Cox and Henry Sanders. He 
begged for water, and Sanders stamped a hole in the 
marshy soil and, as the water settled into it, he took off 
his shoe and in it gave the dying man a drink, which 
afforded temporary relief, but he soon expired. 


Captain John James Davis was a captain in the regi- 
ment of Colonel Visscher and was killed in the latter 
part of the action. At that time he and his ensign, 
Richard Putnam, were both sheltered by the same tree, 
and under cover of a tree close by stood Isaac Conover. 
The sortie of Colonel Willett at the fort above was at- 
tended by the firing of cannon, which prophetically 
alarmed the enemy as it seemed to imply business in an- 
other direction, for they began to hoot and run, and in 
a little more time they had stolen away to learn what the 
firing meant, thus leaving the Americans masters of the 
field. In the midst of this lull said Putnam to Captain 
Davis, “I believe the red devils have pretty much all 
left us.” To which the captain replied, “They are not all 
gone, some of them are lurking around here yet.’ 
Scarcely were these words uttered when a bullet passed 
through the throat of Captain Davis, who fell and in- 
stantly expired. 


Captain Gardinier had in his workshop (blacksmith) 
a man by the name of Henry Thompson. Into Oriskany 
he followed his employer; and after the battle had raged 
for hours he approached the latter and told him he was 
hungry. “Fight away!” shouted the captain. “I can’t 
without eating,” said the soldier. “Then get a piece and 
eat,” was the reply. He did so, and sitting upon the body 
of a dead soldier, he ate with real zest, while the bullets 
whistled in the air about his head. His lunch finished, 
he arose and was again seen with renewed energy where 
peril was the most imminent. (Facts from Martin, a 
son of Captain Gardinier, in 1844, who well: knew this 
Thompson. ) 


Adam Frank also opened his knapsack and partook 
of its eatables. After his hasty meal he was heard to ex- 
claim in German, ‘Now we’ll give it to them!” 


George Shults, a young soldier of Stone Arabia, was 
in the Oriskany battle and, on some occasion when it 
became necessary for him to run, a strap broke which 
held up his pantaloons and let them down about his shoes, 
thus impeding his progress. Quick as a thought, his hand 
was on his knife, and in the next moment he had slid it 
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down both legs and cut himself free from the incum- 
brance. His ludicrous appearance among his fellows 
caused them no little merriment at his expense. 


Sir John Johnson married a daughter of John 
Watts, Esq., of New York City, and her brother, Stephen 
Watts, cast his fortunes in the scale with those of the 
Johnson family, and went to Canada, whence he came 
down with the enemy. In making a desperate charge, 
he was wounded and made a prisoner, but as the Amer- 
icans could not be encumbered with their wounded foes, 
he was left to his fate—and not dispatched and scalped 
as were all wounded Americans found by the enemy. 
Being discovered by Henry N. Failing, a private from the 
Canajoharie district, he kindly carried him to a little 
stream of water that he might there slake his thirst and 
die more easily. To his thanks for the soldier’s kindness 
he added the gift of his watch, a silver cased one. Two 
days later, Captain Watts was discovered alive by a 
straggling Indian looking for plunder, was taken to the 
enemy’s camp, properly cared for and finally recovered. 
The statement of some modern writer that Captain 
Watts was led by the American two miles from the field 
of battle and left beside the Oriskany Creek, is not only 
false but an incredible story; since he was not. able to 
stand up. Besides, the Americans found it difficult to 
care for their own wounded. They knew the enemy 
would return and if they found life in any of their own 
men they would be cared for. 


Major John Frey of Palatine was brigade major on 
the staff of General Herkimer, and in the Oriskany bat- 
tle he was severely wounded in one arm and made a 
prisoner. He suffered much on his way to Canada, nor 
did he fare much better for a long time after he arrived 
there, where he was retained as a prisoner until the 
next season. 


When the thunder shower came up, during which 
the combatants found temporary shelter as best they 
could, John Petrie concealed himself under the cover of 
a large tree. He soon after heard a whooping, and look- 
ing in the direction he saw several Indians coming to- 
gether within gunshot; and, having managed to keep his 
priming dry, he instantly drew up his piece and brought 
down a stalwart warrior. (Facts from Richard Petrie, 
a son of John M., at Little Falls, in June, 1845.) 


Among the Oneidas who rendered efficient aid to 
the American cause was one Louis who was of St. Regis 
Indian birth. He was given a colonel’s commission, and 
was ever afterward called Colonel Louis. The Rev. 
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ORISKANY BATTLE MONUMENTS 


Dr, George A. Lintner, late of Schoharie, introduced this 
anecdote in a lecture before a Fort Plain audience some 
years ago, no doubt thinking the hero was a white man. 


Here is the dominie’s story as he gave it: 


“A private soldier named Louis, a rough and daring 
old hunter who, after the Indian fashion, carried his 
knife and tomahawk with him, became so much excited 
in the heat of the battle, that one of his comrades occupy- 
ing a tree next to him, asked him, ‘Louis, what is the 
matter?’ ‘Matter enough,’ said Louis, ‘there is one of 
the black serpents lying in the fork of a fallen tree and 
every time he rises up he kills one of our men. I can 
stand it no longer; either he or I must die.’ As he said 
this he raised his rifle and fired. The Indian leaped into 
the air and fell dead across the fork of a tree which had 
sheltered him. Louis gave a wild Indian whoop and then 
ran up to his victim—tore off his scalp and, returning 
to his comrades, threw it down before them, saying: 
‘That fellow will do no more harm.’ Mr. Lintner assured 
the writer he had this story well authenticated.”! 


The following anecdote appeared in the Pennsylvania 
Journal of September 3, 1777: 


1—Simms’s ‘“‘Frontiersmen of N. Y.,” 1885. 
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Aug. 23.—By a gentleman from Albany, we are 
favored with the following anecdote: At the late battle 
between General Herkimer and the enemy at Oneida 
Creek, there was a friendly Indian, with his wife and 
son, who distinguished themselves remarkably on that 
occasion. The Indian killed nine of the enemy, when, 
having received a ball through his wrist that disabled 
him from using his gun, fought with his tomahawk. 
His son killed two, and his wife on horseback, fought by 
his side, with pistols, during the whole action, which 
lasted six hours.? 


Colonel Isaac Paris, who was a member of the Legis- 
lature, was among the prisoners taken by the enemy and 
afterward murdered by the Indians.? By no means the least 
among the American losses was Thomas Spencer, the half- 
breed, so often previously mentioned. On the other side, 
writing to Sir Guy Carleton, Colonel Butler reported the cas- 
ualties among the King’s Royal New Yorkers (Johnson’s 
Greens) as including Captain M’Donald, killed, Captain Watts 
dangerously wounded, ‘‘and one subaltern;” of the Rangers 
(that is, officers of the Indian department with the Indians), 
“Captains Wilson and Hare killed.” In this report Colonel 
Butler wrote further: 


The Indians suffered much, having thirty-three 
killed and twenty-nine wounded; the Senecas lost seven- 
teen, among whom were several of their chief warriors, 
and had sixteen wounded. During the whole of the action 
the Indians showed the greatest zeal for his majesty’s 
cause; and had they not been a little too precipitate, 
scarcely a rebel of the party would have escaped.! 


The losses conceded by General St. Leger, Colonel Claus 
and Colonel Butler are wholly inconsistent with the general 
facts of the battle. If the fighting had occurred within a few 
minutes ot the original surprise attack, it might have been 
possible for the king’s combatants to have escaped with some 
65 or 70 casualties among the Indians and not more than 8 
among the Tories. According to the British reports there 
must have been a few more men lying in ambush than there 
were of Herkimer’s men who walked into it. With the In- 
dians and Tories completely concealed in the brush lining a 
harrow roadway and with the militia strung out in anything 


2—Moore’s “Diary of the Amer. Rev.’ 
8—Stone’s ‘Life of Brant 
4—Parliamentary Registe r, quoted by Stone. 
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but compact order, due to the state of the road if for no 
other reason, the slaughter on the first fire must have been 
considerable; and after the militia had discharged their guns 
wildly into the green cover, the Indians leaping forward with 
their tomahawks, instead of pausing to reload, would still 
have had a marked advantage. 


However, when we come to consider that the battle 
lasted six hours, including an hour allowed for the ““providen- 
tial shower,” and that in the end there were at least 150 un- 
injured among the militia, we find it incredible that the loss 
to the king’s side was not very material. Moreover, the wide 
distribution of the skeletons upon the field, attested by many 
who visited it in later years, shows that the tales of innumex:- 
able hand-to-hand conflicts, and of individual pursuits of an 
enemy, on the part of one side or the other, were not wholly 
fanciful. That would virtually preclude the possibility that 
tor the greater part of the six hours the Indians merely kept 
the militia cooped up in a compact mass, until the booming of 
the guns at the fort caused them suddenly to desert the com- 
bat in a body. 


We have to consider that St. Leger was of the British 
regulars by long training. As such he felt the common 
prejudice against colonial troops and Indians; nor would he 
have been disposed to give due credit, perhaps, to the Hes- 
sians. When he came to write his report of his campaign, 
he had, as he obviously believed, far more reason to blame his 
Indian allies for their late defection than for their previous 
eonduct at Oriskany; thus he was inclined to minimize his 
losses on the latter field and to attribute any shrinkage to his 
white forces to the events of his night flight from before 


Fort Stanwix. 


There seems no possible means of settling definitely the 
pumbers engaged at Oriskany or the losses on either side. 
Colonel Claus fixed the American casualties at 500 and the 
British at 73. St. Leger put his loss at approximately the 
same and the American at 600. Cruikshank allows a British 
loss of 142 against an American of 200 dead and 300 wounded. 
Pomroy Jones puts the figures about like this Indians, 100 
killed, many wounded; Johnson’s Greens, 100 killed, many 
wounded; Americans, 200 killed, many wounded. Other 
writers have set the casualties of Herkimer’s army as fol- 
lows: Ramsay, 160 killed, many wounded; Stedman, killed 
and wounded, “near 400;” Marshall, total loss, 400; Stone, 
200 killed, many wounded; Durant, 200 killed, 200 wounded; 
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Simms, 200 killed and wounded. The German Flatts commit- 
tee, immediately after the battle, declared that “all but 150” 
of Herkimer’s men had been killed, wounded or captured— 
counting out those of the rear guard who fled. Governor 
Trumbull’s son, on interviewing Colonel Willett at Albany, 
wrote his father that the colonel estimated the British dead 
at 3800 and the American at i160, Herkimer’s force having 
rumbered 700. Mary Jemison, the white woman who lived 
so many years among the Senecas, in her old age gave the 
losses of that nation at Oriskany as 36 slain and manv 
wounded.’ If that statement can be accepted as accurate, 
the total Indian losses in the engagement must have been 
vastly more than the British reports conceded. As a matter 
of fact, there is nothing to suggest that St. Leger, Colonel 
Butler or Colonel! Claus ever was under the necessity of keep- 
ing accurate count of the Indians attached to the expedition. 
Indeed, it might have been all but impossible to do so, since 
the Indians were accustomed to come and go largely at their 
own will. On possessing themselves of booty or prisoners, 
their wish was to retire to celebrate their good fortune. 


With respect to the taking of prisoners, we know that a 
few were captured by the militia; that some of the militia in 
turn were carried to Canada, others were taken a short dis- 
tance off the field and slain, still others forced to march to 
the encampments before the fort and there tortured an‘ 
Filled. Cruikshank says: 


The Indians butchered many after they had sur- 
rendered, in revenge for the comparatively petty loss 
they had themselves sustained, through their unwonted 
recklessness in engaging in a hand to hand fight.°® 


In an appendix to his “Life of Brant’ Stone says: 


The fury and cruelty of the Indians and Tories at 
and immediately after the battle of Oriskany, is strongly 
set forth in the following affidavit, the original of which 
is now in the office of the secretary of state, Albany. 
Dr. Younglove died about fifteen years since in the city 
of Hudson. He was known to the author as a respectable 
man, but of strong feelings and prejudices. Any state- 
ment of this kind, from a man of his temperament, 
would be likely to receive a strong coloring, without, 
however, any designed misstatement of facts: 


5—Seaver’s ‘Life of Mary Jemison.”’ 
6—Cruikshank’s “Butler’s Rangers.” 
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“Moses Younglove, surgeon of General Herkimer’s 
brigade of militia, deposeth and saith, that being in the 
battle of said militia, above Oriskany on the 6th of 
August last, toward the close of said battle he surren- 
dered himself a prisoner to a savage, who immediately 
gave him up toa sergeant of Sir John Johnson’s regiment; 
soon after which, a lieutenant in the Indian department 
came up in company with several other Tories, when said 
Mr. Grinnis by name, drew his tomahawk at this depo- 
nent, and with a deal of persuasion was hardly prevailed 
on to spare his life. He then plundered him of his watch, 
buckles, spurs, ete.; and other Tories following his ex- 
ample, stripped him almost naked with a great many 
threats, while they were stripping and massacreing pris- 
oners on every side. That this deponent, on being brought 
before Mr. Butler, sen., who demanded of him what he 
was fighting for; to which this deponent answered, 
‘He fought for liberty that God and nature gave him, 
and to defend himself and dearest connections from the 
massacre of savages.’ To which Butler replied, ‘You are 
a damned, Impudent rebel;’ and so saying, immediately 
turned to the savages, encouraging them to kill him, and 
if they did not, the deponent and the other prisoners 
should be hanged on a gallows then preparing. That 
several prisoners were then taken forward toward the 
enemy’s headquarters with frequent scenes of horror and 
massacre, in which Tories were active as well as savages; 
and in particular one Davis, formerly known in Tryon 
County on the Mohawk River. That lieutenant Single- 
ton, of Sir John Johnson’s regiment, being wounded, en- 
treated the savages to kill the prisoners, which they ac- 
cordingly did, as nigh as this deponent can judge, about 
six or seven. 


“That Isaac Paris, Esq., was also taken the same 
road without receiving from them any remarkable insult 
except stripping, until some Tories came up who kicked 
and abused him; after which the savages, thinking him 
a notable offender, murdered him barbarously. That 
those of the prisoners who were delivered up to the pro- 
vost guard, were kept without victuals for many days, 
and had neither clothes, blankets, shelter, nor fire; while 
the guards were ordered not to use any violence in pro- 
tecting the prisoners from the savages, who came every 
day in large companies with knives, feeling of the pris- 
oners to know who were fattest. That they dragged one 
of the prisoners out of the guard with the most lament- 
able cries; tortured him for a long time; and this de- 
ponent was informed by both Tories and Indians, that 
they ate him, as appears they did another on an island in 
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Lake Ontario, by bones found there nearly picked, just 
after they had crossed the lake with the prisoners. That 
the prisoners who were not delivered up, were murdered 
in considerable numbers from day to day round the camp, 
some of them so nigh that their shrieks were heard. 
That Captain Martin of the batteaumen, was delivered 
to the Indians at Oswego on pretense of his having kept 
back some useful intelligence. That this deponent dur- 
ing his imprisonment, and his fellows, were kept almost 
starved for provisions; and what they drew were of the 
worst kind, such as spoiled flour, biscuits full of mag- 
gots and moldy, and no soap allowed or other method of 
keeping clean; and were insulted, struck, etc., without 
mercy by the guards, without any provocation given. 
That this deponent was informed by several sergeants 
orderly on General St. Leger, that 420 were offered in 
general orders for every American scalp. 


“Moses Younglove. 
“John Barclay, 
“Chairman of Albany Committee.” 


A mystery attaches to the fate of Herkimer’s baggage 
wagons. It is commonly said that they and their contents 
fell to the British. By the time Willett made his sortie, a 
few of the wounded from Oriskany had been carried up to 
the British encampments and particular mention is made of 
the fact there were recovered by the garrison various letters 
and papers which had been captured at Oriskany, but which 
had not yet been opened—letters, that is, which had been 
addressed to members of the garrison and which had been in 
the possession of messengers or else in the baggage wagons. 
There is not, however, any hint in the official British reports 
of Sir John Jonnson having made any considerable capture 
of supplies or camp equipage at Oriskany; whereas it seems 
most unlikely that they would not have done so, if such were 
the case. It will be recalled that the Indians are represented 
as being very much wrought up over their loss of kettles, 
blankets and clothing, taken into the fort by the garrison 
during their absence—which would hardly have been the 
case had their plunder on the battlefield been great. 


When it became finally apparent that they had been left 
victorious in possession of the field, the remnant of Herki- 
mer’s army prepared to return down the valley. There were 
now too few of them to hope to make a successful entry into 
the fort. They had no knowledge of what had been done in 
the way of a sortie; but even though they had been informed 
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that the garrison was strong enough to hold off the enemy 
as they approached, they had their wounded to consider. It 
is the matter of the wounded which is so often overlooked in 
attempts to decide whether this was a drawn battle; or, if 
not, who won it. St. Leger unquestionably succeeded in pre- 
venting the relief of the fort. Herkimer as certainly re- 
mained master of the field. Then he turned about and 
marched down the valley. If, say some, it was an American 
victory, why did he do that? Such persons ignore the many 
miles which lay between the battlefield and the settlements; 
likewise the difficulties, because of the many swamps, in ap- 
proaching Fort Stanwix. 


Another question that is asked is, Why did not Herkimer 
bury his dead? Apart from the unlikelihood that he was 
provided with suitable tools, there is difficulty in opening 
graves in a forest, particularly a primeval one. The sur- 
vivors, as a matter of fact, immediately set about succoring 
their wounded and in contriving litters by which they might 
be carried back to Fort Dayton. 


Several writers have devoted space to a discussion of 
what officer commanded on the retreat, but since Herkimer 
is commonly credited with having issued orders throughout 
the whole of the long combat, there would seem little reason 
to doubt that he continued to do so until camp was made that 
night at Old Fort Schuyler, now Utica. From that point it 
is said that he and a number of other wounded were floated 
down the river by boat, pausing first at the scene of Her- 
kimer’s birth, opposite Fort Dayton, and later being taken 
on to the general’s own mansion at Danube. Among the 
other wounded in the boat, and who were left at Fort Herki- 
mer, we are informed by Simms, was Captain Seeber, who 
had a broken leg, which was amputated, when he bled to 
death—the same fate which was to overtake his general, as 
will subsequently appear. 


De Peyster, in a footnote to his story of the battle, makes 
an explanation that is highly essential to a complete under- 
standing of many of the events narrated in this and the pre- 
ceding chapter. The present writer merely offers the addi- 
tional suggestion that it is unlikely that even the Indians 
made use of “spears” in the meaning with which we moderns 
are accustomed to construe the word. In 1777 they de- 
pended chiefly upon rifles and tomahawks. The misconcep- 
tion which has arisen from the use of the term “spear” in 
connection with the campaign of 1777 illustrates nicely the 
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pitfalls set for historians through the momentary or local 
Significance attached to familiar words. It is seldom, after 
a lapse of a century or so, that one can be absolutely sure of 
comprehending what was no doubt perfectly plain to the re- 
cipient of a letter or to the reader of a newspaper or book. 
Even in one’s own day, misconceptions occur from the dif- 
ferent uses to which words are put, as one moves about the 
United States. To quote now De Peyster: 


There is a great deal of talk about fighting with 
“spears” in this battle. ‘Captain Gardenier slew three 
with his spear, one after the other.” Colonel Willett 
and Lieutenant Stockwell, ‘‘each armed with a spear,” 
crept out of the fort to seek relief, &c. That the Indians 
used spears is very likely, because a weapon of this sort 
is primitive and in ordinary use among savages. Storm- 
ing parties, or troops destined to assault a breach, it is 
true, were furnished with something resembling ‘“‘board- 
ing pikes,” peculiar to the navy. That the English and 
American troops or militia employed such a weapon is 
ridiculous. These “spears” were espontons, which were 
the badges of military rank. “To trail a half-pike,” was a 
term once recognized as equivalent to holding a commis- 
sion. As late as 1811 ‘“‘the militia law of the United States 
required that the commissioned officers shall severally 
be armed with a sword or hanger and esponton.” The 
latter was a short pike, about eight feet in length. 
Colonels carried them, just as in the previous century 
sergeants bore halberts. “To bring a man to the hal- 
berts’” expressed the idea of the infliction of corporal 
punishment. This explains how Colonel Willett and 
Captain Gardenier and Lieutenant Stockwell came to be 
furnished, not with spears but with half-pikes or espon- 
tons. The last were symbols of authority and command, 
and in an old print St. Leger is represented with an 
esponton in his hand. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


ST. LEGER’S WORDY THUNDER BACKED 
ONLY BY POPGUN ARTILLERY 


De eee in from the British encampment as an ouit- 
come of Colonel Willett’s sortie, was a paper which 
seems to have been long missing but which, if it could be re- 
discovered, might set at rest the vexed question of the per- 
sonnel of St. Leger’s expedition. The fact that it ever existed 
appears to have escaped the attention of those who have 
most lengthily discussed the numbers engaged on the con- 
tending sides at and near Fort Stanwix. However, mention 
of it is to be found in the Schuyler letter books, in a com- 
raunication from General Schuyler to General Washington 
dated, ‘‘Fort’s 5 Miles below Stilwater, Aug. 15, 1777.” The 
greater part of this letter will appear in its chronological 
order in a subsequent chapter. What is now of interest is 
the statement, seemingly intended as a quotation from 
Colonel Willett, to the effect that from “a return found 
among the enemy’s baggage it appears their force is about 
1,400 men, viz.: British troops, 200; German rifles, 80; Royal 
Yorkers, 380; rangers, 70; Canadians, 50; artillery, 20; In- 
dians, 600.” 


That is the extent of our present information. It is not 
made to appear from what camp this “return” was taken. 
We know that the camps of Lieutenant Bird, Sir John John- 
son and some of the Indians were raided, but not St. Leger’s 
headquarters. It is extremely important to ascertain 
whether this was really an official report or merely the esti- 
mate by some young officer for his own purposes. How- 
ever, the figures bear on their face the earmarks of being 
at least approximately correct. At that time no one on the 
American side knew anything about Lord George Germain’s 
order to Sir Guy Carleton assigning forces to St. Leger. No 
cursory examination of the Sir John Johnson orderly book, 
captured at the same time, could have suggested to Colonel 
Willett or anybody else such detailed figures. It is wholly un- 
likely that any spy would have made a count which so closely 
coincides with the probabilities as viewed from the data today 
available. 


That there were approximately 200 British regulars, vir- 
tually all writers have agreed. That there were some Ger- 
rian riflemen before the fort in the first days of the siege, 
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we have Colonel Willett’s contemporary testimony, as is 
elsewhere shown; the number 80 in the “return” bears out 
the asserted presence of Lieutenant Hildebrandt’s command 
from Hesse-Hanau, but does not establish whether those 
were all the Hessians who had arrived at Carleton or Buck’s 
Island ere St. Leger himself set off from that point. Tha 
credit to the Royal Yorkers, or Sir John Johnson’s regiment, 
of 380 members is infinitely more in keeping with the num- 
ber of officers accredited to it through the orderly book, and 
ne “six companies” allowed it in the Oswego Falls order, 
than the 133 men mentioned in Lord George Germain’s order, 
based on the information the British war office had received 
of the Loyalist body in the preceding autumn. Similarly, it 
would seem that there must have been at least 50 Canadians 
to have caused that corps to be so often mentioned in the 
orderly book. The number 20 for the artillery agrees like- 
wise with that book. With respect to the rangers, we have 
no other contemporary documents to cite in verification or 
otherwise. As for the 600 Indians, that number falls con- 
siderably short of the 800 later declared by Colonel Claus to 
l.ave been with St. Leger on the day of the battle of Oriskany. 
but the “return” may have been prepared before the last con- 
tingent of Red Men arrived on the scene. Considering all the 
attending circumstances, it is difficult to see any motive for 
Colonel Claus to have intentionally exaggerated the number 
of Indians engaged either at Oriskany or at any time around 
the fort. On the other hand, these allies came and went so 
at will that it must have been extremely difficult for the 
British officers to know at any given hour just how many 
were attached to the expedition. 


A highly interesting point is this: Sir Guy Carleton re- 
ceived orders to assign St. Leger 200 British regulars, 183 
Loyalists, 342 Hessians, or a total of 675, “together with a 
sufficient number of Canadians and Indians.” Whereas we 
find by this captured “return” that there arrived before the 
fort 200 British regulars, 380 Loyalists and 80 Hessians—a 
total of 660 of the same classes of troops designated in the 
order. In other words, counting out the Canadians, Indians 
and artillerymen in each case, the expedition as it actually 
arrived was smaller by only 15 men than the original assign- 
ment. If we assume that the recruiting of Sir John John- 
son’s Regiment during the winter and spring had _ been 
deemed sufficient to offset some of the Hessians listed by the 
London authorities, we may also consider that a shrinkage 
of only 15 men in all the long and perilous journey from La- 
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chine to Fort Stanwix was very slight. However, it must 
not be overlooked that the figures quoted by General Schuyler 
as having been brought down by Colonel Willett are all given 
in round numbers—there may have been a few more or less. 

When we come to consider the composition of Colonel 
Gansevoort’s command, we find it far more difficult to reach 
any satisfactory conclusion from the contemporary evidence, 
although Willett’s “Narrative,” written years afterwards, 
puts the number at “about 750 including officers and artifi- 
cers.” In March when he was contemplating dispatching 
Gansevoort’s Regiment to Fort Stanwix, Schuyler wrote 
Washington that the portion of that command which was in 
the vicinity of Albany numbered “under 200.” For a com- 
putation, let us assume that the colonel reached his post with 
200 men in round numbers. Willett’s orderly book shows 
that the lieutenant colonel started for the fort with 200 men 
but left 50 of them at Fort Dayton. Thus in the early part 
of the summer Gansevoort had 350 of his regiment on the 
spot; and in addition the carpenters and other artisans undey 
Captain Marquisie with occasional bodies of militia sent up by 
General Herkimer. July 30 the 50 men Willett had left at 
Fort Dayton arrived at Fort Stanwix, accompanied by 150 
of Colonel Weston’s regiment under Badlam. That brought 
the total of the regular garrison to 550. After that arrived 
the 100 men of Weston’s regiment with the batteaux just 
before the advance guard of the British appeared on the 
scene. This made 650. Early in the spring there had been a 
small company of artillery in the garrison, but no available 
correspondence or orderly books show that it was either 
velieved or retained. So also is it uncertain whether Ganse- 
voort dismissed the militia he had had felling trees into Wood 
Creek. Although we have the letter from Herkimer request- 
ing him to do so, it seems quite unreasonable that Gansevoort 
would have sent these men down with the enemy known to 
ke already so close to the fort. Another consideration is that 
it is quite probable men were dropped from the rolls and 
others added to Gansevoort’s regiment during the months 
it had been at the post, but in too small numbers to be noted 
in the papers which have come down to us. 


Roughly, there appear to have been 400 men of the New 
York line and 250 Continentals from Massachusetts. In pre- 
vious chapters considerable space has been accorded the his- 
tories of the several units in St. Leger’s aggregation. 
Obviously these two organizations of the army of the Con- 
gress had no such background. These men, however, knew 
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very thoroughly why they were there—that is, the cause for 
which they fought. As has been shown, that was not true 
with respect to the British regulars, the Hessians, the Cana- 
dians or the Indians. It may be presumed that most of the 
Loyalists were there in hope of getting back the property 
which they had abandoned on fleeing from the Mohawk 
Valley. 


Similarly, attention has been paid to the uniforms worn 
by the British units. The troops of the garrison probably 
had little of which to boast in this respect, for all the order 
which has been quoted from General Schuyler requiring the 
men to powder their hair carefully before presenting them- 
selves for guard duty. The general lack of equipment of all 
sorts has been revealed in the correspondence previously in- 
troduced. At times not every man had a single shirt which 
he could call his own. 


According to Lefferts, the uniform of the Third New 
York Regiment (afterwards Gansevoort’s) during the Cana- 
dian campaign consisted of a coarse cloth regimental coat, 
gray, faced with green, white linen cravats or stocks, waist- 
ceats and breeches of Russia drilling, woolen home-knit 
stockings, low shoes, a felt hat with a low crown and wide 
brim cocked up, knapsacks of painted canvas and wooden can- 
teens. After the Canadian campaign, and presumably dur- 
ing the siege of Fort Stanwix, the New York troops were pro- 
vided with buckskin waistcoats and breeches, or overalls of 
wool, and woolen mittens and caps—although few of the 
latter were worn in August of 1777, we may safely assume. 
Many of the men are said by the same authority to have 
worn the rifle frock for service.' 


A captured German officer, writing of the appearance 
of the troops in Gates’s successful American army at Sara- 
toga, only a few months after the siege of Fort Stanwix, de- 
clared that “not a man of them was regularly equipped; each 
had on the clothes which he was accustomed to wear in the 
field, the tavern, the church and in every day lite mee outeealt 
their muskets had bayonets attached to them, and their rifle- 
men had rifles.” Few of the officers wore uniforms, except 
in the ranks above that of colonel.’ 


The garrison doubtless made a rather drab appearance as 
contrasted with the scarlet coats of the British regulars or 


1—Lefferts’s “Uniforms. ’ 
2—A. B. Hart’s “Camps ana Firesides of the Revo.’ 
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the gorgeous uniforms of the 80 Hessians. The latter wore 
eoats of green; collar and cuffs, crimson; lapels, crimson; 
buttons, gilt; buttonholes, plain; vest and breeehes, green; 
hat bound black, with a green cockade.* One is led to wonder, 
however, in just what condition were the uniforms of those 
troops which had fought their way up the St. Lawrence 
breasting the rapids, and which had again drawn their boats 
over the carry at Oswego Falls. 


Thursday, August 7, the day immediately following the 
battle, was relatively calm about the fort. St. Leger had 
detached Captain Lernoult with 110 men to the Lower Land- 
ing Place, where he began the construction of “an enclosed 
battery of a three-pounder opposed to any sally from the fort 
and another to the side of the country, where a relief must 
approach; and the body of his camp deeply intrenched and 
abbatised,” to quote from the commander-in-chief’s sub- 
sequent official report. As Captain Lernoult’s command was 
the 8th or King’s Regiment, it is to be assumed that the 
British regulars thus became about evenly divided between 
this post and that to the northeast of the fort. 


At the same time St. Leger, on high ground somewhat 
north of an easterly line from the fort, was constructing “a 
iwo-gun battery and mortar-beds, with three strong redoubts 
in their rear, to enable me, in case of another attempt to 
relieve the garrison by their regimental troops, to march 
out a larger body of the king‘s troops.’ 


It was St. Leger’s boast that Lieutenant Lundy, acting 
as assistant quartermaster-general, had in two days after 
arriving at the eastern end of Oneida Lake, rendered the 
wagon road from Pine Ridge at that point to the Carrying 
Place, a distance of some sixteen miles, ‘‘in the worst weather 
sufficiently practicable to pass the whole artillery and stores, 
with seven days’ provisions.” However, it took Captain Bou- 
ville [Rouville?] and 110 men quite nine days to reopen Wood 
Creek so that the remainder of the supplies could be brought 
up by boat—and St. Leger could have made good use of those 
110 men before the fort. Captain Bouville, it may be re- 
raarked, was aided by “Captain Harkimer of the Indian de- 
partment,” who is supposed to have been a brother of Gen- 
eral Herkimer, the hero of Oriskany. 


3—Lefferts’s ‘“‘Uniforms.’’ 
4—Burgoyne’s “A State of the Expedition.” 
5—Burgoyne’s “A State of the Expedition.”’ 
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St. Leger brought his cannon into action for the first 
time on Thursday evening. As Colonel Willett expressed it 
in writing a few days later: “On the evening of the next 
Gay (the 7th) the enemy fired a few cannon at us from high 
ground, about half a mile north of the fort, where they have 
erected a small battery.’’® 


The precise location of these batteries has been lost, or 
at any rate tradition and contemporary writers show con- 
fusion. It will be noted that Colonel Willett says loosely, 
“about half a mile.” That would be 880 yards. The so-called 
Fiury map, presented by Stone as the only record of the loca- 
tion of the British encampments, was not drawn at all to 
scale, we are assured by modern engineers, but as it happens 
the distance from the bastions of the fort to St. Leger’s bat- 
teries is definitely set down on the map in figures—the 
nearest battery in each case to the bastion being indicated 
as 600 yards.‘ As the city of Rome is now laid out, 880 
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of Fort Newport. 


6—Willett’s Letter. y 
7—Stone’s “‘Life of Brant. 
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yards would put the batteries about at Bloomfield street; 
600 yards about at Thomas street, while Stanwix street and 
St. Peter’s avenue, where Pomroy Jones locates them accord- 
ing to the tradition obtaining in the second quarter of the 
19th century’, would be only some 350 yards away and so 
near that a Tory peeping over the top of the breastwork 
would have been able readily to recognize a Patriot neighbor 
had the latter incautiously exposed himself on the ramparts 
of the fort. 


It was at midnight on Thursday that Adam Hellmer and 
his two companions, who had borne Herkimer’s message into 
the fort on Wednesday at the peril of their lives, set out on 
a return mission down the valley, accompanied by the un- 
named militiaman who had come in Wednesday night with 
the account of the battle at Oriskany. They were to notify 
the military authorities and the several committees of the 
situation at the fort. How much courage it must have taken 
for this little party to slip out across swamp and river into 
the forest infested with Indians, can be the better imagined 
after reading Colbrath’s account of the episode of the pre- 
ceding hour: 


At 11 o’clock this evening, the enemy came near the 
fort, called to our sentinels, telling them to come out 
again with fixed bayonets and they would give satisfac- 
tion for vesterday’s work; after which they fired four 
small cannon at the fort. We laughed at them and they 
returned to rest. 


There were at that period no electric searchlights or 
flares such as were so familiar in the World War of 1914-18, 
so that under cover of the darkness it would appear that the 
enemy might come as close to the walls of a fortress as in a 
former time they could approach by day the walls of Troy. 


Friday the British threw a few shells at the fort but 
did no damage; the garrison returning the compliment with 
solid shot. In the afternoon at 5 o’clock appeared Major W. 
Ancrum, St. Leger’s adjutant general, and Colonel John 
Butler with a flag. They were accompanied by a surgeon 
and were charged with a double mission. Permission was 
chtained for the surgeon to attend Lieutenant Singleton of 
Sir John Johnson’s regiment, who had been captured by 
Colonel Willett on the sortie. The officers presented a letter 
addressed to Colonel Gansevoort and written by Colonel Peter 
Bellinger and Major Frey, who had been captured by the 


8—Pomroy Jones’s “Annals of Oneida County.” 
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British in the battle of Oriskany. While the letter is dated 
August 6 at “9 o’clock P. M., Camp Before Fort Stanwix,” 
and is indorsed as having been presented to Colonel Ganse- 
voort on that day, Colbrath recorded it in his journal as de- 
livered on the 8th in connection with other matters yet to be 
related. It read: 


Sir:—It is with concern we are to acquaint you that 
this was the fatal day in which the succors, which were 
intended for your relief, have been attacked and de- 
feated, with great loss of numbers killed, wound<d and 
taken prisoners. Our regard for your safety and lives, 
and our sincere advice to you is, if you will avoid in- 
evitable ruin and destruction, to surrender the fort you 
pretend to defend against a formidable body of troops 
and a good train of artillery, which we are witnesses of: 
when, at the same time, you have no farther supports or 
relief to expect. We are sorry to inform you that most 
of the principal officers are killed; to wit—General Her- 
kimer, Colonels Cox, Seeber, Isaac Paris, Captain Graves 
and many others too tedious to mention. The British 
army from Canada being now perhaps before Albany, 
the possession of which place of course includes the con- 
quest of the Mohawk River and this fort.’ 


This letter appears to have been accepted by Colonel 
Gansevoort and his officers as being either a forgery or 
vritten under duress, and consequently was without the 
effect desired by St. Leger. In after years Colonel Willett 
prepared a highly dramatic story of the visit of Major 
Ancrum and Colonel Butler, which is here reproduced: 


The afternoon of the next day, the beating of the 
chimade, and the appearance of a white flag, was fol- 
lowed with a request that Colonel Butler, who com- 
manded the Indians, with two other officers, might 
enter the fort, with a message to the commanding offi- 
cer. Permission having been granted, they were con- 
ducted blindfolded into the fort, and received by Colonel 
Gansevoort in his dining room. The windows of the 
room were shut and candles lighted; the table also was 
spread, covered with crackers, cheese and wine. Three 
chairs placed at one end of the table, were occupied by 
Colonel Butler and the two other officers who had come 
with him; at the other end, Colonel Gansevoort, Colonel 
Mellon and Colonel Willett were seated. Seats were also 
placed around the table fcr as many officers as could be 


9—Stone’s ‘“‘Life of Brant.” 
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accommodated, while the rest of the room was nearly 
filled with the other officers of the garrison indiscrim- 
inately; it being desirable that the officers in general 
should be witnesses to all that might take place. After 
passing around the wine, with a few commonplace com- 
pliments, Major Ancrum, one of the messengers, with a 
very grave, stiff air, and a countenance full of impor- 
tance, spoke, in nearly the following words: 


“T am directed by Colonel St. Leger, the officer who 
commands the army now investing the garrison, to in- 
form the commandant, that the colonel has, with much 
difficulty, prevailed on the Indians to agree, that if the 
garrison, without further resistance, shall be delivered 
up, with the public stores belonging to it, to the invest- 
ing army, the officers and soldiers shall have all their 
baggage and private property secured to them. And in 
order that the garrison may have a sufficient pledge to 
this effect, Colonel Butler accompanies me to assure 
them, that not a hair of the head of any one of them 
shall be hurt.” (Here, turning to Colonel Butler, he 
said: “That, I think was the expression they made use 
of, was it not?”’ To which the colonel answered, ‘‘Yes.’’) 
“T am likewise directed to remind the commandant that 
the defeat of General Herkimer must deprive the garri- 
son of all hopes of relief, especially as General Burgoyne 
is now in Albany, so that, sooner or later, the fort must 
fall into our hands. Colonel St. Leger, from an earnest 
desire to prevent further bloodshed, hopes these terms 
will not be refused; as, in this case, it will be out of his 
power to make them again. It was with great difficulty 
the Indians consented to the present arrangement, as it 
would deprive them of that plunder which they always 
calculate upon on similar occasions. Should, then, the 
present terms be rejected, it will be out of the power of 
the colonel to restrain the Indians, who are very numer- 
ous, and much exasperated not only from plundering the 
property but destroying the lives of, probably, the 
greater part of the garrison. Indeed, the Indians are 
so exceedingly provoked, and mortified by the losses 
they have sustained, in the late actions, having had sey- 
eral of their favorite chiefs killed, that they threaten— 
and the colonel, if the present arrangement should not 
be entered into, will not be able to prevent them from 
executing their threats—to march down the country, and 
destroy the settlement with its inhabitants. In this 
case, not only men, but women and children, will expe- 
rience the sad effects of their vengeance. These consid- 
erations, it is ardently hoped, will produce a proper effect 
and induce the commandant, by complying with the 
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terms now offered, to save himself from further regret, 
when it will be too late.” 


With the approbation of Colonel Gansevoort, Colonel 
Willett made the following reply. Looking the important 
major full in the face he obser ved: 


“Do I understand you, sir? I think you say, that 
you come from a British colonel, who is commander of 
the army which invests this fort; and, by your uniform, 
you appear to be an officer in the British service. You 
have made a-long speech on the occasion of your visit, 
which, stripped of all its superfluities, amounts to this, 
that you come from a British colonel to the commandant 
of this garrison, to tell him that if he does not deliver 
up the garrison into the hands of your colonel, he will 
send his Indians to murder our women and children. You 
will please reflect, sir, that their blood will be on your 
heads, not on ours. We are doing our duty: this garri- 
son is committed to our charge, and we will take care of 
it. After you get out of it, you may turn round and look 
at its outside, but never expect to come again, unless you 
come a prisoner. I consider the message you have 
brought, a degrading one for a British officer to send, 
and by no means reputable for a British officer to carry. 
For my part, I declare, before I would consent to deliver 
this garrison to such a murdering set as your army, by 
your own accounts consists of, I would suffer my body to 
be filled with splinters and set on fire, as you know has 
been practiced, by such hordes of women and children 
killers as belong to your army.” 


The manner in which the message of St. Leger was 
received, together with the resolution of Colonel Ganse- 
voort to come to no terms with the enemy, was reechoed 
with applause by all the officers of the garrison who 
were present. Several of them pertinently remarked that 
in their opinion, half of the pains would not have been 
taken to induce them to surrender, if the enemy had not 
cause to fear that they should fail in their attempt. 
Colonel St. Leger’s deputation, seeing no likelihocd of 
their terms being acceded to, asked permission for the 
surgeon who accompanied their flag, to visit such of their 
wounded prisoners as had been taken in the sortie. This 
was granted; and while the British surgeon in company 
with Mr. Woodruff, the surgeon of the garrison, was 
visiting the wounded, Major Ancrum proposed a cessa- 
tion of arms for three days. As the garrison had more 
reason to fear the want of ammunition than provisions, 
this proposition was agreed to; soon after which the 
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flag returned to their camp, and the troops of the garri- 
son enjoyed a brief interval of tranquility and ease.’ 


At this period the garrison had but one well within the 
fort and depended mainly for its water supply upon the 
Spring Brook which came fairly close under the eastern walls. 
It was the practice to send out small parties at night through 
the sallyport to take water from this stream. On this first 
night of the armistice, as the usual party went down through 
the sallyport accompanied by a guard, one of the guard de- 
serted. One of the sentinels fired after him but missed; after 
that the water party could hear the enemy’s sentinels chal- 
lenge him twice and fire upon him. An hour after midnight 
Lieutenant Colonel Willett and Lieutenant Stockwell left the 
works in better order™ and under circumstances which may 
be left to the colonel to describe: 


The relief of the fort being still an object of the 
utmost importance, and no doubt remaining on the 
enemy, but that General Herkimer had been defeated, it 
was thought advisable to make another effort for the 
purpose; and the militia of Tryon County having for- 
merly expressed a particular attachment to Colonel Wil- 
lett, it was the general opinion that if he could show him- 
self among them, it might have the effect of inspiriting 
them with fresh resolution and leading them a second 
time to exert themselves to raise the siege. Influenced by 
these considerations, Colonel Willett agreed to make the 
hazardous attempt to reach the settlements down the 
river. 


Accordingly, about 10 o’clock on the night of the 
10th [sic] of August, Colonel Willett left the fort accom- 
panied by Major Stockwell whom he selected for this pur- 
pose, as he was a good hunter and was well acquainted 
with the Indian method of traveling in the wilderness. 
They passed privately through the sallyport of the 
fort, and proceeding silently along the marsh, they 
reached the river, which they crossed by crawling over a 
log unperceived by the enemy’s sentinels, who were not 
many yards from them. Having thus happily succeeded 
in crossing the river, without being discovered, they ad- 
vanced cautiously into a swampy wood, where they found 
themselves so enveloped in darkness as to be unable to 
keep a straight course. While in a state of uncertainty 
as to the safest step for them to take, they were alarmed 
by the barking of a dog, at no great distance from them. 


10—Willett’s ‘‘Narrative.’’ 
11—Colbrath’s Journal. 
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Knowing that the Indians, after their camp had been 
broken up, on the other side of the river, had removed 
it to this side, they thought it most advisable to remain 
where they were until they should have light sufficient 
to direct their course. Placing themselves, therefore, 
against a large tree, they stood perfectly quiet several 
hours. At length, perceiving the morning star, they 
again set out, but instead of proceeding in a direct line to 
reach the settlement, they took nearly a northerly direc- 
tion, which, after a few miles, brought them again to the 
river. With the intention of concealing their route in case 
their tracks should be discovered, they stepped in and 
out of the river several times, crossing occasionally to 
the opposite side, until reaching a spot where they could 
completely conceal their tracks by stepping on stones, 
they left the river, took a north course for a few hours, 
then traveled east until night, without making a single 
stop. As it was necessary to be encumbered as little as 
possible, they left the fort with no other weapon but a 
spear for each, 8 feet in length, which was intended to 
serve as a Staff as well as a weapon of defense. They 
had taken no baggage or blanket; and all the provisions 
they had with them consisted of a few crackers and 
cheese, which they had put in their pockets, together 
with a quart canteen of spirits. Having halted for the 
night, they refreshed themselves with such provision as 
they had; after which, their situation being too perilous 
to think of kindling a fire, they lay down to sleep 
wrapped in each other’s arms. Though it was then the 
height of summer, yet the night was so cold as, together 
with hard traveling the day before and sleeping on the 
ground without any covering on them, made them feel 
very stiff when they arose the next morning. Colonel 
Willett had so severe a rheumatic attack in one of his 
knees as to cause a limp in his walk for several hours. 


Setting out once more, they directed their course 
farther to the south, and about 9 o’clock came to an 
opening in the woods, occasioned by a windfall. In this 
opening, among the fallen trees, they found a forest of 
raspberries and blackberries, quite ripe, which afforded 
them a most delicious and refreshing repast. Though 
the day was very warm, yet, deriving more vigor from 
their banquet: of berries, they proceeded expeditiously 
toward the settlement, where they arrived at 3 o’clock, 
having traveled in this time, about 50 miles.” 


In connection with the foregoing account of his adven- 
ture, it may be remarked that Colonel Willett is obviously 


12—Willett’s ‘‘Narrative.” 


Scene Typical of the Country Through Which Willett and 
Stockwell Journeyed 
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wrong in his “Narrative” when he says he left Fort Stanwix 
on the night of the 10th, since his oft-quoted letter from Fort 
Dayton was dated at the latter point on the 11th. Colbrath’s 
hour for the start as of 1 a. m. of the 9th may be accepted as 
correct, which would make the little party arrive at Fort Day- 
ton at 3 p. m. of the 10th. 


On the 9th St. Leger sent in to Colonel Gansevoort the 
following written reiteration of the demands made verbally 
the preceding day by Major Ancrum: 


Camp before Fort Stanwix, August 9, 1777. 


Sir:—Agreeable to your wishes, I have the honor 
to give you on paper, the message of yesterday, though 
I can not conceive, explicit and humane as it was, how it 
could admit of more than one construction. After the 
defeat of the reinforcement and the fate of all your prin- 
cipal leaders, in which, naturally, you built your hopes; 
and having the strongest reason from verbal intelligence, 
and the matter contained in the letters which fell in to 
my hands, and knowing thoroughly the situation from 
General Burgoyne’s army, to be confident you are with- 
out resource—in my fear and tenderness for your per- 
sonal safety from the hands of Indians enraged for the 
loss of some of their principal and most favorite leaders 
— called to counsel the chiefs of all the nations; and 
after having used every method that humanity could 
suggest to soften their minds, and lead them patiently 
to bear their own losses, by reflecting on the irretriev- 
able misfortune of their enemies, I at last labored the 
point my humanity wished for; which the chiefs assured 
me of the next morning, after a consultation with each 
nation, that evening, at their fireplaces. Their answer, 
in its fullest extent, they insisted should be carried by 
Colonel Butler, which he has given in the most catagor- 
ical manner. You are well acquainted that Indians never 
send messages without accompanying them with men- 
aces on non-compliance, that a civilized enemy would 
never think of doing; you may rest assured, therefore, 
that no insult was meant to be offered to your situation, 
by the king’s servants, in the message they peremptorily 
demanded to be carried by Colonel Butler. 


I am now to repeat what has been told you by my 
adjutant general; “that provided you will deliver up your 
garrison, with everything as it stood at the moment the 
first message was sent, your people shall be treated 
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with every attention that a humane and generous enemy 
can give. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
Barry St. Leger, Brigadier General, 
of his majesty’s forces. 


P. S.—I expect an immediate answer, as the Indians 
are extremely impatient; and if this proposal is rejected, 
I am afraid it will be attended with very fatal conse- 
quences, not only to you and your garrison, but the whole 
country down the Mohawk River—such consequences 
as will be very repugnant to my sentiments of humanity, 
but after this entirely out of my power to prevent. 


Barry St. Leger. 
Colonel Gansevoort, commanding Fort Stanwix." 


To the foregoing written demand, Colonel Gansevoort 
returned in writing virtually the same answer as had been 
made by Colonel Willett in his name on the preceding day: 


Fort Schuyler, Aug. 9th, 1777. 


Sir:—Your letter of this morning’s date I have re- 
ceived, in answer to which I say, that it is my determined 
resolution, with the forces under my command, to defend 
this fort and garrison to the last extremity, in behalf 
of the United American States, who have placed me here 
to defend it against all their enemies. 


I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most ob’t humble serv’t, 
Peter Gansevoort, 
Col. commanding Fort Schuyler. 
Gen. Barry St. Leger." 


Although the armistice had been designated as for three 
days, hostilities were resumed promptly on the receipt of this 
reply by St. Leger. Colbrath’s record for the remainder of 
this day reads: 


18—Stone’s ‘‘Life of Brant.’ 
14—-Gansevoort Papers. 
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This day the colonel ordered all the provisions to 
be brought upon the parade for fear of shells setting 
fire to the barracks and destroying it; also, all the public 
papers and money in the hands of Mr. Hansen, and the 
papers in the hands of Mr. Van Veghten belonging to 
the paymaster to be lodged in the bombproof in the 
southwest bastion. The enemy began to bombard us at 
half past ten in the evening and continued till daylight; 
their shells were very well directed. They killed one man 
and wounded another, both of our regiment. None 
killed or wounded through the day. 


The British shells may have seemed well directed, but 
St. Leger early found his artillery wholly deficient for the 
purpose for which it was needed. Let us read his own story 
of his troubles: 


When, by the unabating labor of officers and men 
(the smallness of our numbers never admitting of a re- 
lief, or above three hours’ cessation for sleep or cooking), 
the batteries and redoubts were finished, and new cheeks 
and axle-trees made for the six-pounders, those that 
were sent being reported rotten and unserviceable, it 
was found that our cannon had not the least effect upon 
the sodwork of the fort, and that our royals had only 
the power of teasing, as a six-inch plank was a sufficient 
security for their powder-magazine, as we learnt from 
the deserters. At this time Lieutenant Glenie of the ar- 
tillery, whom I had appointed to act as assistant engi- 
neer, proposed a conversion of the royals (if I may use 
the expression) into howitzers. The ingenuity and feasi- 
bility of this measure striking me very strongly, the 
business was set about immediately, and soon executed, 
when it was found that nothing prevented their operat- 
ing with the desired effect but the distance, their cham- 
bers being tco small to a sufficiency of powder. There 
was nothing now to be done but to approach the fort 
by a sap to such a distance that the ramparts might be 
brought within their portice, at the same time all mate- 
rials were preparing to run a mine under their most 


formidable bastion.’” 


After the battle of Oriskany and the retirement of the 
remnant of General Herkimer’s army down the valley, Sir 
John Johnson proposed to march down the Mohawk with 200 
men, Colonel Claus being ready to accompany him with te 
sufficient body of Indians,” as the latter expressed it in his 


15—Burgoyne’s “A State of the Expedition.”’ 
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olficial report; “but the brigadier said he could not spare the 
men, and disapproved of it.”’” Somewhat later Ensign Walter 
Lutler with ten soldiers of the King’s Regiment, to which he 
was attached, and three Indians went down to the German 
Flatts intent on arousing the inhabitants to take up arms for 
king George, with what result will appear in a subsequent 
chapter. He carried with him the following proclamation: 


Camp before Fort Stanwix, August 13, 1777. 
To the Inhabitants of Tryon County: 


Notwithstanding the many and great injuries we 
have received in person and property at your hands, and 
being at the head of victorious troops, we most ardently 
wish to have peace restored to this once happy country ; 
to obtain which, we are willing and desirous, upon a 
proper submission on your parts, to bury in oblivion all 
that is past, and hope that you are, or will be, convinced 
in the end that we were your friends and good advisers, 
and not such wicked, designing men, as those who led 
you into error, and almost total ruin. You have, no 
doubt, great reason to dread the resentment of the In- 
dians, on account of the loss they sustained in the late 
action, and the mulish obstinacy of your troops in this 
garrison, who have no resource but in themselves; for 
which reasons the Indians declare, that if they do not sur- 
render the garrison without further opposition, they will 
put every soul to death,—-not only the garrison, but the 
whole country,—without any regard to age, sex, or 
friends; for which reason it has become your indispen- 
sable duty, as you must answer the consequences, to send 
a deputation of your principal people to oblige them im- 
mediately to what, in a very little time, they must be 
forced,—the surrender of the garrison; in which case we 
will engage, on the faith of Christians, to protect you 
from the violence of the Indians. 


Surrounded as you are by victorious armies, one 
half Gif not the greater part) of the inhabitants friends 
to the government, without any resource, surely you can 
not hesitate a moment to accept the terms proposed to 
you by friends and well wishers to the country. 


John Johnson, 

D. W. Claus, 

John Butler, 
Superintendents.*® 


1416—Stono’s ‘“‘Life of Brant.” 
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Resuming the chronological story of the siege, we quote 
verbatim from Colbrath’s Journal: 


August i10—This day the enemy kept out of sight 
except one or two who appeared about their battery doing 
nothing. About 3 o’clock this afternoon three or four of 
them were seen running across a field near the garrison 
and setting fire to some cocks of hay standing there, 
which soon consumed them. This maneuver of the enemy 
led us to believe that the enemy’s intention was to de- 
ceive us to imagine thereby that they were going off 
and put us off our guard, and induce us to send out 
parties which they might fall on, and thereby diminish 
our strength, knowing us to be too many for them. Was 
this their scheme, they fell far short of their conjec- 
tures. Some of our officers imagined they were going 
off or they would not destroy the hay, it being out of 
our reach and much wanted by them for their troops to 
lie on, as it is certain they have nothing to shelter them- 
selves from the weather except their blankets, which 
they make tents of. 


Fearing they meant to lull us to sleep and storm us 
in the night, the colonel ordered the guard and picket 
doubled and the troops to he on their arms. Between 
12 and 1 o’clock tonight they bombarded us and con- 
tinuously until daylight. This night’s work did us no 
other damage than breaking the thigh of a young man, 
an inhabitant. This unfortunate young man was brought 
up in the same family with one of the girls that was killed 
and scalped on the 27th, and whose scalp we have now in 
the fort. They were remarkably industrious and faith- 
ful, both orphans and were, by consent of their former 
master, to have been married very soon. The young man 
died of his wound. 


August 11—This day the enemy having observed 
that we brought water from the creek, altered its 
course so that it became dry. This would have done us 
much damage had we not been able to open two wells 
in the garrison which, with one we had already, proved 

a sufficient supply. The enemy kept out of sight and no 
firing from them of any kind. They were seen by our 
sentinels drawing near the landing, by which we imagine 
a reinforcement is coming to our relief. At 12 o’clock a 
shower of rain coming up, the colonel ordered a fatigue 
party to turn out with a subaltern’s guard to bring in 
some barrels of lime, a number of boards and some tim- 
ber lying at the foot of the glacis. They were effected 
without having a shot fired at them. The enemy were 
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seen to muster in the road below the landing while our 
men were out. At sundown they gave us some shot and 
shells from their batteries. At midnight they sent four 
shells, but a thunder shower coming up at that instant 
they left off. The night being very dark and excessive 
raining till day, the colonel ordered the troops to their 
alarm posts lest the enemy should attempt to surprise. 


Under the same date we find this entry in the Willett 
orderly book: 


The quartermaster is to be furnished tomorrow 
morning with 12 men who are constantly to be employ’d 
as camp color men to keep the fort as sweet and clean 
as our present situation will admit of. The quartermas- 
ter will likewise order as many barrels filled with water 
as he can procure and see that they are constantly full. 


To revert to the narrative as found in Colbrath’s journal: 


August 12—The enemy kept out of sight all the day 
and no firing from them till noon, when they gave us 
some shot and shell, without doing any damage. We 
imagine the enemy drew their forces in the daytime be- 
tween us and Orisko, as we have not seen them so plenty 
these two or three days as we are used to do; neither do 
they trouble us all night, which gave our troops an op- 
portunity of resting. 


August 13—The enemy were very peaceable all day 
till towards night, when they cannonaded and bombarded 
for two hours, during which time a shell broke a soldier’s 
leg belonging to Colonel Mellon’s detachment. 


August 14—Toward evening they were again at 
their old play, cannonading and bombarding us. A shell 
bursting slightly wounded one of Colonel Mellon’s men 
in the head. No other damage was done. One of Cap- 
tain Grege’s company, Colonel Gansevoort’s regiment, 
deserted his post to the enemy. He was placed on the 
outside picket and deserted between 10 and 12 o’clock at 
night. 


Estimating from St. Leger’s official report, it was on 
this day that he first had the full use of Wood Creek for 
bringing up his batteaux. To return to Coibrath: 


August 15—At 5 o’clock this morning, the enemy 
threw two shells at us. Did no damage. The number of 
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shells they have thrown at us is 187. The enemy were 
very troublesome with their small arms this afternoon, 
by which we had one man of our regiment and one of 
Colonel Mellon’s detachment slightly wounded. In the 
evening they threw their shells at us and_ slightly 
wounded a woman and one of Captain Savage’s artillery- 
men. 


An order promulgated by Colonel Gansevoort under this 
date is thus inscribed in the orderly book: 


I think it my duty in our present situation to guard 
as much as possible against the disgrace of a surprise 
therefore order all troops belonging to this garrison to 
turn out to their alarm posts at 2 o’clock every morning 
and remain at their different posts till Revallee beating 
no officer non-commissioned officer or private belonging 
to the Piquet shall be absent from his Guard from sun 
rise till sunset. 


Somewhere about this period St. Leger had an accession 
cf some 30 Loyalists who joined his army from a portion of 
the town of Seward known as New Dorlach. Simms, who is 
authority for this statement, also relates the following epi- 
sodes of the siege: 


Philip Frey, who went from Palatine district to 
Canada at the commencement of our national hostilities, 
was with the enemy at the siege of Fort Stanwix, as 
a cadet in the 8th or King’s Regiment. He was one day 
on picket guard in sight of the fort, near a field of pease, 
and was pacing back and forth on the trunk of a fallen 
tree, when an Irish soldier came to the field to pick 
pease, with a red coat on. Frey remonstrated with him 
for his temerity, telling him that his red coat would 
attract notice, and draw a fire from the fort, advising 
him to go back to the camp and get a fatigue dress. 
“Och,” said Pat, “it’s not worth while. It’s only a few 
of the pase I wants to get.” As he would not heed the 
advice of the cadet, the latter kept his eye on the fort, 
and soon after, as anticipated, saw smoke at the fort, 
and well divined that a cannon ball was coming, and in- 
stantly dropped down behind the tree. The ball whizzed 
near the red coat, and its Irish owner scampered off for 
dear life. The cadet felt something cold under him, and 
looking down he saw that he was lying upon a large 
snake with a brood of little ones. He was quickly upon 
his feet, thinking he would rather take his chances 
among cannon balls than snakes. 


17—Simms’s ‘‘Frontiersmen of N. Neraay Olav 
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When the siege of Fort Stanwix began, a barn of 
one of the first settlers was yet standing within musket 
shot of the fort, and about it the Indians would venture 
to shoot chickens, probably left by its former owner. On 
their firing at the fowls, the Americans usually sent a 
volley of musket balls at the barn, behind which they 
used to keep sheltered. But as the balls passed through 
the boards, they became so wary as to be screened, if 
possible, by the protection of a post. One day an Indian 
shot a fowl and drew from the fort the usual serenade 
upon the barn. He had endeavored to find security be- 
hind a post, but he was a stout built fellow and, as for- 
tune would have it, a bullet grazed the post and, what 
was still better, grazed the rascal’s spine at the small of 
the back, causing complete paralysis of the legs. He 
could not raise himself from the ground, but called lustily 
to friends to come to his assistance; and from his position 
they dragged him out of danger with a tump-line, and 
took him to their camp. He was taken back to Canada 
and recovered. 


Again to revert to Colbrath’s daily record: 


August 16—This morning. the enemy threw some 
shells horizontally at our works, but fell short. One of 
these shells, falling on the parade, killed a man of Colonel 
Mellon’s detachment. They continued to throw them all 
day, and some part of the night, but did no further dam- 
age. A party of our men were ordered out this evening 
to bring in wood for the garrison, and being discovered 
by some skulking Indians, near the garrison, gave the 
alarm to the rest. They advanced near where our men 
were at work, but luckily our men had been called in be- 
fore they became nigh enough to do any mischief. They, 
finding our men had got in, began a most hideous shout. 
A cannon being fired at them, they departed. The reg- 
ulars’ drums were heard beating to arms after the can- 
non was fired. We supposed they expected us to sally 
out again upon them with a field piece. At midnight 
they threw three shells at us, but did no damage. 


__ August 17--The enemy were quiet all day and 
night; neither a shot nor a shell was fired at us during 
the en Ou hours, although we fired several cannon 
at them. 


August 18—This morning one of our regiment was 
slightly wounded in the cheek by a musket ball. A black 
flag or coat was seen in the enemy’s bomb battery. 
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On this day Colonel Gansevoort took additional precau- 
tions against a surprise attack, this order being found in the 
erderly book relating to the men stationed in the works be- 
yond the fort ditch: 


Aug. 18—The advance guard to keep double sentinels 
every night until further orders. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


WASHINGTON, SCHUYLER, CLINTON AND 
ARNOLD TO THE RESCUE 


HILE the letters of General Washington reveal that he 
was quite well informed as to the size and efficiency 
of General Burgoyne’s immediate army, it would appear that 
he was less informed as to what was to be expected of the 
expedition against the Mohawk—or, it may be, that the un- 
certainty as to the numbers of Indians and Loyalists made it 
less possible for him to forecast what might be the size of 
St. Leger’s force. However, he did not at any time belittle 
the possibilities of what might befall in that direction or the 
importance of holding the valley for the patriot cause. Not 
only had he given early instructions as to the placing of 
Fort Stanwix in condition for defense, but under date of July 
24,1777, he had written to General Schuyler a letter contain- 
ing the following paragraph: 


From the view I have of the matter, I should think it 
also advisable to send General Arnold, or some other sen- 
sible spirited officer, to Fort Schuyler, to take care of 
that post; keep up the spirits of the inhabitants, and cul- 
tivate and improve the favorable disposition of the In- 
dians, all of which are objects of no small importance.* 


As it happened, under identical date Schuyler was writ- 
ing the Council of Safety as follows: 


* * Hivery letter I receive from the county of Tryon 
advises me that the inhabitants of it will lay down their 
arms, unless I support them with Continental trocps. 
From what I have said, you will see the impossibility of 
my complying with their request. The district of Scho- 
rary has also pointedly intimated that unless Continen- 
tal troops are sent them, they will also submit to the 
enemy. * * 


In this situation you will be pleased to permit me to 
observe that I think the Council of Safety ought to press 
General Washington for an immediate reinforcement of 
at least 1,500 good Continental troops. Those from our 
own state if possible, if not, from any of the southern 
colonies; one thousand to reinforce me and the remainder 
to be sent into Tryon county.? 


1—Schuyler Papers. 
2—Clinton Papers, 
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The Council of Safety immediately passed along the fore- 
going extracts from General Schuyler’s letter to the presi- 
dents of Massachusetts and New Hampshire as well as to 
General Washington and the New York delegates in Congress, 
making an urgent appeal for reinforcements.’ In a letter ad- 
dressed to the state’s first governor, George Clinton, who 
assumed office July 30, Secretary John McKesson not only 
informed him of the action of the Council, but added: 


Mr. Morris is returned from General Schuyler. He 
has told the Council of Safety that Burgoyne has un- 
doubtedly ten thousand men and that three thousand of 
them are gone from Tyconderoga and are on their way 
against Fort Stanwix. * * Fort Stanwix or Schuyler, 
I fear, will fall and Tryon county with it. 


To the foregoing communication Governor Clinton made 
reply in writing on the following day. He conceded the need 
for troops in the Northern Department, and would be happy 
were it in his power to order out “a reinforcement of militia 
equal to General Schuyler’s expectations; but he at once 
proceeded to show that this was out of his power. He had, 
he said, received a letter from General Washington, dated 
July 25, in which the latter mentioned the expediency ‘of 
immediately calling out from the states of Connecticut and 
New York from 1,000 to 1,500 militia to occupy the posts and 
reinforce garrisons in the Highlands; this number with the 
Continental troops which will be left there after giving a 
proper support to General Schuyler will in his excellency’s 
opinion be sufficient.” The proportion to be raised by New 
York, the governor continued, was 500, but he was apprehen- 
sive that he would find it “extremely difficult to compleat 
even this small number.” 


Explaining his fears along this line, the new governor 
observed that “the Continental pay and rations being far 
below the wages given for ordinary labor the difference be- 
comes a tax rendered by personal service and as the train 
band list from the exemptions arising from age, office and 
other causes consists chiefly of the middling and lower class 
of people this extraordinary tax is altogether paid by them.” 
Add to this, the governor continued, “that unless a propor- 
tionate number is called out of each county, which in most 
cases is inexpedient, the county affording the most men is 


5—Clinton Papers. 
4—-Clinton Papers. 
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upon the same principle charged with a tax to which the other 
parts of the community do not contribute.” Further, Gov- 
ernor Clinton reminded the Council that he had not the au- 
thority to promise the militia even Continental pay and sub- 
sistence, “to any greater number of men than those required 
of me by his excellency the commander-in-chief, whose 
requisition entitles those who are called into actual service 
in consequence thereof to a compensation from the Con- 
tinent at large.’”® 


Whereupon the Council of Safety immediately resolved 
that “Continental pay and rations be advanced on behalf of 
the Continent, to all such militia as his excellency the gov- 
ernor shall think proper to call out in consequence of the 
above requisitions’ (of Washington and Schuyler.)* Two 
days later (on Aug. 2) the governor addressed a letter to 
General Herkimer, with whose movements at that moment 
he could hardly have been completely advised. Whether or 
not the general ever received the epistle is not in evidence. 
Tn part it reads: 


The small number of Continental troops occupying 
the Western Posts renders it necessary to raise rein- 
forcements from the militia in your brigade. Upon re- 
ceipt hereof you'll, therefore, without delay detach 500 
men including non-commissioned officers, to be raised 
by ballot or other equitable method, properly armed, ac- 
coutered and officered, and cause them to be posted at 
the most suitable passes in your county for giving pro- 
tection to the inhabitants against the incursions of the 
enemy and for reinforcing the garrisons in your quarter 
taking directions for their future government from 
Major General Schuyler or officer commanding the Con- 
tinenta! troops in your county. 


This you will receive from Colonel Wynkoop, for- 
merly an officer in the army of the states, who I now 
send into your county to endeavor to raise the spirits of 
the militia and assist in completing the quota of men 
assigned for the present service and of selecting the offi- 
cers to command who should be men of approved cour age 
and if possible those who have seen some service. * 


It can not be expected that the Continental army 
can be scattered on the frontiers of any particular state 
but must be so posted as to oppose the main body of the 
enemy. Those parts therefore of the country that are 


5—Clinton Papers. 
6—Clinton Papers. 
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most exposed to the incursions of detachments of the 
enemy must turn out in their own defense, the other 
parts of the state contributing to their assistance.’ 


Even as the governor penned the foregoing, General 
Herkimer was preparing to depart from Fort Dayton with a 
very respectable little army of valley residents—so many, 
indeed, as to make it necessary to read with reservations the 
various committee letters and minutes and other contem- 
porary documents depicting the people of Tryon county as 
lacking in all spirit or ready for the most part to attach them- 
selves to the first body of king’s troops arriving in their 
neighborhood. With respect to such documents, we have to 
consider that a number of rather diverse motives might have 
led to the pessimism of the writers. There was a not unnat- 
ural desire to have someone else do the fighting, even when 
one’s own homes were in danger. Then there were jealousies 
among the committeemen and among the militia officers; be- 
tween the militia officers and the officers of the Continental 
forces. An illustration is afforded by a letter written by 
Colonel Goose Van Schaick to General Schuyler, dated at 
Schenectady, August 4, two days before the battle of 
Oriskany: 


Previous to the receipt of yours of the first inst., 
I had ordered one-half of the militia of Schoharie and 
Schenectady to march immediately to the German Flatts. 
The Schoharie committee have since informed me that 
they countermanded my orders to Colonel Vroman and 
that none of their militia can be spared. I have this day 
been trying to prevail on the militia of this place but find 
to my great surprise that not a man will go with me 
either from this place or Schoharie. 


I have with Lieut. Colonel Brooks near one hundred 
Continental troops, men and boys; as none of the militia 
can be prevailed on to march with me I should be glad 
to know if you intended that I should march on with 
these and put myself under the command of General Her- 
kimer or send Lieutenant Colonel Brooks with those to 
the German Flatts. Herkimer has all his militia at the 
Flatts. Fort Schuyler has been lately reinforced with 
350 men and a quantity of provisions and ammunition. 
The Tryon county committee in a letter to me suppose 
Fort Schuyler to be besieged, but have no other reason 
for it than common report. * * * 
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I have the fullest confidence that you will not put 
me In a Situation to be commanded by General Herkimer, 
ae on the contrary prevent it if that can consistently 

e done.® 


On this day also Reyn’e Mynderse, chairman of the com- 
mittee at Schenectady, wrote of the “disagreeable situation” 
at that place. The inhabitants were pictured as “much de- 
jected.” Since the loss of Ticonderoga many who “formerly 
seemed warm” had become “quite cool.” A few days pre- 
viously the committee had issued a “warrant to impress a 
number of waggons to go and relieve those who have been a 
considerable time in the service, but the constables returned 
without getting one for want of force to put the warrant into 
execution.” Then followed the usual appeal for troops—for 
“sixty men with good officer to remain with us some 
time.’’® 


Washington was then at Philadelphia, a distance from 
the field of Saratoga and from Fort Stanwix difficult to esti- 
mate at the present day on a basis of communications. Never- 
less he continued to keep a more accurate view of the north- 
ern situation than many of those on the spot. Writing to the 
Council of Safety of New York State upon the same date as 
that of the communications above quoted, August 4, he said 
in part: 


I hope an exaggerated idea of the enemy’s numbers 
may have no injurious influence on our measures. There 
is no circumstance I am acquainted with that induces 
me to believe General Burgoigne can have more than five 
or six thousand men; and if the force left in Canada is 
so considerable as the information you send me makes it, 
he can not have so many. 


The representations of prisoners and deserters in 
this respect are of little validity; their knowledge is 
always very limited, and their intention, particularly the 
former, often very bad. Beyond what regards their own 
companies, little or no attention is due what they say. 
The number of regiments your informant mentions cor- 
responds with other accounts; but in the number of men 
in each company he gives the establishment, not, I am 
persuaded, the actual state. The enemy’s army in Can- 
ada, last campaign, though they lost little by action, 
must have decreased materially by sickness and other 
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casualties; and if the recruits to them, both from Eng- 
land and Germany, bore any proportion to those which 
have reinforced General Howe, the state of their regi- 
ments must be greatly inferior to what your informa- 
tion holds forth. Reasoning by analogy, as far as it 
will apply, I ean not imagine the British regiments can 
exceed two hundred and fifty men each, fit for the field, 
or that the foreign troops can amount to many more 
than three thousand in all.*° 


While the foregoing communication can hardly have had 
any particular bearing upon the relief of Fort Stanwix, it 
‘seems worthy of a place here as illustrating the close eye the 
commander-in-chief was keeping on the Northern Depart- 
ment. 


Precisely when the news of the battle of Oriskany 
reached what may be regaided as the outside world, including: 
General Schuyler and Governor Clinton, it is difficult to 
establish. There must have been many unsubstantiated 
rumors before any definite knowledge of the events upon the 
upper Mohawk reached the Hudson. Thus, on the day imme- 
ciately following the battle, Captain Peter S. Deygart wrote 
General Schuyler from Canajoharie, badly mixing his dates, 
to the effect that “the general is killed with most of the field 
officers; * the fort by all accounts received was attacked be- 
fore the militia marched, but in what manner we know not, * 
therefore hope you will immediately send assistance or this 
quarter must of course fall into the enemy’s hands, as the 
whole of the militia was in the engagement except a few 
euards that were stationed in different places in the county 
consisting of the old men and those not able to march.’’™ 


According to the Schuyler letter books, Captain Dey- 
gart’s dispatch reached General Schuyler at Albany by ex- 
press at 6 o’clock on the morning of the 8th. In relaying the 
information to the state authorities at Kingston, Schuyler 
added with respect to the situation at Fort Stanwix: 


The garrison, as the D. Com. General informs me in 
a letter of the 4th instant is provided with 500 barrels 
of flour; sixty barrels of salted provisions; a consider- 
able quantity of peas; twenty head of fat cattle that 
lately arrived there; and the inhabitants round the fort 
near fifty head, and that Colonel Gansevoort had them 
in charge. 
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However, he who was so glibly reported dead by Captain 
Deygart very quickly contradicted the report. In a com- 
munication not now available—whether penned by himself or 
by some other—the wounded Herkimer quite obviously found 
means not only of announcing the encounter, but claiming the 
victory. For from Albany on the 9th Schuyler wrote him 
after this manner: 


Dear General—Your letter of yesterday’s date was 
just now delivered to me. The gallantry of you and the 
few men that stood with and repulsed such a superior 
number of savages reflects great honor on you. I have 
sent on some Continental troops three days ago. An- 
other party is gone today, and as the militia is coming 
up I shall send you a further reinforcement and hope to 
give effectual relief at Fort Schuyler. I wish you a 
happy and speedy recovery of the wounds you have re- 
ceived.74 


Writing to Congress on the 10th, Schuyler reveals some 
additional information contained in Herkimer’s report to him 
of the battle and general situation. His first reference is to 
Fort Stanwix: 


In vain have I exerted every nerve to procure a body 
of men to march to its relief. The militia of this county 
in every part of it are borne down by the Tories; * * 
General Herkimer is not dead but wounded. Great part 
of his men deserted him. He, however, kept the ground 
and counted fifty Indians dead in the field of ‘battle. 

* General Herkimer declares that unless reinforce- 
Hest are sent the county must be lost. A report pre- 
vails that Colo. Gansevoort made a sortie during the en- 
gagement with Herkimer, drove the enemy and brought 
in four pieces of cannon and two royals. I have entreated 
him to hold the fort and promised relief, but where to 
get it I do not know. I repair to the army immediately: 
shall surrender the command and obey the orders of 
Congress without delay.'* 


Although they had set out from Fort Stanwix on the 
night of the 7th, the day after the battle of Oriskany 
had been fought, it was not until the 9th that the chairman 
of the German Flatts committee announced as “just arrived” 
Captain Demuth and John Adam Hellmer, bearing their 
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account of the happenings up the river. Concerning the bat- 
tle, Chairman Peter J. Dygert wrote to the Albany com- 
mittee: 


On our side, all accounts agreed, that a number of the 
enemy is killed; the flower of our militia either killed or 
wounded, except 150, who stood the field and forced the 
enemy to retreat; the wounded were brought off by 
those brave men; the dead they left on the field for want 
of proper support. We will not take upon us to tell of the 
behavior of the rear. So far as we know, they took to 
flight the first firing. General Herkimer is wounded; 
Colonel Cox seemingly killed, and a great many officers 
are among the slain. We are surrounded by Tories, a 
party of 100 of whom are now on their march through 
the woods. We refer you for further information to the 
bearer. Major Watts of the enemy is killed. Joseph 
Brant, William Johnson, several Tories and a number of 
Indians."* 


From Stillwater on the 11th, Schuyler endeavored to 
arouse the Committee of German Flatts to exertions in a let- 
ter revealing some of the efforts he was making for the re- 
lief of the fort. The communication reads in part: 


I have already wrote General Herkimer that some 
troops were marched into Tryon County, and as I mo- 
mently expect a considerable body of militia at Albany, 
orders are left for them to go into Tryon County to the 
relief of Fort Schuyler, but as the enemy, who have in- 
vested Fort Schuyler are not much, if anything above a 
thousand, what Continental troops are by this time 
arrived at the German Flatts with the militia of the 
county, I trust, will be sufficient to raise the siege. Col. 
Weston has my orders to attempt it, in the mean time 
the county will be secured by the militia that are march- 
ing up. 


The following day, in a letter addressed jointly to Gen- 
eral Herkimer and the Committee of Tryon County, Schuyler 
wrote that ‘“‘a brigade of Continental troops under the com- 
mand of Brigadier Learned is on its march to the relief of 
I’ort Schuyler’’—and he urged the cooperation of the county 
iulitia. Learned’s brigade was formed of Massachusetts 
troops. 


14—Greene’s ‘‘Mohawk Valley.’’ 
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There is a familiar story of how, on receiving the news 
cf Oriskany, Schuyler called a council of war in the camp 
before Burgoyne’s invading army, and proposed to the offi- 
cers assembled to send a detachment up the Mohawk; that 
niost of the officers opposed the movement, on the ground 
that the entire army was already too weak to resist Bur- 
goyne; that Schuyler became very much excited by their 
opposition and, walking up and down the council room and 
smoking vehemently, heard some one say, “He means to 
weaken the army ;” whereupon, crushing into fragments with 
liis teeth the clay pipe which he was smoking, he paused, 
raised his head and, looking over the group of officers, said 
with dignity: 


Gentlemen: I shall take the responsibility upon my- 
self; Fort Stanwix and the Mohawk Valley shall be 
saved! Where is the brigadier who will command the 
relief? I shall beat up for volunteers tomorrow. 


The story continues that Benedict Arnold, “though a 
major general and second in command, indignant that his 
friend should be so wronged, instantly volunteered. Impul- 
sive, ever ready for deeds of daring, knowing how false and 
cruel were the imputations cast upon Schuyler, he at once 
offered his services, and they were gratefully accepted. On 
the next morning the drums were beaten through the camp 
for volunteers, and it was announced that Major General 
Arnold had offered to lead them, and before noon 800 men 
had volunteered to follow him to the rescue of Gansevoort. 
Schuyler, giving Arnold his instructions, said: “It gives me 
great satisfaction that you have offered to go and conduct 
the military expedition in Tryon county.”?® 


That a council of war was called and that Schuyler may 
have broken his pipe under the circumstances mentioned, the 
present writer has no disposition to question. But in view of 
General Washington’s letter of July 24, proposing to Schuyler 
that the latter send Arnold to Fort Stanwix “in case anything 
formidable should appear in that quarter,” it would have 
been a most singular coincidence to have Arnold volunteer 
for the service out of a clear sky, even supposing Schuyler to 
have called for a volunteer with the commander-in-chief’s 
wishes so clearly expressed. Again, with respect to the 
beating of the drums, it is most singular that the whole of 
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Learned’s Massachusetts brigade, which had been stationed 
at Van Schaick’s Island, 10 miles from Albany, should have 
responded—and none other. Schuyler may not have been in 
favor with the New Englanders in general, but there is no 
other episode to suggest that he was at this or any time 
under necessity of seeking volunteers from the ranks when 
he had a definite movement in view. Writing Gansevoort 
from Albany under date of the 10th, Schuyler said: “A 
body of troops left yesterday to raise the siege of Fort Schuy- 
ler. Everybody here believes you will defend it to the last.’ 


BENEDICT ARNOLD 


So also, addressing General Washington on the 13th, 
Schuyler wrote from Stillwater: 


I do myself the honor to inclose you a return of the 
army under my command. At the very least one-half 
of those returned on command are in such places that 
they cannot be of any service to us, and since that return 
Van Schaick’s, Bailey’s & Jackson’s are marched to the 
‘relief of Fort Schuyler, by the unanimous advice of all 
the general officers here.'* 
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If technically Arnold in any sense volunteered, it was 
probably owing to his equivocal position in the army. Like 
Schuyler himself, he could never be sure whether he was to 
be possessed or bereft of an important command in the next 
hour. From Stillwater on the 5th he had written Gates, 
then in the South: 


A few days since I was informed that Congress had 
accepted my resignation. I have had no advice of ic from 
the president. No publick or private injury or insult shall 
prevail on me to forsake the cause of my injured and 
oppressed country until I see peace and liberty restored 
to her, or nobly die in the attempt.’® 


On the 13th Schuyler, from Stillwater, supplied Arnold 
with the following letter of instructions: 


It gives me great satisfaction that you have offered 
to go and conduct the military operations in Tryon 
County. You will please to repair thither with all con- 
venient speed and take upon you the command of all the 
Continental troops & such of the militia as you can pre- 
vail upon to join your troops. Fort Schuyler is bcing 
besieged you will hasten to its relief and hope that the 
Continental troops now in the county of Tryon, if joined 
by some of the militia will be adequate to the business. 
Lieut. Col. Van Dyke is very well acquainted not only 
with the country, but with many of the Indians and will 
be capable of doing you good service. Permit me there- 
fore to recommend him to your attention. 


Henry Glen is a deputy quartermaster gencral at 
Schenectady to whom you will apply for assistance in 
waggons and batteaus. If you procure such a number 
of waggons as to convey the men’s packs it would greatly 
expedite your march. Orders are given to send on a 
supply of provisions. You will however not be retarded 
on that account, as the country is capable of affording a 
sufficiency for your troops. * * * 


A small regiment commanded by Col, Livingston is 
at Johnstown, the inhabitants of Caughnawaga have 
offered to hold that post if Col. Livingston should be 
ordered up. You will be better enabled to judge of the 
propriety of moving him when you arrive there and will 
do what you judge best. * * * I enclose you a warrant 
for $1,000 in specie, which you will please make use of 
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in order to conciliate the Oneidas and induce them to 
assist you. * * * The inhabitants of Tryon county are 
chiefly Germans, especially those at the German Flatts. 
I think it will serve a good purpose to extol the action 
under Gen. Herkimer; to praise their bravery and to 
give assurances that you wish to be joined by men who 
have so bravely defended themselves. Compliment Gen- 
eral Herkimer & please to make mine to him.”° 


On the 11th Adam Hellmer reached Albany and gave 
that detailed report of the happenings at Oriskany and Fort 
Stanwix up to the night of the 7th which has come down to us 
in the Clinton papers, and for which he was voted the sum of 
410 by the Albany Committee of Correspondence. The same 
day Lieutenant Colonel Willett was penning from Fort Day- 
ton his more elaborate account of the sortie and the events 
at Fort Stanwix up to the night of the 8th. -At this period 
Albany was in a panic, if we may accept at face value the 
letter John Barclay, chairman of the Albany Committee, ad- 
dressed to the Council of Safety. The committee saw its 
appeals for aid answered by neither the governor, the New 
England states nor anybody else. Referring to Hellmer’s 
account of the battle of Oriskany and how General Herkimer 
with “his thigh broke, sat on a log with a drawn sword in- 
spiting [sic] his men for several hours,” though repeatedly 
solicited by his friends to be carried from the field of action, 
this letter continued: 


We can assure you at the same time, that our 
warmest advocates and bravest friends of Tryon County 
fell in that skirmish. They are dispirited and call for 
help. None can be sent from this quarter. The people 
from Schoharie have informed us, they will be obliged 
to lay down their arms. The militia that could be col- 
lected in this county have been sent to the army. They 
have been long in service and seeing no prospect of relief 
intend soon to return, and remove their families to a 
place of greater safety. We are informed that our army 
intends to retreat to Half Moon. Should they be obliged 
to take this step, the western communication will be 
opened to the enemy. The appearance of a few of the 
enemy’s troops on the Mohawk River would immediately 
make the inhabitants lay down their arms. * * 


Should Albany fall into the hands of the enemy, the 
savages would take an active part against us. If two 
hundred can drive in all the inhabitants of a well settled 
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country for upwards of fifty miles, which at present is 
the case, how must the country suffer when perhaps a 
thousand or more are necessitated to join against us. 


Gentlemen may probably think we are panic struck, 
that the fear of losing our property is the cause of our 
drawing so melancholy a picture. We have we suppose 
the feeling of other men on like occasions, but the dis- 
tress which must ensue engrosses a great part of our 
attention. * * * and since no troops make their appear- 
ance from any quarter to our relief, we are apprehensive 
that this city will in a short time be in the possession of 
the enemy.?! 


On this same day, the 11th, Jonathan Trumbull, Jr., 
wrote from Albany to his father, the governor of Connecticut, 
giving the latest news as to Oriskany and the Fort Stanwix 
sortie as obtained from John Adam Hellmer. Having on a 
previous occasion represented Oriskany as a victory for the 
patriots, he now writes: “It is not so well as first related, 
though it is very good; our men behaved extremely well.” 
it seems to have made a difference as to the point of view of 
the situation in New York whether one lived within the 
threatened district or not. However, further comfort for the 
pessimistic was to be had from a letter addressed by Gen- 
eral Israel Putnam, then at Peekskill, to Governor Clinton 
under date of the 14th, carrying this significant paragraph: 


Ree’d yours of the 14th inst., in consequence of it & 
a former orders rec’d from Gen. Washington have ordered 
Col. Courtland’s & Col. Livingston’s regiments to march 
immediately to the northward to the relief of Fort Stan- 
wix or as you shall see fit to direct them.°" 


Whether within the period of eight days which had 
elapsed since the battle of Oriskany Washington had been 
apprised of the outcome and had given Putnam definite 
orders, or the latter had received only general orders to com- 
ply with the request of the governor in case of emergency, is 
not clear. In the meantime General Learned and his brigade 
had been proceeding up the Mohawk while Arnold delayed at 
Albany perfecting his plans. There he was joined by Willett. 
The two were on their way westward as Schuyler on the 19th 
from Van Schaick’s Island sent an express to overtake Arnold 
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with the news of the victory at Bennington, of which 
Schuyler had “just this minute” heard.** Through an irony, 
of fate, on that very day Gates reached Albany to supersede 
Schuyler. 


Keeping Washington advised of the situation on the 
Mohawk, Schuyler wrote him from “Fort’s 5 Miles below Stil- 
water” on the 15th: 


Tam just informed that Lieut. Cel, Willett is arrived 
at Albany. * * He found the militia of Tryon County 
collecting with great alacrity & as General Arncld with 
the troops marched under his command will probably 
reach the German Flatts on the 16th or 17th. * **° 


Again, two days later from the same point, Schuyler ad- 
vised the commander-in-chief : 


Last evening J received a letter from Mr. Petry, 
chairman of a committee in Tryon County inclosing a 
letter from John Johnson & others of the inhabitants of 
Tryon co, and one from two militia officers taken pris- 
oners by the enemy in the action with Gen. Herkimer, 
copies whereof I do myself the honor to inclose. These 
were taken from Butler together with a verbatim copy 
of Genl Burgoyne’s proclamation issued by the officer 
commanding in the British Camp before Fort Stanwix. 
° From the contents of these papers & Butler’s Dec- 
laration that his business lay with individuals and that 
he did not enquire for any officer either civil or military 
I could not consider him as a flag & have therefore 
ordered Genl Arnold to send him & party with him pris- 
oners to Albany. 


Gen! Arnold in a letter of the 15th inst from Schenec- 
tady observes: “The last intelligence from Fort Schuyler 


& by a sally of 200 men from the fort, the enemy 
acknowledge to have lost 350 men with all their baggage 
at an encampment near the fort, from which our people 
drove them. Our loss of militia is said to b2 160 killed 
wounded & missing. By a return found among the 
enemy’s baggage, it appears their force is about 1400 
men viz, British troops 200, German rifles 80, Royal 
Yorkers. 380, Rangers 70, Canadians 50, artillery 20, 
Indians 600.?° 
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Arnold and Willett reached Fort Dayton on the 20th, 
overtaking there the troops which had preceded them. The 
following day Arnold convened a council of war at which werc 
present besides himself and Colonel Willett, Brigadier General 
Learned, Colonels Bailey, Livingston, Van Dyck and Wesson, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Brook—to use the names as they 
appear in the official report of the proceedings signed by 
Arnold as president. It is usually assumed, however, that 
Colonel “Wesson” was in realty Colonel Weston, in command 
oi the Massachusetts troops garrisoning Fort Dayton. The 
official report throws much light on a number of points in 
connection with the summer’s proceedings in the valley and is 
therefore reproduced in full: 


The general [meaning Arnold] informed the council 
that previous to his leaving Albany, General Schuyler 
had sent a belt and a message to the Oneidas to meei at 
Albany, and intrusted him, General Arnold, to engage as 
many of them as possible in our service, and had fur- 
nished him with presents for them, in consequence of 
which, he had dispatched a messenger to them, request- 
ing they would meet him at the German Flatts; as yes- 
terday they did not arrive he has given orders for the 
army to march for Fort Schuyler this morning, since 
which a deputation from the Oneidas and Tuscaroras 
had arrived, acquainting him that the chiefs of both 
tribes with their families would be here the day after to- 
morrow, requesting a meeting with us; one of the 
Oneidas, who had lately been at the enemy’s encamp- 
ment also informed that all the Six Nations, except the 
two tribes above mentioned, had joined the enemy, the 
whole with foreign Indians amounting to 1,500, by the 
enemy’s account. The Oneida, who is known to be a fast 
friend of ours, says that from viewing their encampment 
he is fully convinced there is upwards of 1,000 Indians, 
and from the best authority their other forces are near 
700, besides some Tories who have joined since their 
arrival. Colonel Willett, who lately left the fort, being 
present, is fully of opinion the above account is 
nearly true. The general then acquainted the council 
that by the returns delivered this morning, our whole 
force, rank and file, effectives, are 933, and 13 artillery- 
men, exclusive of a few militia, the whole not exceeding 
100 on whom little dependence can be placed; at the same 
time requests the opinion of the council whether it is 
prudent to march with the present force and endeavor to 
raise the siege of Fort Schuyler, or to remain at this 
place, until a reinforcement can be solicited from below, 
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and more of the militia turned out to join us, and until 
the Oneidas had determined if they would join us, of 
which they give encouragement. 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this council, our 
force is not equal to that of the enemy, and it would be 
imprudent and putting too much to the hazard to attempt 
the march to the relief of Fort Schuyler, until the army 
is reinforced; the council are of the opinion that an ex- 
press ought immediately to be sent to General Gates, 
requesting he will immediately send such a reinforce- 
ment to us as will enable us to march to the relief of the 
fort, with a probability of suceeeding and that in the 
meantime the army remain at the German Flatts, at least 
until an answer can be had from General Gates, and that 
all possible method be taken to persuade the militia and 
Indians to join us.* 


Even before the council of war Arnold had undertaken to 
counteract the effect of St. Leger’s arrival in the valley and 
the distribution of his grandiloquent proclamation, by issu- 
ing one of his own, which may be regarded as something of a 
parody on the former. It read: 


By the Honorable Benedict Arnold, Esquire, major 
general and commander-in-chief of the army of the 
United States of America, on the Mohawk River: 


Whereas, a certain Barry St. Leger, a British gen- 
eral in the service of the George of Great Britain, 
at the head of a banditti of Robbers, murderers and 
traitors, composed of savages of America and more sav- 
age Britons, among whom is a noted Sir John Johnson, 
John Butler and Daniel Claus, have lately appeared on 
the frontiers of this state, and have threatened ruin and 
destruction to all the inhabitants of the United States, 
they have also, by artifice and misrepresentation, in- 
duced many of the ignorant and unwary subjects of these 
states to forfeit their allegiance to the same, and join 
them in their atrocious crimes and parties of treachery 
and parricide. Humanity to these poor deluded wretches, 
who are hastening blindfold to destruction, induces me 
to offer them and all others concerned, whether savages, 
Germans, Americans or Britons, pardon, provided they 
do within ten days from the date hereof come and lay 
down their arms, sue for protection and swear allegiance 
to the United States of America. But if still blind to 
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their own safety, they obstinately persist in their wicked 
courses, determined to draw on themselves the just ven- 
geance of heaven, and of this exasperated country, they 
must expect no mercy from either. 


B. ARNOLD, major general. 


Given under my hand at headquarters, German Flatts, 
20th August, 1777.28 


The foregoing bombastic document would seem to have 
been inspired by knowledge which was imparted to Arnold 
on his arrival at Fort Dayton. Colonel Weston had become 
informed that a meeting of Tories was being planned at the 
home of a Mr. Shoemaker, two miles distant, and had sent a 
detail of troops to round them up. Shoemaker had been a 
justice of the peace under commission from the king and 
was a man of prominence in the neighborhood. Knowing 
him to be still loyal to the king, Walter Butler had induced 
him to call in other Tories and himself went down from St. 
Leger’s encampment before Fort Stanwix, taking with him 
“fourteen white soldiers and the same number of Indians.’’?? 
Butler was haranguing the gathering in an endeavor to obtain 
recruits for St. Leger, when the troops from Fort Dayton 
surrounded the premises and took both soldiers and civilians 
prisoners. As a basis for his argument, Butler had been 
using the proclamation sent into Fort Stanwix with a flag 
immediately after St. Leger’s arrival there. 


On reaching Fort Dayton, Arnold promptly ordered a 
court martial, of which he appointed Colonel Willett judge 
advocate. Butler was found guilty as a spy and sentenced 
to die; which sentence was approved by General Arnold, and 
ordered to be put into execution on the following morning. 
However, a number of officers petitioned for clemency and 
Butler was sent under guard to Albany where he was con- 
fined until his escape of the following winter, after which 
he became a scourge to the Mohawk Valley.” 


Convicted at the same time with Butler was Hon Yost 
Schuyler, reputed to have been coarse and generally ill- 
favored, hardly more than half-witted, yet in some respects 
shrewd. By the Indians he is said to have been regarded 
with that approach to reverence they were accustomed to pay 
to fools and lunatics. His mother and brother Nicholas re- 
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sided near the Little Falls of the Mohawk and promptly ap- 
peared at Fort Dayton in his behalf. Having at first re- 
mained firm against their entreaties, Arnold finally reached 
a compromise with the family. Nicholas was to remain as 
hostage for Hon Yost; the latter should escape death if he 
would go at once to St. Leger’s camp and tell an exaggerated 
story of Arnold’s approach for the relief of the garrison. Be- 
fore thus setting off, Hon Yost is said to have removed his 
coat and had several shots fired through it to substantiate 
the story he was to tell of having escaped from Arnold’s 
animiye-= 


With respect to Walter Butler’s trial, Arnold himself 
wrote Schuyler on the 21st from German Flatts: 


Your favor of the 16th instant, I received. As I 
have had no opportunity of sending Butler down, and the 
evidence against him were here, I ordered a general court 
martial to sit on him. Their sentence is enclosed, which 
is not yet executed. He remains at this place for the 
present. 


I have been greatly disappointed in the militia of 
this county, not one hundred having turned out and 
those under no command. I have been obliged from in- 
telligence I have received of the enemy’s strength to ask 
for reinforcements. Our force does not exceed one thou- 
sand men, the enemy, by the best accounts, have near 
two. The Oneidas and Tuscaroras will be here tomorrow. 
The remainder of the Six Nations have joined the 
Enemy. Mr. Cuyler has entirely neglected this depart- 
ment, J am put to the greatest difficulties in procuring 
provisions.*? 


It would seem that Willett, who had once set out from 
Fort Stanwix with the determination to bring reinforcements 
to the garrison, at this point turned back from Fort Dayton 
to seek still further troops for the relief expedition, for 
Arnold wrote Gates under date of the 21st: 


Since I wrote the enclosed, a number of Oneidas 
have arrived, several of whom have been at Fort Schuy- 
ler, within these few days, and say the enemy’s force is 
greatly superior to ours, this intelligence is confirmed by 
several prisoners, and as Col. Willett the bearer is fully 
of opinion there is no danger of the fort’s surrendering 
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for some time, a council of war are fully of the opinion 
that we ought not to hazard our little army until rein- 
forced, as a miscarriage will probably be attended with 
the most fatal consequences. Inclosed you have the reso- 
lutions of the council. I must beg you will send me such 
a reinforcement as will in all probability secure to us 
success, which I make no doubt you will be able to Spare. 
One thousand light troops will be sufficient, I beg they 
may have no baggage, except one shift of clothes, and 
sent off by companies or small detachments, in which 
case their tents may be sent in waggons. If it is not in 
your power to spare a reinforcement, you will please give 
your positive orders, which shall be obeyed at all events. 


A commissary of purchases and issues with some 
cash will be necessary. We have ten days allowance of 
beef for our present force and fifty head of small cattle 
engaged. Col. Willett will let you know if it is necessary 
to send any from Albany. Few can be procured here. 
One hundred barrels of flour is all our store. I believe 
we can procure a supply here. I have engaged 200 bar- 
rels. If troops are sent here Col. Willett can make the 
necessary provisions for them on the way, so that no 
time will be lost.°? 


As some believe, with the intention of misleading the 
enemy and breaking his nerve, Arnold on the 22d indited the 
following letter and dispatched it ostensibly to Gansevoort: 


Dear Colonel: I wrote you the 10th instant that I 
should be with you in a few days, since which your ex- 
press is arrived, and informs you are in high spirits and 
under no apprehension at present. I have been retarded 
by the badness of the roads, waiting for some baggage 
and ammunition waggons and for the militia who did not 
at first turn out with that spirit I expected. They are 
now joining me in great numbers. A few days will relieve 
you. Be under no kind of apprehensions. I know the 
strength of the enemy and how to deal with them. 


Inclosed are several letters and papers which will 
announce to you a signal victory gained by General Stark 
over the enemy. You will accept my compliments on the 
occasion. 


Howe with his shattered remnants of his_army are 
on board ship. The last account was the 4th inst. He 
was in the Gulph Stream becalmed. Burgoyne, I hear 
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this minute is retreating to Ty. I make no doubt our 
army, which is near 15,000, will cut off his retreat. * ** 


Obviously misdated letters are not infrequent among the 
collections of papers from which much of the material for this 
work has been gathered. In some cases it is an easy matter 
to decide the exact date intended. Such is not the case, how- 
ever, with respect to certain letters relating to the death of 
General Herkimer. Arnold and Willett, as has been shown, 
reached Fort Dayton on August 20. Several letters from 
Arnold to Gates already cited bear date August 21. Another 
to Gates from the German Flatts having the identical date 
reads in part: 


Your favor of the 19th inst. was delivered to me 
last evening and happy to hear you are well and have 
joined the army. I beg leave to congratulate you on 
your late success over the enemy by the troops com- 
manded by Genl Stark. * * 


I leave this place this morning with twelve hundred 
Continental Troops, officers included, and a handful 
militia for Fort Schuyler, which is still besieged by a 
number equal to ours, nothing shall be omitted that can 
be done to raise. You will hear of my being victorious 
or no more, and as soon as the safety of this part of the 
country will permit I will fly to your assistance. 


General Herkimer died yesterday * * *.% 


Arnold, of course did not leave for Fort Stanwix on the 
21st and the number 1,200 here stated as covering merely 
the Continental troops is considerably in excess of the figures 
given in the report of the council of war proceedings of the 
same date. Herkimer’s large brick homestead was some ten 
miles down the river from Fort Dayton. Arnold and Willett 
would seem to have passed there on the 19th or 20th. Stone*® 
says that Willett called on Herkimer “soon after the opera- 
tion,” found the general “sitting up in his bed with a pipe in 
his mouth, smoking, and talking in excellent spirits,’’ but he 
“died the night following that visit.” If we accept the letter 
last quoted to be correctly dated as of the 21st, Herkimer’s 
death “yesterday” or the 20th would seem to coincide with 
Stone’s story. The latter, it may be remarked, fails to state 
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the day of the hero’s demise. But Durant prints the follow- 
ing letter from the surgeon to Dr. Jonathan Potts, director 
of the general hospital of the Northern Department, as bear- 
ing the date, ‘General Harcomer’s, Aug. 17, 1777:” 


Dear Doctor,—Yesterday morning I amputated Gen- 
eral Harcomer’s leg, there not being left the prospect of 
recovery without it. But, alas! the patriot hero died in 
the evening, the cause of his death God only knows. 
About three hours before his departure he complained of 
pain. I gave him thirty drops of laudanum liquid, and 
went to dress Mr. Pettery. I left him in as good a way as 
I could wish, with Dr. Hastings to take care of him. 
When I returned I found him taking his last gasp, free 
from spasm, and sensible. Nothing more surprised me, 
but we can not always parry death, so there is an end 
of it. 


General Arnold left yesterday morning, with posi- 
tive orders to follow him this evening or tomorrow morn- 
ing. I sent for Scull to take care of the general and Pet- 
tery. Heis just now arrived. I propose to have Pettery 
removed to Palatine, when Scull and two regimental 
mates will take care of him and the other wounded. 
This evening I will pursue Gen’] Arnold, and I suppose 
will overtake him at Fort Dayton. * * * 


The place and the hour of glory draws nigh. No 
news from Fort Schuyler. I am, dear doctor, your most 
obedient and humble servant, 


Robert Johnson.** 


There would seem to be conclusive evidence within this 
communication, when taken in connection with the well estab- 
lished date of Arnold’s arrival at Fort Dayton, to prove that 
the date of August 17 is an error—from which it follows 
that the date of August 16 given in some of the reference 
books for Herkimer’s death is erroneous. As for the cause 
cf his death, several explanations have been given. Some 
have felt that amputation was unnecessary in the first place, 
and then that the work was bungled. Others have contended 
that the persons left in attendance at the bedside made use of 
a certain bottle too often and neglected their duty, which 
was to watch the wound and summon the surgeon in case it 
began to bleed.** 
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Stone, giving as his authority the manuscript statement 


of “Colonel John Roff,’ whose name has also been spelled 
Roof and who had been a resident of the Oneida Carrying 
piace, tells the story of the general’s end after this manner: 


General Herkimer did not long survive the battle. 
He was conveyed to his own house near the Mohawk 
River, a few miles below the Little Falls; where his leg, 
which had been shattered five or six inches below the 
knee, was amputated about ten days after the battle, by 
a young French surgeon in the army of General Arnold, 
and contrary to the advice of the general’s own medical 
adviser, the late Dr. Petrie. But the operation was un- 
skillfully performed, and it was found impossible by his 
attendants to stanch the blood. Colonel Willett called to 
see the general soon after the operation. He was sit- 
ting up in his bed, with a pipe in his mouth and in excel- 
lent spirits. He died the night following that visit. His 
friend, Colonel John Roff, was present at the amputa- 
tion, and affirmed that he bore the operation with un- 
common fortitude. He was likewise with him at the 
time of his death. The blood continuing to flow—there 
being no physician in immediate attendance—and being 
himself satisfied that the time of his departure was 
nigh, the veteran directed the Holy Bible to be brought 
to him. He then opened it and read, in the presence of 
those who surrounded his bed, with all the composure it 
was possible for any man to exhibit, the thirty-eighth 
psalm—applying it to his own situation. He soon after- 
ward expired; and it may well be questioned whether the 
annals of man furnish a more striking example of Chris- 
tian heroism—calm, deliberate, and firm in the hour of 
death—than is presented in this remarkable instance.*® 
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CHAPTER. XIX 


RIFLES BLAZE AND CANNON ROAR BY NIGHT, THEN 
THE GREAT EXPEDITION VANISHES 


HERE seems never to have been the least thought in Si. 
Leger’s mind that he might carry Fort Stanwix by 
storm, after he had had his first glimpse of the works. As 
has been seen, he early was made to realize the impotence of 
his artillery. His one expectation came to lie in digging 
approaches to the fort, which would permit him under cover 
to bring his artillery closer or from which he could under- 
mine the bastions. 


The precise point whence he began to dig this zigzag 
trench has been lost in the years, but there is not as much 
niystery about the general location as some of the writers in 
the middle of the 19th century seem to have fancied. St. 
Leger himself tells us that he directed his attack “against 
their most formidable bastion.” Precisely what he may have 
meant by that phrase is not clear, since both the northwest 
end southeast mounted four guns apiece as against but three 
cn the remaining bastions. However, the Flury map indi- 
cates the line of approaches as being directed at the north- 
west bastion and Colbrath so definitely alludes to it. Pomroy 
Jones says he had been repeatedly told that the trench began 
from the southeast, but suggests that St. Leger may have 
sought to approach from both directions simultaneously. 


Whereas to some writers the lay of the land seems to 
to suggest that the trench would naturally have begun from 
the river bank, a more intimate knowledge of the vicinity 
would make the northerly inland point the more reasonable. 
The river bank was everywhere dominated by the cannon 
from the fort, whereas a trench dug westerly from the 
British batteries on the high ground could then have been 
zigzagged toward the northwest bastion without being in the 


line of fire of those batteries. 


St. Leger himself afterward sought to convey the im- 
pression to his superiors that this work was promptly begun 
after the bringing up of his artillery, and that it was vigor- 
ously prosecuted thenceforth. It is not easy to reconcile this 
with Colbrath’s journal entries of whole days elapsing with- 
out the enemy’s being so much as seen from the ramparts ; 
and yet there is a possibility that the elevation of the land 
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and the amount of tree stumps, berry bushes and the like 
rendered it possible for the British to throw up the soil from 
their trench without being seen from the ramparts of the 
fort, until a number of days had elapsed. Yet, even granting, 
that, it would seem that twelve days was an inordinately long 
time to consume in bringing the excavation near enough to 
the fort to worry the garrison. Campbell, in his “Annals of 
Tryon County,” has these two significant sentences: 


St. Leger has been accused by his subaltern officers 
of a want of energy. He is said to have been in a state 
of intoxication most of the time his forces lay before the 
fort. 


The first entry in Colbrath’s Journal having reference 
to the enemy’s trench or approaches appears in the following 
puragraph, yet it may seem to imply a previous knowledge 
on the part of the garrison of its existence: 


August 19—The enemy threw some shells at us near 
noon. They were busy at their trench all day. At night 
they struck their trench towards the point of our north- 
west bastion, and by daylight had got within 150 yards 
of the ditch. We fired some grapeshot at them now and 
then all night. At every shot we fired they threw shells 
at us, but did no damage. At midnight the colonel sent 
one of his regiment and one of Colonel Mellon’s detach- 
ment to meet Colonel Willett if possible, whom we ex- 
pected was on his way to his place with a reinforcement, 
to make him acquainted with the enemy’s maneuvers on 
the southwest side of the fort, that he might govern his 
attack accordingly. 


The use of “southwest side of the fort” in the foregoing 
is puzzling unless it be a slip of the copyist’s pen. Lieutenant 
Colbrath may have intended to refer to the trench on the 
northwest, but more likely to the strong encampment the 
enemy was maintaining at the Lower Landing Place, which 
was to the southeast. 


The reference to the sending out of these messengers 
requires greater emphasis than Colbrath has given it. There 
are traditions which represent the garrison at this time as 
becoming extremely anxious as to their situation, both with 
respect to their provisions and the steady approach of the 
enemy’s works. If St. Leger’s cannon were too feeble to do 
any particular damage to the fort or its occupants, it is never 
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to be forgotten that Gansevoort was extremely limited as to 
ammunition for his cannon. That explains the circumstance 
that the British were allowed to pick their own days for 
manifesting “activity,” as Colbrath expresses it. It would 
seem that the messengers which were now sent forth were 
charged to make vigorous representations as to the perilous 
situation of the fort and to urge immediate succor. But, lest 
the messengers be captured, nothing of this was committed 
to writing. Instead, they were given the following communi- 
cation signed by Colonel Gansevoort: 


Fort Schuyler, 19th August, 1777. 


To Col. Weston at Fort Dayton 
or Nearest Committee &e. 


Sir: The Bearers hereof Ely Pixly of my Regiment 
and Ely Stiles of Col. Bailey’s Regt, have undertaken to 
go express to Col. Weston, or the nearest Committee on 
the Mohawk River, who are requested to take their affi- 
davits of the trust committed to them in behalf of this 
garrison, who are still in high spirits and determined to 
defend it to the last. The two men have undertaken to 
return to this post, if possible, as such I request every 
intelligence you can give us by them.' 


To resume Colbrath’s narrative: 


August 20—This morning one of Colonel Mellon’s 
men was wounded by a musket ball. The enemy could 
work but little this day at their trench, it being so nigh 
that our small arms, as well as our cannon shot, was too 
hot for them. In the evening they began their trench 
again and worked all night at it, under fire of our cannon 
and small arms, but did not approach any nearer. 


August 21—At 2 o’clock this morning a party was 
sent out to bring in firewood, who brought in a great 
quantity undiscovered. They cannonaded and bom- 
barded by turns all night. A man of our regiment de- 
serted this evening. This morning we discovered that 
the enemy approached nearer to us and had begun a 
bomb battery, where they left off yesterday morning. 
The artilleryman who was wounded in the knee with a 
musket ball, died on the fourth instant of his wounds. 
One of Colonel Mellon’s men and the lad belonging to the 
inhabitants died likewise of their wounds. The enemy 
kept working all day in their trench though not so close 
as last night. No firing from their batteries. This day 
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our guard kept a constant fire at those at work in the 
trench, and in the evening twelve of the best marks- 
men were picked out to harass them when at work in 
the night, which galled them so much that their Indians 
were sent for to draw our attention, who advanced near 
the fort, which caused a general alarm, by which a heavy 
and continued firing was kept up for near two hours, 
during which their cannon and mortars were playing on 
us very briskly, in which interim we had a man of the 
artillery wounded and a woman big with child wounded 
in the thigh. A corporal and three privates deserted this 
evening of our regiment. 


Somewhere in the midst of the excitement of that day 
Gansevoort issued the order, found under that date in the 
Willett orderly book, “That all officers, non-commissioned 
officers and privates belonging to this garrison is to repair 
to their different alarm posts & to continue there all night.” 
It would seem that the commandant feared that the British 
were about to make use of their nearly completed trench to 
approach to the fort under cover, then to attempt to storm it. 

In view of what was actually to follow within a few 


hours, that act of desertion on the part of members of the 
garrison, recorded by Colbrath, constitutes one of the grim 
humors of the campaign. Apart from that, it is to be re- 
marked that the grand flourish of the British forces on this 
night of the 21st has very strangely been overlooked by every 
writer familiar to the present author. Its significance in 
connection with the events of the 22d will be patent. It 
was St. Leger’s last desperate throw; its failure to accom- 
plsh anything of note must inevitably, under the circum- 
stances, have completely convinced the Indians of his impo- 
tence. For it was upon the 21st that St. Leger first received 
word of the approach of General Arnold and his relief expe- 
dition. 


We shall permit the British commander-in-chief to tell in 
the words of his own official report what then ensued: 


In the midst of these operations intelligence was 
brought in by our scouts, of a second corps of 1,000 men 
being on their march. The same zeal no longer animated 
the Indians; they complained of our thinness of troops 
and their former losses. I immediately called a council 
of the chiefs; encouraged them as much as I could; 
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promised to lead them on myself, and bring into the field 
300 of the best troops. They listened to this, and prom- 
ised to follow me, and agreed that I should reconnoiter 
the ground properest for the field of battle the next 
morning, accompanied by some of their chief warriors, 
to settle the plan of operations. 


When upon the ground appointed for the field of 
battle, scouts came in with the account of the first num- 
ber swelled to 2,000; immediately after a third, that Gen- 
eral Burgoyne’s army was cut to pieces, and that Arnold 
was advancing, by rapid and forced marches, with 3,000 
men. It was at this moment I began to suspect cow- 
ardice in some and treason in others; however, I returned 
to camp, not without hopes, with the assistance of my 
gallant coadjutor, Sir John Johnson, and the influence of 
the superintending Colonels, Claus and Butler, of induc- 
ing them to meet the enemy. A council, according to 
their custom, was called, to know their resolutions, be- 
fore the breaking up of which I learned that 200 were 
already decamped. In about an hour they insisted that 
I should retreat, or they would be obliged to abandon 
me. I had no other party to take, and a hard party it 
was to troops who could do nothing without them, to 
yield to their resolves; and therefore proposed to retire 
at night, sending on before me my sick, wounded, artil- 
lery, etc., down the Wood Creek, covering them by our 
line of march. 


This did not fail in with their views, which were no 
less than treacherously committing ravage upon their 
friends, as they had lost the opportunity of doing it upon 
their enemies. To effect this they artfully caused mes- 
sengers to come in, one after another, with accounts of 
the near approaches of the rebels; one and the last af- 
firmed that they were within two miles of Captain Lar- 
noult’s post. Not giving entire credit to this, and keep- 
ing to my resolution of retiring by night, they grew 
furious and abandoned; seized upon the officers’ liquors 
and cloaths, in spite of the efforts of their servants; 
and became more formidable than the enemy we had to 


expect. 


St. Leger’s narrative may here be interrupted to inter- 
polate one of the various stories told of the arrival of Hon 
Yost Schuyler among the British encampments. Schuyler, 
as will be remembered from a previous chapter, had been 
allowed his freedom by Arnold on condition that he carry the 
news of the relief column to St. Leger with exaggeration. 
Stone thus relates the subsequent proceedings: 
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Before his departure several shots were fired 
through Schuyler’s clothes, that he might appear to 
have had a narrow escape; and the Oneida Indian, by 
taking a circuitous route to Fort Schuyler, was to fall 
into the enemy’s camp from another direction, and aid 
Hon Yost in creating the panic desired. The emissary 
first presented himself among the Indians, who were in 
a very suitable state of mind to be wrought upon by 
exactly such a personage. They had been moody and 
dissatisfied ever since the battle of Oriskany—neither 
the success nor the plunder promised them had been 
won, and they had previously received some vague and 
indefinite intelligence respecting the approach of Arnold. 
They had likewise just been holding a pow-wow, or were 
actually convened in one, for the purpose of consulting 
the Manitto touching the dubious enterprise in which 
they were engaged, when Hon Yost arrived. Knowing 
their character well, he communicated his intelligence to 
them in the most mysterious and imposing manner. 
Pointing to his riddled garments, he proved _ to 
them how narrow had been his escape from the 
approaching army of the rebels. When asked the 
number of troops Arnold was leading against them, 
he shook his head mysteriously and pointed up- 
ward toward the leaves of the trees. The reports 
spread rapidly through the camps, and reaching the ears 
of the commander, Hon Yost was sent for to the tent of 
St. Leger himself. Here he was interrogated, and gave 
information that General Arnold, with 2,000 men, was 
so near that he would be upon them within twenty-four 
hours. He gave St. Leger a pitiable narrative of his 
captivity, trial, and condemnation to the gallows. * * 
Meantime the Oneida messenger arrived with a belt, and 
confirmed to the Indians all that Schuyler had said; 
adding, that the Americans had no desire to injure the 
Indians, and were intent only upon attacking the Britsh 
troops and rangers. While making his way to the camp 
of the besiegers, the ingenious Oneida had fallen in with 
some two or three straggling Indians of his acquaint- 
ance, to whom he communicated his business, and whose 
assistance in furthering the design he engaged.? 


That St. Leger’s own scouts had given him informatioa 
cf Arnold’s movements, as St. Leger states in his report, may 
well be accepted in view of the accurate intelligence he had 
previously possessed of Herkimer’s advance. But inasmuch 
as Arnold had not yet moved from Fort Dayton up to the 
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night of the 21st, we may credit his ruse in employing Hon 
Yost Schuyler with having had much to do with the stam- 
pede of the British forces. However, in this connection there 
are certain features that must not be overlooked. 


It has repeatedly been said that the Indians had been 
disgruntled ever since their losses in killed and injured at 
Oriskany and in property before Fort Stanwix as a result 
ot Willett’s sortie. It has not, however, been remarked how 
St. Leger’s admitted proposal that they again go forth in the 
endeavor similarly to ambush Arnold must have appeared to 
them. Thus far not more than a handful of the white troops 
kad been brought into actual combat with the enemy. The 
Indians felt that this was a complete reversal of the expected 
positions of the two parts of the expedition. Instead of sup- 
porting the whites, they were being asked to take the brunt 
cf every engagement. That St. Leger must have felt the 
justness of this reproach appears from his offer to go oui 
with the best of his troops. But between the effecting of 
that agreement and the morning inspection of the proposed 
battleground occurred the night affray in the trenches, when 
the British commander had sent a hurry call for his Indian 
allies. 


To resume St. Leger’s official narrative of the events of 
the 22d where we dropped it: 


I now thought it time to call in Captain Lernoult’s 
post, retiring with the troops in camp to the ruined fort 
called William [sic] in front of the garrison, not only to 
wait the enemy, if they thought proper to sally, but to 
protect the boats from the fury of the savages, having 
sent forward Captain Hoyes, with his detachment, with 
one piece of cannon to the place where Fort Bull stood, 
to receive the troops who waited the arrival of Captain 
Lernoult. 


St. Leger undoubtedly meant Fort Newport where he 
wrote Fort William. The latter had stood near the Upper 
Landing Place on the Mohawk and for the main British 
forces to move there from the camp they had occupied during 
the siege would have been preposterous. On the other hand, 
the ruins of Fort Newport stood close to the Upper Landing 
Place on Wood Creek, which is precisely where St. Leger 
must have had his boats. 
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It becomes inter esting here to insert the brief summary 
of the raising of the siege penned in the following October 
by Colonel Claus in his official report, it being kept in mind 
that the colonel was officially responsible for the conduct of 
the Indians attached to the expedition: 


The Indians, finding that our besieging the fort was 
of no effect, our BOS ‘but few, a reinforcement, as was 
reported, of 1,500 or 2,0C0 men, with fieldpieces, by the 
way, began to be dispirited and ‘fell off by degrees. The 
chiefs advised the brigadier to retreat to Oswego, and 
get better artillery from Niagara, and more men, and 
so return and renew the siege; to which the brigadier 
agreed, and accordingly retreated on the 22d of August. 


Picking up the story now from Colbrath’s journel we 
read: 


August 22—This morning the enemy bombarded 
very smartly. The sergeant major and two privates 
were wounded. At noon a deserter came to us, whose 
examination was: that the enemy had news in the camp 
that Burgoyne’s army was entirely routed and that 3,000 
men were coming up to reinforce us, and further that the 
enemy was retreating with great precipitation and that 
he, with another, was conveying off one Lieutenant An- 
derson’s chest, when he made his escape, and that most 
of the baggage was gone. Upon which the commanding 
officer ordered all the cannon bearing on their works to 
fire several rounds to see whether they would return it, 
which partly confirmed the report of the deserter. Some 
time after four men came in and reported the same, and 
that they had left part of their baggage. Upon which 
the colonel ordered fifty men and two wagons under 
command of Captain Jansen to go to their camp where 
they killed two Indians and took four prisoners; one of 
them was an Indian. After they had loaded the wagons 
with what baggage they could carry, they returned, but 
night coming on, they could not return to fetch what 
baggage was still left in their camp. At night, two men 
came in; one of them was assisting the first deserter in 
carrying off Lieutenant Anderson’s chest, the other 
John Yost Schuyler, who informed the commanding 
officer that he was taken prisoner at the German Flatts 
and confined at Fort Dayton five days. That General 
Arnold had sent him to General St. Leger, commander 
of the king’s troops, to inform him that 2,000 militia 
were on the march to this place to reinforce the garri- 
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son, that he had informed General St. Leger of it and in 
consequence of which he ordered his troops to strike 
their tents and pack up. And further, after he had done 
his errand, he hid himself in the woods till night, and 
coming across the above men they came in together. He 
likewise informed that near seventeen Indians were at 
Fort Newport quite drunk; upon which the colonel 
ordered a party of men under the command of Major 
Cochran to go and take them, who in about an hour re- 
turned and informed the colonel he had been there and 
did not find any, and that he went to Wood Creek and 
found eight new batteaux, which the enemy had left be- 
hind. While they were out, the woman that was wounded 
with a shell last night was brought to bed in our south- 
west bombproof of a daughter. She and the child are 
like to do well, with the blessing of God. Our blockade 
ended, and the garrison once more at liberty to walk 
about and take the free air we had for twenty-one days 
been deprived of. At 12 o’clock this night the command- 
ing officer sent off three of his regiment to inform Gen- 
eral Arnold of the precipitate retreat of the enemy. A 
deserter came in who said. he had just left the enemy’s 
cohorts [sic] below Wood Creek bridge. 


To revert again to St. Leger’s narrative: 


Most of the boats were escorted that night beyond 
Canada Creek, where no danger was to be apprehended 
from the enemy. The creek at this place, bending from 
the road, has a deep cedar swamp between. Every at- 
tention was now turned to the mouth of the creek, which 
the enemy might have possessed themselves of, by a 
rapid march by the Oneyda Castle. At this place the 
whole of the little army arrived by 12 o’clock at night, 
and took post in such manner as to have no fears of any- 
thing the enemy could do. Here we remained until 3 
o’clock next morning, when the boats. which could come 
up the creek arrived, or rather that the rascally part of 
all nations of the Indians would suffer to come up; and 
proceeded across Lake Oneyda to the ruined fort of 
Brewerton, where I learnt that some boats were still 
laboring down the creek, after being lightened of the best 
part of their freight by the Massassagoes. Captain Ler- 
noult proposed, with a boatful of armed men, to repass 
the lake that night to relieve them from their labor, and 
supply them with provisions. This transaction does as 
much honor to the humanity as to the gallantry of this 
valuable officer. 


On my arrival at the Onondaga Falls, I reecived an 
answer to my letter from your excellency, which showed, 
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in the clearest light, the scene of treachery that had been 
practiced on me. The messenger had heard indeed on his 
way that they were collecting the same kind of rabble 
as before, but that there was not an enemy within forty 
miles of Fort Stanwix. 


We turn again to Colbrath: 


August 23—This morning the colonel sent cut a 
party under the command of Major Cochran to take 
them [the British cannon below Wood Creek bridge], 
who returned with prisoners and four cohorns and some 
baggage, and reported there were seventeen batteaux 
laying there. Another party was sent to the enemy’s 
north camp to bring in the rest of the baggage left by us 
last night, consisting of ammunition, camp equippage 
and entrenching tools. Another party was sent to the 
enemy’s southeast camp, who brought in fifteen wagons, 
a three-pound fieldpiece carriage with all its apparatus. 
Most of the wagon wheels were cut to pieces as were the 
wheels of the carriage. Several scouts were sent out to- 
day, one of whom took a German prisoner, who reported 
that the Indians had, when they got about ten miles 
from this fort, fallen on the scattering Tories, took their 
arms from them, and stabbed them with their own bayo- 
nets. And that for fear of said Indians, he and nine 
more German soldiers took to the woods. The rest are 
not yet found. Their design was not to come to the 
fort, as Butler and Johnson told them, when orders were 
given to retreat, that those who fell into our hands would 
be hanged immediately. Another scout proceeded to 
Canada Creek, found a carriage for a six-pounder and 
three boxes of cannon shot, which they brought in. 


When St. Leger wrote Burgoyne that there had not been 
an enemy within forty miles of them when the British re- 
treated from Fort Stanwix, he was short of the truth, since 
Fort Dayton was barely 30 miles away. However, Arnold 
kad not moved from that place of rendezvous until after the 
fleeing troops had passed their night of terror on the banks 
of Canada Creek. We may now pick up the movements of 
Arnold and his forces, as related in a foregoing chapter, 
through the following letter which he sent to General Gates, 
who was now in command of the Department of the North, 
displacing General Schuyler. The letter was dated from 
“Mohawk River, 10 miles above Fort Dayton, Aug. 23, 1777, 
5 o’clock p. m.”’ and read thus: 
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Dear General:—I wrote you the 21st inst. from the 
German Flatts that from the best intelligence I could 
procure of the enemy’s strength it was much superior 
to ours, at the same time inclosed you Coppy of the reso- 
lutions of a Council of War, and requested you to send 
me a reinforcement of 1,000 light troops. As the enemy 
had made their approaches within 200 yards of the fort, 
I was determined at all events to hazard a battle rather 
than suffer the garrison to fall a sacrifice. 


This morning I marched from the G. Flatts fo> this 
place. The excessive bad roads and necessary precau- 
tions in marching through a thick woods retarded us so 
much, that we have but this moment reached this plece, 
where I met an express with the inclosed letter from 
Colo Gansevoort acquainting me the enemy had yester- 
day retired from Fort Schuyler with great precipitation. 
I am at a loss to judge their real intentions, whether 
they have returned home, or retired with a view of en- 
gaging us on the road. Iam inclined to think the former 
from the account of the deserters and from their leaving 
their tents and considerable baggage which our people 
have procured. 


I shall immediately detach about nine hundred men 
and make a forced march to the fort in hopes of coming 
up with their rear and securing their cannon and heavy 
baggage. My artillery, tents, &c, &c, I shall leave here, 
the batteaux with provisions follow me. As soon as the 
security of the post will permit, I will return with as 
many men as can be spared. As I came down in bat- 
teaux, shall be able to make great dispatch. I have sent 
an order for the light troops, if you have sent any, to 
return to you immediately, and the militia to go home.* 


Colonel Gansevoort’s letter to “the Hon’ble General 
Arnold or. officer commanding the army on their march to 
Fort Schuyler,” mentioned above, was dated August 22 and 
read as follows: 


Dear Sir:—This morning at 11 o’clock I began a 
heavy cannonade upon our enemy’s works, which was 
immediately returned by a number of shells and cannon. 
About 3 o’clock several Deserters came in who informed 
me that Genl St. Leger with his army was retreating 
with the utmost precipitation—soon after which I sent 
out a party of about sixty men to enter their camps, who 
soon returned and confirmed the above accounts. 


38—Gates Papers. 
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About 7 o’clock this evening Hanjost Schuyler ar- 
rived here and informed me that General Arnold with 
2,006 men were on their march for this post, in conse- 
quence of which I send you this information.‘ 


The last entry from Lieutenant Colbrath’s journal reads: 


This afternoon the Honorable Major General Arnold 
arrived here with near 1,000 men. They were saluted 
with a discharge of powder from our mortars, formerly 
the enemy’s, and all the cannon from bastion, amounting 
to thirteen, attended with three cheers from the troops 
on the bastions. 


There is no doubt whatever that Arnold arrived on the 
24th and that the above entry should have been so dated, yet 
it is a singular coincidence that not only was the foregoing 
paragraph run in with the matter covering the 23d, in the 
copy of the journal from which we have so freely quoted, but 
that the same date, obviously equally as erroneous, should ap- 
pear in the Willett orderly book over the following entry: 


The General returns his thanks to Col. Gansevoort 
the officers & soldiers under his command for their 
gallant defense of Ft Schuyler they may be assured of 
his warmest recommendations to Congress. A return is 
ordered to be made immediately on the strength of each 
regiment on the grounds, also of ordnance stores and 
provisions in the garrison, stores and provisions of every 
kind taken from the enemy, the plunder taken in the 
enemy’s camp such as public stores excepted, is ordered 
to be sold by publick auction without the gate as soon as 
the weather will permit, and the proceeds to be divided 
amongst the garrison in proportion to the pay of officers 
& men. Lieut. Bowen is appointed Vendue Master, who 
will receive the Money and pay it as soon as the Sales 


are over. 
Benj. Arnold maj gen. 


That is the signature as entered in the orderly book, by 
whose hand is not evident. Arnold was accustomed at that 
period to sign himself “B. Arnold,” and although he had won 
% considerable celebrity at that time his full name had not 
become a household word—and a hissing—as was later to be 


the case. 


4—Gates Papers. 
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At “10 o’clock night” on the 24th—the letter is dis- 


tinctly so dated—Arnold began the following report to Gates: 


I wrote you yesterday that the enemy had retreated 
from this place. At 5 o’clock this evening by a forced 
march of twenty-two miles through a thick wood I 
reached this place, in expectation of harrassing the 
enemy on their retreat. Colonel Gansevoort had antici- 
pated my design by sending out a small party who 
brought in four royals, and considerable quantity of bag- 
gage with a number of prisoners and deserters. The 
enemy went off with the greatest precipitation leaving 
their tents standing, their provisions, ammunition, &c &c 
which fell into our hands. 


I have sent out a party of faithful Oneidas this eve- 
ning and ordered out five hundred men early in the 
morning as far as Oneida Lake. On their return I will 
make all possible dispatch to join you, which I hope to 
effect by the last of this month. 


Colonel Gansevoort, who commanded at this fort, 
as well as his officers and men deserve great applause 
for their spirited conduct and vigorous defense, their 
duty having been very severe, and has been performed 
(I am told) with the greatest cheerfulness. 


As Colonel Gansevoort has suffered much by the 
severity of the siege, I have permitted him to go to 
Albany until you think proper to order him to return. 


The Oneidas and Tuscaroras have been exceedingly 
friendly to us in the present dispute, the other tribes of 
the Six Nations are villains and I hope will be treated 
as such. 


I believe this post out of danger this year, but as 
the works require considerable labor to complete them, 
I shall leave six hundred men in garrison.° 


On the 28th Arnold wrote Gates from the German 


Fiatts, reporting on the outcome of his plan for pursuing St. 
Leger’s flying army: 


The 24th Instant in the evening I reached Fort 


Schuyler, too late, after a fatigueing march, to pursue 
the enemy that evening. Early next morning, a detach- 
ment of 500 men followed them, soon after a heavy rain 
came on, which obliged them to return, except a small 


5—Gates Papers. 
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party, went to the Oneida Lake, when they arrived just 
in time to see the last boats of the enemy going off.—The 
26th proved a rainy day, so that it was impossible to move 
until the evening, when I sent off Colonel Livingston’s 
and Col. Jackson’s regiments.—Yesterday, Bailey’s and 
Weston’s left Fort Schuyler and arrived here last eve- 
ning, the greatest despatch is made in getting their boats 
over the Flatts. You may depend on my joining you as 
soon as possible with my detachment.® 


On the day previous to Arnold’s marching from Fort 
Dayton, Governor Clinton penned a letter to the Council of 
Safety in part as follows: 


Gen. Harkhimer is dead of his wounds; his leg was 
taken off and he survived it but a few hours. 


Gen. Arnold with his party is at Fort Dayton about 
100 of the militia of Tryon County only are with him. 
I have issued my positive orders to the officers com- 
manding the respective regiments there to detach one- 
half to join General Arnold’s army; and Cols. Court- 
landt’s and Livingston’s regiments marched this evening 
for his further reinforcement. 


The enemy in that quarter having acquired a con- 
siderable accession of numbers from Tories and Indians, 
the above measures are necessary. The garrison, how- 
ever, by very late accounts, are high in spirits and well 
provided, and I have no doubt we shall in a few days 
receive the most agreeable intelligence from that quar- 
ter. From the Oneidas and Tuscoraras whose chiefs are 
now with Gen. Arnold, we shall have the fullest assur- 
ance of assistance, but have nothing to expect from any 
other of tribes of the Six Nations until our successes 
intimidate them into friendship. Since the affair at 
Bennington not an Indian has been heard of to the 
northward; the scalping business seems to have ceased.’ 


The instructions issued by the governor to the colonels 
of Tryon County, alluded to in the above, were dated from 
“Head Quarters Half Moon 22d Aug’t 1777” and read as fol- 


lows: 


While I have the highest sense of the loyalty and 
bravery of the militia of Tryon County manifested in 
the victory gained by them under the command of their 
late worthy Gen. Hakimer for which from the chief 


6—Gates Papers. 
7—Clinton Papers. 
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magistrate of the free and independent state of New 
York they have my most hearty thanks. It gives me the 
greatest pain to be informed that any difficulty should 
arrise in their joining the army under Gen. Arnold and 
thereby enabling him to finish the war in that quarter 
by raising the siege of Fort Schuyler and destroying the 
enemy’s army in that county and restoring peace and 
safety to the inhabitants of Tryon County. Their noble 
exertions against the common enemy have gained them 
the greatest honor; their perseverence will secure them 
peace and safety; in both I am deeply interested; and it 
is my duty and I do hereby most positively order, that 
you immediately join Gen. Arnold with one-half of your 
regiment compleatly equipt and accoutred & march under 
his command to the relief of Fort Schuyler and for the 
destruction of the enemy in that quarter. As soon as 
the service will admit Gen. Arnold will dismiss you. If 
any are hardy enough to refuse to obey your orders given 
in consequence of this, you are immediately to report 
their names to Gen. Arnold who will transmit the same 
to me that they may be dealt with accordingly which be 
assured will be with utmost rigor of the law.® 


Only three days later, on the 25th, however, the gov- 
ernor was to have the opportunity of writing as follows from 
Albany to the Council of Safety: 


I have the pleasure of informing your honorable 
board that on Friday last in the afternoon the 
enemy raised the siege of Fort Schuyler and 
marched off toward Oswego with precipitation tak- 
ing with them however their artillery stores, ete. 
General Arnold was at Fort Dayton where he 
had been for some days waiting for a reinforcement 
which he had asked from Gen. Gates in consequence 
of accounts he had received making the enemy much 
superior in number than they were conceived to be when 
he marched to that quarter which I suppose were artfully 
contrived to delay Gen. Arnold’s march and thereby en- 
able them to make a safe retreat. This I conclude will 

- now be effected. Gen. Arnold marched on Saturday from 
Fort Dayton and expected to reach Fort Schuyler that 
night but even then the enemy will be better than a day’s 
march ahead of him. Col. Cortlandt and Livingston 
who were on their march to join Gen. Arnold are now 
returning to their former station. Five deserters have 
lately come into army in this quarter who all agree in 


s—Clinton Papers. 
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their accounts that the army under Burgoine are very 
sickly and discontented. Some deserters from the enemy 
have came into Fort Schuyler.® 


Under date of the 27th St. Leger penned his official re- 
port to General Burgoyne, from Oswego, virtually the whoie 
of which has previously been given in these pages, closing if 
with the following paragraphs: 


Soon after my arrival here I was joined by Captain 
Lernoult with the men and boats he had been in search 
of. I mean immediately to send off for the use of the 
upper garrison, all the overplus of provisions I shall 
have, after keeping a sufficiency to carry my detach- 
ment down, which I mean to do with every expedition in 
my power the moment this business is effected, for 
which purpose I have ordered here the Snow. The sloop 
is already gone from this with her full lading. 


Officers from each corps are sent to Montreal to 
procure necessaries for the men, who are in the most de- 
plorable situation from the plunder of the savages, that 
no time may be lost to join your army. 


Colonel Claus may now be permitted to close for the 
Britsh side of the campaign. Writing his official report, ad- 
dressed to Secretary Knox, from Montreal in the middle of 
Qctober, after his mind had had opportunity to mull over the 
events of the expedition, he concluded after this manner: 


Cn our arrival at Oswego, the 26th, and examining 
into the state of the troop’s necessaries, the men were 
without shoes and other things, which only could be got 
at Montreal, the brigadier at the same time having re- 
ceived a letter from General Burgoyne to join him, 
either by march through the woods back of Tryon 
County (which was impracticable) or the way he came. 
He adopted the latter on account of procuring neces- 
saries for the men. The Indians were as much as pos- 
sible reconciled to this resolution, with the promise that 
they should be convened as soon as Colonel Butler could 
return from Montreal with some necessaries for them. 
There being Indian traders at Oswego, I saw myself 
under a necessity to clothe these Indians which lost their 
packs by the rebels at Fort Stanwix, which made them 


return home contented. 


9—Clinton Papers. 
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Thus has an expedition miscarried merely for want 
of timely and good intelligence. For it is impossible to 
believe that, had the Brigadier St. Leger known the real 
state of the fort and garrison at Fort Stanwix, he could 
possibly have proceeded from Montreal without a suf- 
ficient train of artillery and his full complement of 
troops. And yet, by what I find, very large sums have 
been expended on account of government at Niagara 
upon the Indians these two years past, and they at the 
same time kept inactive; whereas, had these presents 
been properly applied, the Six Nations might not only 
prevent Fort Stanwix from being reestablished, but even 
let not a rebel come near it or keep it up,—it being 
almost in the heart of their country, and they with re- 
luctance saw the crown erect a fort there in the last war. 
All the good done by the expedition was, the ring leaders 
and principle men of the rebels of Tryon County were 
put out of the way; but had we succeeded, it must be of 
vast good to the northern operations, and its miscarry- 
ing, I apprehend, to my deep concern, to be the reverse.” 


So much for the British and Tory end of it. The whites 
of the valley might for a time breathe in peace. However, 
there was an aftermath involving the Indian residents. Let 
us quote once more from Colonel Claus. Writing again to 
Secretary Knox from Montreal under date of November 6 
he says: 


The Indian action near Fort Stanwix happening near 
a settlement of Oneida Indians, in the rebels’ interest, 
who were at the same time in arms against our party, 
the Six Nations Indians, after the action, burnt their 
houses, destroyed their fields, crops, &c, killed and car- 
ried away their cattle. This the rebel Oneidas, after our 
retreat, revenged upon Joseph’s sister (Molly Brant) 
and her family (living in the upper Mohawk town) on 
Joseph’s account; robbing them of cash, cloaths, cattle, 
&c. and driving them from their home; then proceeded to 
the Lower Mohawk town and dealt in the same manner 
with the poor women & children whose husbands were 
in the king’s service. 


Joseph’s sister and family fled to Onondaga, the 
Council place of the 6 Nations, laying her grievances be- 
fore that body. The Six Nations, with whom she had 
always had great sway during the late Sir William John- 
son’s life time, and even now, and I understand the Six 


10—Documentary History of N. Y., vol. viii. 
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Nations to have decreed to render her satisfaction by 
committing hostilities upon that tribe of Oneida rebels 
that committed the outrages. The Lower Mohawk fam- 
ilies were obliged to flee to this place to the number of 
100 souls, where they threw themselves under my care, 
being entire strangers in the country. 


In their effort to exculpate themselves from having made 
a most disorderly retreat, St. Leger, Daniel Claus and others 
of the British expedition seem with deliberation to have be- 
littled the part the Indians played in the proceedings at Oris- 
kany and before the fort and to have magnified the mis- 
deeds of certain Indians upon the retreat. Similarly, prob- 
ably to throw as much opprobrium as possible upon the 
British for having employed the Indians at all, the state- 
ments of the king’s officers have been taken at face value 
in this connection by American writers. It would seem that 
much injustice has thus been done the Indians. 


St. Leger and Claus between them place the proportion 
of Indians to white troops on the British side at the opening 
of the battle of Oriskany as 80 to 800. It is granted that the 
Indians lost “‘some 70 of their chief warriors,’ which is to 
imply that many more lesser warriors were killed or wounded. 
It is conceded that most of the remainder of the Indians re- 
mained with St. Leger from the 6th to the 22d, the final day 
ci the siege. Claus outfitted a goodly number at Oswego 
owing to the loss of their property experienced because of 
Willett’s sortie, which he would not have done if there had 
been a wholesale disintegration of the Indian force during the 
period of the flight or if the whole body of Indians had turned 
against the white troops. As a matter of fact, had the bulk 
of the Indians so turned, there would have been few of the 
British, Hessians or Tories to reach Oswego. What obviously 
happened was that a portion of the Indians, probably chiefly 
of the Missisagues, availed themselves of the opportunity to 
seize the officers’ liquors and to get gloriously drunk, after 
which no man was responsible for what they chanced to do. 
If the whites had not been so thoroughly panic-stricken their 
losses to their Indian allies probably would have been neg- 
ligible. In the end they ascribed to theft by the Indians the 
loss of much that really had been taken into Fort Stanwix 
from the abandoned camps.” 


141— Ellis H. Roberts’s Oriskany Centennial Address. 
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CHAPTER XX 


ST. LEGER’S FLIGHT BRINGS THE BEES 
IN SWARMS ABOUT BURGOYNE 


ARSHALL! notes that because of Schuyler’s dispatch of 
Arnold and the reinforcements to relieve Fort Stan- 
wix, the American army facing Burgoyne was so enfeebled 
that ‘its removal to a place of greater security became neces- 
sary, and it was withdrawn to some islands in the confluence 
of the Hudson and the Mohawk, where the camp was deemed 
more defensible. Burgoyne had now marched down the east 
side of the Hudson, and his advanced parties had crossed the 
river, and occupied the ground at Saratoga.” However, the 
end justified the course, so that three pages later Marshal 
observes: 


The decisive victory at Bennington, and the retreat 
of St. Leger from Fort Schuyler, however important in 
themselves,. were still more so in their consequences. 
An army, which had spread terror and dismay in every 
direction, which had, previously, experienced no reverse 
of fortune, was considered as already beaten; and the 
opinion became common, that the appearance of the 
great body of the people in arms, would secure the 
emancipation of their country. It was too an advantage 
of no inconsiderable importance resulting from this 
change of public opinion, that the disaffected became 
timid, and the wavering who, had the torrent of success 
continued, would have made a merit of contributing their 
aid to the victor, were no longer disposed to put them- 
selves and their fortunes in hazard, to support an army 
whose fate was so uncertain. 


Under date of August 20, Burgoyne had written from 
“Camp near Saratoga” to Lord George Germain relating the 
defeat at Bennington and telling of his further troubles in 
part as follows: 


The consequences of this affair, my lord, have little 
effect on the strength or spirits of the army; but the 
prospects of a campaign in other respects, is far less 
prosperous than when I wrote last. In spite of St. 
Leger’s victory [meaning the battle of Oriskany], Fort 
Stanwix holds out obstinately. I am afraid the expecta- 


1—Marshall’s ‘‘Life of Washington.” 
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tions of Sir J. Johnson greatly fail in the raising of the 
country. On this side I find daily reason to doubt the 
sincerity of the resolution of the professing loyalists. 
I have about 400, but not half of them armed, who may 
be depended upon; the rest are trimmers, merely actu- 
ated by. interests. The great bulk of the country is un- 
doubtedly with the Congress, in principle and in zeal; 
and their measures are executed with a secrecy and dis- 
patch that are not to be equalled. Wherever the king’s 
forces point, militia, to the amount of 3,000 or 4,000 
assembie in twenty-four hours; they bring with them 
subsistence, &c., and, the alarm over, they return to their 
farms. The Hampshire Grants in particular, a country 
unpeopled and almost unknown in the last war, now 
abounds in the most active and most rebellicus race of 
the continent, and hangs like a gathering storm upon my 
left. In all parts the industry and management in driv- 
ing cattle, and removing corn, are indefatigable and cer- 
tain; and it becomes impracticable to move without port- 
able magazines. Another most embarrassing circum- 
stance is the want of communication with Sir William 
Howe; of the messengers I have sent, I know of two 
being hanged, and am ignorant whether any of the rest 
arrived. The same fate has probably attended those 
dispatched by Sir William Howe; for only one letter is 
come to hand, informing me that his intention is for 
Pennsylvania; that Washington has detached Sullivan, 
with 2,500 men to Albany; that Putnam is in the High- 
lands, with 4,000 men. That after my arrival at Albany, 
the movements of the enemy must guide mine; but that 
he wished the enemy might be driven out of the province 
before any operation took place against the Connecticut; 
that Sir Henry Clinton remained in the command of the 
neighborhood of New York, and would act as occurrences 
might direct. 


No operation, my lord, has yet been undertaken in 
my favor; the Highlands have not even been threatened. 
The consequence is, that Putnam has detached two brig- 
ades to Mr. Gates, who is now strongly near the mouth 
of the Mohawk River, with an army superior to mine in 
troops of the Congress, and as many militia as he pleases. 
He is likewise far from being deficient in artillery, hav- 
ing received all the pieces that were landed from the 
French ships which got into Boston.* 


If we may rely upon Lieutenant Digby’s journal,’ Bur- 
goyne learned of St. Leger’s retreat on the 28th of August. 


2—Burgoyne’s “A State of the Expedition.” 
8-Baxter’s “The Invasion from the North. 
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There is no hint in this journal or in the writings of Bur- 
goyne to indicate that the news created any profound fore- 
bodings. Digby has a rather obscure passage—or perhaps it 
has been made so by his editor—which seems to the present 
writer to indicate that the general gossip of Burgoyne’s camp 
was that St. Leger had done everything possible for carrying 
his orders into execution. 


It is a striking circumstance that while the repulse of 
St. Leger did so much to arouse the country and to seal Bur- 
goyne’s own fate, the latter seems never to have considered 
it necessary to offer any protracted apology for the flight 
from before Fort Stanwix, as he did for the defeat of his 
foraging expedition at Bennington. The nearest that he ever 
came to apologizing for St. Leger’s fiasco may be said to be 
the following passages from the book he published in his 
own behalf after his conduct had been long under attack in 
Parliament :* 


But. to revert to the increase of reasons against a 
rapid march after the affair of Bennington. It was then 
also known, that by the false intelligence respecting the 
strength of Fort Stanwix, the infamous behavior of the 
Indians, the want of a promised cooperation of the loyal 
inhabitants, Lieutenant Colonel St. Leger had been 
obliged to retreat. The first plausible motive in favor 
of hazardous haste, the facilitating his descent of the 
Mohawk, was thus at an end. 


Just how much responsibility, indeed, Burgoyne really 
felt as to St. Leger it is not easy to determine. It will be re- 
called that he suggested, before leaving London in the spring, 
that it might be wise to eliminate the Mohawk feature of 
the program if abundant troops were not available for the 
other features. Nevertheless he took pains to indicate in 
his defense that he was disposed to cooperate with St. Leger. 
Thus he writes: 


Intelligence had reached me that Lieutenant 
Colonel St. Leger was before Fort Stanwix, which was 
defended. The main army of the enemy opposed to me 
was at Stillwater, a place between Saratoga and the 
mouth of the Mohawk. <A rapid movement forward 
appeared to be of the utmost consequence at this period. 
The enemy could not have proceeded up the Mohawk 
without putting themselves between two fires, in case 


4—Burgoyne’s “A State of the Expedition.” 
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Colonel St. Leger should have succeeded; and at best 
being cut off by my army from Albany. They must 
either have stood an action, have fallen back towards 
Albany, or have passed the Hudson’s River, in order to 
secure a retreat to New England, higher up. Whichever 
of these measures they had taken, so that the king’s 
army had been able to advance, Colonel St. Leger’s op- 
erations would have been assisted, a junction with him 
probably secured, and the whole country of the Mohawk 
opened. To maintain the communication with Fort 
George during such a movement, so as to be supplicd by 
daily degrees at a distance, continually increasing, was 
an obvious impossibility. The army was much too weak 
to have afforded a chain of posts. Escorts for every 
separate transport would have been a still greater drain; 
nor could any have been made so strong as to force their 
way past such positions as the enemy might take in one 
night’s march from the White Creek, where they had a 
numerous militia. Had the enemy remained supine, 
through fear or want of comprehending so palpable an 
advantage, the physical impossibility of being supplied 
by degrees from Fort George was still in force, because 
a new necessity of land carriage for nine miles arises at 
Stillwater, and in the proportion that carriages have been 
brought forward to that place, the transport must have 
ceased behind. 


As soon, however, aS word was received that St. Leger 
was retreating, Burgoyne’s first thought was of the succor 
the defeated troops might prove to him at Saratoga. Indeed, 
it would appear from Cojonel Claus’s report, previously 
quoted, that even before St. Leger reached Oswego on the 
flight—and before Burgoyne could have known at all of 
the retreat—St. Leger received a letter from his commander- 
in-chief urging him to connect with the latter at once, even 
by means of a forced march through the forests north of 
Tryon county. Two further excerpts from his formal defense 
will illustrate how much dependence Burgoyne came to place 
on the arrival of St. Leger’s force by way of the St. Lawrence 
and Lake Champlain: 


On the one hand, my communications were at an 
end; my retreat insecure; the enemy were collected in 
force; they were strongly posted; Colonel St. Leger was 
retiring from Fort Stanwix. These were difficulties, but 
none of them insurmountable. * * The whole force of 
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Colonel St. Leger and Sir John Johnson was to be ex- 
pected from above, in time to facilitate a retreat, though 
not in time to assist my advance. 


Elsewhere he writes: 


Another very powerful reason, that operated on the 
side of delay, was the state of my sick and wounded. 
Numbers of the latter were recovering fast; many excel- 
lent officers in particular; and the more I delayed the 
stronger I grew. The time.also entitled me to expect 
Lieutenant Colonel St. Leger’s corps would be arrived 
at Ticonderoga, and secret means had been long con- 
certed to enable him to make an effort to join me, with 
probability of success. 


As further illustrating Burgoyne’s views, perhaps, as to 
St. Leger’s fiasco, we read from ‘“‘A State of the Expedition”’: 


I will go further and in one sense apply with the 
noble lord the epithet “fatal” to the affair at Benning- 
ton. The knowledge I acquired of the professors of 
loyalty was “fatal,” and put an end to every expectation 
from enterprise unsustained by dint of force. It would 
have been excess of frenzy to have trusted for sus- 
tenance to the plentiful region of Albany. Had the 
march thither been practicable in all respects, and even 
unopposed, (which nobody will think would have been 
the case) the enemy finding the British army unsup- 
plied, would only have had to compel the Tories to drive 
the cattle and destroy the corn or the corn mills, and 
the convention at Albany instead of Saratoga must have 
followed. Would the Tories have risen? Why did they 
not rise round Albany and below it, at the time they 
found Mr. Gates’s army increasing by separate and dis- 
tinct parties from remote distances? They were better 
qualified by their situation to catch the favorable 
moment than I was to advise it. Why did they not rise 
in that populous and, as supposed, well affected district, 
the German Flatts, at the time St. Leger was before Fort 
Stanwix? A critical insurrection from any other point 
of the compass within distance to create diversion, would 
probably have secured the success of the campaign. 


It becomes necessary once again to review the progress 
of the war on a wider field to understand how the operations 
in the Mohawk and upper Hudson Valleys fitted into the gen- 
eral scheme. Washington had won the battle of Princeton 
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on the 3d of January. Immediately afterward he went into 
camp at Morristown and was undisturbed by the British for 
the rest of the winter. In April Vermont had declared her- 
self an independent state and petitioned Congress for ad- 
mission into the confederacy, which was denied. In the same 
month the British destroyed Danbury, Conn. June 30 Sir 
William Howe evacuated New Jersey and crossed to Staten 
island. The next day Burgoyne appeared before Fort Ticon- 
ceroga, but Sir William’s movement indicated anything but 
an intention of cooperating with Burgoyne. As a matter of 
tact he had received no orders from London to do so. Leav- 
ing Sir Henry Clinton in command of an army at New York 
City, he embarked the main body of his troops aboard the 
fleet of his brother, Admiral Howe, and set off southward 
cr an expedition which eventuated in the defeat of Washing- 
ton on the Brandywine September 11 and his occupation of 
Philadelphia shortly afterward. Repulsing Washington's 
attack at Germantown October 4, he held the City of Broth- 
erly Love throughout the winter. 


Numerous explanations have been offered as to the 
failure of early cooperation with Burgoyne on the part of Sir 
William Howe, one or more of them hardly to the credit of 
the commander-in-chief to whom Burgoyne and St. Leger 
had both been ordered to report at Albany. It is hardly 
within the scope of the present work to weigh them or select 
among them, any more than it is to give a detailed account of 
Lurgoyne’s movements. However, to note the latter’s own 
version of the affair is also to throw some additional light 
upon the movements in the north in the campaign of 1777. 
To quote again from his defense: 


Sixth Fact—I did not leave England till the begin- 
ning of April, by which time the secretary of state must 
have known, or ought to have known, that no dependence 
could be placed upon reinforcements from England arriv- 
ing at New York in time for Sir William Howe to resume 
the intention he had deferred, viz. a diversion from 
Rhode {sland or of making the force upon the Hudson’s 
River adequate to offensive operations. 


Hence arises my second proposition, that the lati- 
tude I had proposed, or other expedients of precaution, 
ought then at least to have been adopted: instead of 
which, I was suffered to fail, ignorant of Sir Wilham 
Howe’s plans, and ignorant of the defalcation or the 
delays in the reinforcements destined for him. The con- 
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sequence was, that neither his letter to Sir Guy Carleton, 
put into my hands after my arrival in Canada, nor his 
letter to me of the 17th of June, informing me of his des- 
tination for Pennsylvania, removed my expectations of 
cooperation, because I was to suppose, that subsequent 
to the dates of either of those letters, he would receive 
orders from the secretary of state respecting the 
junction, and also a timely reinforcement. 


Seventh Fact—The secretary of state makes no 
mention of the Northern Expedition in any of his dis- 
patches to Sir William Howe at the end of March, when 
my orders were fixed, nor in the month of April. And it 
is a further fact, that I am persuaded will not be con- 
tested, that he did not mention any orders or recom- 
mendation relative to cooperation verbally to Sir 
William Howe’s aide de camp, or any other confidential 
person who sailed about that time. 


The first mention made of a necessity of coopera- 
tion was in the secretary of state’s letter of the 18th 
of May, wherein his lordship “trusts that whatever he 
(Sir William Howe) may meditate, it will be executed 
in time to cooperate with the army ordered to proceed 
from Canada.” 


The proposition clearly justified by these facts is, 
that if the secretary of state had thought proper to 
signify the king’s expectation of a cooperation to be made 
in my favor in the month of March or beginning of April, 
as in consistency he ought to have done, it would have 
arrived before Sir William Howe embarked his army, 
and in time for him to have made a new disposition: but 
instead of that this very material injunction was not dis- 
patched till it was almost physically impossible it should 
have any effect. And so indeed it happened, for Sir 
William Howe received it on the 16th of August, at a 
distance from Hudson’s River too great for any detach- 
ment from his own army to be made in time, could it 
even have been spared; and the reinforcement from 
England upon which Sir William Howe depended to 
strengthen Sir Henry Clinton, was much later still—too 
late (as it has been shown) to enable that general with 
all his activity and zeal to give any effectual support. 

Indeed the conduct of the secretary of state, in in- 
serting this paragraph, in his letter of the 18th of May, 
when it could not avail, after omitting when certainly it 
would have been timely, seems so preposterous, that it 
can only be explained by one fact. It transpired about 
that time, that Sir William Howe’s army was destined 
for Pennsylvania, and people who had considered the 
force of the enemy to be collected from the northern 
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provinces began to be alarmed for my army. It is well 
known (though I can not ascertain the date) that an 
officer of very great ability and a perfect knowledge in 
the country through which I was to pass, so soon as he 
heard no disposition was made for the support from 
New York, foretold to the secretary of state, or his near 
friends, the fall of my army. Under this apprehension 
it might appear to the secretary of state a proper cau- 
tion, that an expectation of co-operation should exist 
under his hand. 


If plans so inconsistently formed, and managed by 
the secretary of state with so much seeming confidence, 
as to mislead his generals, and so much real reserve as to 
destroy them, should be defended by that infatuated 
belief then entertained of inability of the enemy to resist, 
I should beg leave to state, as one proposition more, thaat 
after the experience of their actions at Trenton, and 
many other places, and the intelligence of their new 
levies received from Sir William Howe, such confidence 
was an additional fault, and perhaps a more pernicious 
one than any I have stated. 


After ascertaining that St. Leger had really fled and was 
well on his way to Canada, General Arnold about-faced and 
hastened back to reinforce Gates, as he had promised in his 
letter written after leaving Fort Dayton. Gates, having 
ctherwise had his forces materially augmented, advanced 
northward from Stillwater a short distance and fortified 
himself on Bemis’s Hights in the midst of the forest. Toward 
this line Burgoyne moved his troops on the 19th of Septem- 
ber, but was met a short distance north of the American 
works at Freeman’s farm and whipped to a standstill. He 
then intrenched and both sides waited; Gates’s army con- 
stantly augmenting as Burgoyne looked expectantly down the 
Hudson. 


Not because of its essential accuracy, but because it con- 
veys the impression of one whose fortunes in the end were 
seriously involved in the outcome of the campaign, we may 
turn to Judge Thomas Jones, the Loyalist historian of the 
Revolution, for a summary of what did take place on the 


lower river: 


In October 1777 General Clinton, who then com- 
manded at New York, sailed up the Hudson with about 
3,000 troops, and a train of artillery, convoyed by Sir 
James Wallace with a number of men-o’-war. He at- 
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tacked, and took, all the rebel forts in the Highlands, to 
wit, Montgomery, Clinton and Constitution. The men- 
o’-war took, or destroyed, or drove ashore, all the rebel 
shipping in the river. Sir James took up the chevaux- 
de-frise below Polopel’s Island, and went with a number 
of troops under General Vaughn, within twenty miles of 
Albany. Kingston, a large rebel village, was burnt, and 
a number of rebel houses on the east side of the river. 
At this time the Saratoga convention was not entered 
into. The intent of this expedition was evidently to re- 
lieve Burgoyne. Unluckily, at this very time General 
Clinton received orders from General Howe to send him 
4,000 men to Philadelphia, for the attack on Red Bank. 
He was obliged to obey. The men were sent, the river 
abandoned, the forts demolished, and the stores, artil- 
lery and provisions sent to New York. General Tryon, 
with a detachment of the army, burnt the Continental 
village upon the east side of the river, in which was de- 
posited stores and provisions of an amazing quantity, 
for the use of the forts in the Highlands. The village 
was about four miles from the river. 


No sooner were the forts in the Highlands destroyed, 
and General Clinton returned to New York, than the 
rebels again took possession of them, rebuilt the forts, 
made them stronger than ever, and held them, with 
the possession of the river above, until the end of the 
war. All this was undoubtedly occasioned by General 
Howe’s neglecting to fortify Red Bank when in his pos- 
session. By this neglect, we lost Count Donop and 800 
of his party. By this, we lost two men-o’-war, and a 
number of men, in the attack upon Mud Island. By this, 
we lost the three forts in the Highlands, and the com- 
plete possession of the Hudson, than which nothing 
could contribute more towards putting an end to the re- 
bellion. 


And this same piece of neglect, with the conse- 
quences attending it, in a great measure contributed to 
the loss of General Burgoyne and his army. Had the 
4006 troops not been taken from the side of New York, 
a junction might have been formed between the two 
armies, which would have saved the loss of the northern 
army and prevented the disgrace which the nation suf- 
fered in the uphappy convention of Saratoga. 


On the 7th of October Burgoyne again moved his troops; 
apd, again without having the fighting reach the American 
works, a severe battle was fought. This time the British 


5—Judge Jones’s “History of N. Y. in Revo. War.” 
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were so thoroughly beaten that Burgoyne withdrew in the 
night to the site of the present village of Schuylerville, then 
Inown as Saratoga. There he remained wholly inactive, 
unable to move in any direction because of’ the superiority 
of the Americans in point of numbers, until on the 17th his 
army laid down its arms. 


BURGOYNE’S SURRENDER 


Trevelyn, who charges Lord George Germain with havy- 
ing conceived in connection with the Burgoyne campaign, 
“the ambitious hope of compensating for deficiency of num- 
bers by brilliant and novel strategy,” points out that whereas 
that resource has frequently been employed with success in 
wars between regular armies and in highly civilized regions, 
in order ‘to beat down the resistance and enforce the obe- 
dience of an armed and resolute population, dispersed over 
an enormous extent of country of which many districts are 
only partially settled, or altogether unreclaimed from the 
desert, an overwhelming superiority of strength on the side 
of the invader is an indispensable requisite.” Ascribing 
wholly to Germain a plan which seems certainly to have orig- 
inated with Burgoyne, Trevelyn declares it to have recklessly 
violated the most essential of the principles of strategy, in 
that it “made over to the Americans the immense advantage 
of operating on an interior line of country.” Montreal and 
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New York, the points of departure of the two principal 
british armies, we are reminded, were “separated from each 
other by 300 miles of hostile territory.” Every request for 
mutual support, and every suggestion for a modification in 
the original plan of campaign, had to be sent round over 
1,500 miles of river and ocean. “The dispatches exchanged 
between Howe and Burgoyne, when they were not intercepted 
by the enemy, took little less than three months to go and 
come; while the commander-in-chief at New York was unable 
to maintain any communication whatever with Colonel St. 
Leger; for the head of the Mohawk Valley lay in the depths 
ot the wilderness, more than fifty leagues to the southwest 
of Montreal. On the other hand, the several divisions of the 
American army were quartered at a reasonable distance from 
each other, in fertile and open districts traversed by high- 
ways which, whether good or bad, were among the best roads 
on that continent. Washington might learn what was pass- 
ing on the northern lakes within fifty hours after it was 
known at Albany.” Each of the three isolated British col- 
umns, we are reminded further, depended exclusively on its 
own strength, and had no alternative except to retreat, or 
succumb, when that strength became exhausted; ‘but the 
republican generals were in a position to assist each other in 
turn wherever, and whenever, the danger threatened.’ 


Fiske has undertaken to show that if Lord Howe at New 
York had been provided with 30,000 men and shipping, he 
could have made one movement far more effective than three, 
sweeping irresistably up the Hudson and thus severing New 
England from the south. St. Leger, he suggests, could have 
marched up the Mohawk Valley from Albany.’ But that, 
again, is to overlook the fact that Canada had to be protected; 
that an army was already there, and that Fort Ticonderoga 
was deemed a strong American fortress. 


The reasons Burgoyne’s project failed were several, but 
among them it is not shown that it was ill advised. As a 
matter of fact, the expedition from the North did sweep the 
Americans before it down to a point which can be reached 
today in a few minutes from Albany by automobile. The ex- 
pedition from the South did capture all the forts in the High- 
lands and might well have kept on to Albany had it not been 
recalled. The expedition by way of Oswego might not have 
raised the siege of Fort Stanwix and fled ignominiously had 


6—Trevelyn’s “Amer. Revolution,’’ part iii. 
7—Fiske’s “The Amer. Revolution,” vol. i. 
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Lord Howe moved northward as had been expected, for in 
that case it is most unlikely that General Schuyler could have 
spared Arnold and the troops with which he started to relieve 
the fort at the Carrying Place. In short, had Howe moved at 
the same time that Burgoyne passed up Lake Champlain, and 
had he not removed a major portion of the troops from 
Rhode Island for other purposes, the fate of the American 
colonies might have been wholly different. 


Thus we may say Burgoyne carried to England with him 
in the autumn of 1776 a perfectly good plan, which failed 
for two reasons—Lord George Germain neglected to deliver 
both the instructions and the reinforcements to Sir William 
that had been agreed upon. To say that Howe might have 
moved up the Hudson with the forces which he had in the 
spring of 1777 is to reckon without George Washington. Had 
Howe not been engaging Washington’s attentions in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia, Sir Henry Clinton could not have 
taken the forts in the Highlands with the facility that he did. 


As for the effect upon the Continental cause of the col- 
lapse of the whole grand British project, Lecky thus sum- 
marizes it: . 


In Europe, one of the first effects of the calamity 
was to fix the determination of the French ministry. 
Their desire of injuring and humiliating Great Britain 
had hitherto been restrained by their dread of war, by 
the miserable condition of their finances, by the fear 
which the long succession of American disasters had 
naturally produced, that the quarrel would either 
speedily be compromised or the insurgents speedily sub- 
dued. It is a common error of politicians to overrate 
the wisdom of their opponents and to underrate the influ- 
ence of resentment, ambition, and temporary excitement 
upon their judgments or their acts; and many of the 
best English observers appear to have believed in 1777 
that France would not enter openly into the war, but 
would content herself with the line of sagacious policy 
which had been indicated by Turgot. This appears to 
have been, on the whole, the opinion of Burke. It was 
the decided opinion of Gibbon, who visited Paris in 
August; and the king, though quite aware of the secret 
assistance which the French were giving to the Amer- 
icans, expressed his belief, in September, that the 
chances of war with France had greatly diminished. It 
is probable, indeed, that the French ministers them- 
selves were undecided until the tidings arrived, in the 
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first week of December, of the surrender of Saratoga. 
In those tidings they heard the knell of English domain 
in America, of English greatness in the world. Their 
decision was speedily taken. On the 17th of that same 
month they informed the American commissioners that 
they were resolved to enter into a treaty of commerce 
with America, to acknowledge and support her independ- 
ence, and to seek no advantage for themselves except a 
participation in American commerce and the great polit- 
ical end of severing the colonies from the British empire. 
The sole condition exacted was that the Americans 
should make no peace with England which did not in- 
volve a recognition of their independence. On February 
6, 1778, treaties to this effect were formally signed in 
Parise: 


In closing this somewhat sketchy review of the campaign 
of 1777 there may be included a somewhat singular epistle 
addressed from New York to Lord George Germain under 
date of November 11. It will be recalled that Sir William 
Johnson had so arranged matters ere he died in 1774 that he 
was succeeded as superintendent of Indian affairs on this 
continent by his nephew and son-in-law, Guy Johnson; that 
in 1775 the latter had retreated up the Mohawk Valley to 
Fort Stanwix and thence to Oswego and Montreal, accom- 
panied not only by members of his own household but by 
Daniel Claus, John Butler, Joseph Brant, Captain Tice and 
others; and that when Sir Guy Carleton refused to permit 
the Indians to be used against the “rebels” Guy Johnson dep- 
utized John Butler to act as Indian commissioner and himself 
went to England, where also Claus, Brant and Tice spent the 
winter of 1775-6. 


In the summer of 1776 Guy Johnson, Brant and Tice 
turned up at New York and witnessed the triumph of the 
british arms first on Long Island and then on Manhattan. 
‘he actions of Brant and Tice succeeding those operations 
have already been traced. It now becomes interesting to note 
the following letter addressed by Johnson to Lord George 
Germain from Staten Island under date of August 9, 1776: 


This moment an inhabitant of the Mohcck River 
has found means to reach our camp, and informs that 
he had heard Sir John Johnson had reached General Bur- 
goyne, that a Colonel Dayton with 600 men was repair- 
ing Fort Stanwix and that General Schuyler had opened 
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a congress at the German Flats, but only some of the 
Oneidas and Oughquays attended it, and adds that the 
rebels had carried off my Negroes and demolished every- 
thing on my estate. 


There is nothing in any of the contemporary documents 
relating to the campaign of 1777, so far as has been observed, 
which suggests that Guy Johnson had any control over the 
Indians employed either directly with Burgoyne’s army or 
with that of St. Leger’s, until we come to a letter, also ad- 
dressed to Lord George Germain, dated at New York, Novem- 
ber 11, 1777, and reading in part as follows: 


The greater part of those [Indians] from the Six 
Nations with my officers in that country, joined General 
St. Leger’s troops and Sir John Johnson’s provincials, 
and were principally concerned in the action near Fort 
Stanwix, when the rebels lost their general and several 
of their principal officers and a large number of their 
men; and the Indians had about thirty of their principal 
warriors killed, and undoubtedly had the number of men 
under Brigadier General St. Leger been adequate to the 
service and the difficulties they met with, the Indians 
would have rendered more material service. 


§—Documentary History of N. Y., vol. vii. 
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CHAPTER I 


NO “SCARE HEADS” OVER NEWS REPORTS 
OF OPERATIONS ON THE MOHAWK 


lel” had it been definitely revealed that St. Leger 

had raised the siege of Fort Stanwix than its youthful 
commander, as has been seen, obtained leave of absenc2 from 
General Arnold. Whether or not the latter understood the 
attraction for the youth down on the Hudson, the latter was 
permitted to go post haste to his lady love. It would seem 
that she and her family must have carried out their plans of 
moving down to Kingston (or Esopus), in their mistaken 
belief that Albany was in the greater danger of being at- 
tacked by the enemy. At any rate, The New York Journal 
and the General Advertiser, then being published at the cap- 
ital of the new state by John Holt, in its issue of September 
8, recorded that ‘on Friday last came to town, from Fort 
Schuyler, Colonel Peter Gansevoort, who lately so gallantly 
defended and drove the enemy from that fortress.” 


It was hardly an interview such as a modern American 
newspaper would accord a conquering hero, whether of the 
army, the navy or the air service; one who had made the 
North Pole in an airplane or who had scored the first flight 
trom New York to Paris. At that period paper in the United 
States was very scarce; but even had it been plentiful, it 
was not the habit to give more than the barest outline of 
the news. Not only were “scare heads” unknown, but there 
was not a heading of any sort in the issue of the New York 
Journal telling of the satisfactory termination of the defense 
of the Mohawk Valley. 


It may prove not uninteresting to examine briefly how 
the press handled, from first to last, the operations upon the 
Mohawk. It suggests how little news was afforded the public 
at that period, how imperfect was the reporting and how be- 
lated the publication. 

The Newport (R. I.) Gazette in its issue of July 31 had 
announced the arrival from New York of a Lieutenant Dean 
‘Gn an armed schooner.” He brought the false intelligence 
that “3.000 Indians had taken Fort Stanwich [sic] at the 
head of the Mohawk River.” 

The Connecticut Gazette and Universal Intelligencer, 
published at New London, in its issue of August 1 carried a 
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dispatch from “‘Fish-Kill” containing an extract from a letter 
trom Albany dated July 21 reading after this manner: 


There is nothing from the Westward; all is peace 
there. The Six Nations are gone to hold a conference 
with Butler and Sir John Johnson at Oswego; after 
which, they have sent word by two Indians, they will 
immediately come down to hold a conference with the 
commissioners at this place. 


On August 4 the New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, 
printed by Hugh Gaine in Hanover Square, New York, con- 
tained an “extract from a letter from Fort Stanwix” dated 
June 27, in which was the declaration that “there is not at 
present any present appearance of our being attacked by an 
enemy.” Then followed an account of the episode of Captain 
Gregg, his scalping and the actions of his dog. A week later 
the same paper announced that “Lieut. Col. St. Leger, with 
Sir John Johnson were arrived with their detachments at the 
Mohawk River; and that Lieut. Col. Butler, superintendent 
of Indian affairs, was on his march with the Indians of the 
Six Nations to join them; which had created great confusion 
in the county.” 


The Continental Journal, published in Boston, August 14, 
printed the story of the shooting of the two girls at “Fort 
Stanwix.” 


The Pennsylvania Evening Post, August 16, contained 
the following: 


By advices from the northward, we learn that brig. 
gen. Harkimer, of the New York militia, has had an en- 
gagement with the enemy near fort Schuyler, late fort 
Stanwix; that he kept possession of the ground and him- 
self counted fifty Indians lying dead on the place of 
action. Mr. Watts, son of John Watts, esq. of New York, 
was wounded and taken prisoner. He is since dead. 


It is said that col. Gansevoort made a sally from the 
fort, during the action, and took four field pieces and 
two royals. 


It is worthy of note that the preceding report appeared 
in Pennsylvania two days prior to the appearance of a long 
narrative of the affair in the New York Journal at Kingston. 
This doubtless was due to the accident of the weekly publica- 
tion dates. 
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It will be recalled from a preceding chapter that Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Willett and Lieutenant Stockwell set out from 
Fort Stanwix with the intent to bring up reinforcements for 
the garrison, and that Willett, on reaching Fort Dayton, at 
the German Flatts, wrote out an account of the sortie which 
he had conducted and as much as he knew about the battle 
of Oriskany. This account he turned over to Colonel Jon- 
athan Trumbull, Jr., son of the governor of Connecticut and 
then stationed at Albany as adjutant general of the Northern 
Department of the Continental Army. Trumbull had copies 
of this letter or report made and dispatched them widely to 
the newspapers of the country. The manner in which it was 
handled in the Kingston paper of August 18 is highly instruc- 
tive of the methods of the day. 


Mr. Holt’s New York Journal had four pages, three wide 
columns to a page. There was not a headline anywhere, the 
only “display type’ being the use here and there of capital 
letters for the names of places supplying news. At the top 
cf the middle column of the third page, we find the following 
introductory communication: 


DLE; Albany 15th August 1777. 


INCLOSED I send you Lieut. Col. Marinus Willet’s nar- 
ration of occurrences at Fort Stanwix since the approach 
of the enemy to invest that fortress—it was drawn up by 
himself and left with me, with his desire, that it may be 
communicated to the public through the Channel of your 
paper—The narration must afford much pleasure to the 
public—at the same time, that it reflects great honour 
upon the gallant defenders of that important post. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, | 

Mr. John Holt. JONATHAN TRUMBULL, jun. 


Then follows Willett’s story commencing with a large 
initial letter but no other heading. The opening paragraph 
reads: 


On Saturday evening, August the 2d, five bateaus 
arrived with stores for the garrison. About the same 
time we discovered a number of fires better than a mile 
from the N. west corner of the fort. The stores were 
all got safe in, and the troops, which were a guard to the 
bateaus, marched up. The captain of the bateaus and a 
few of his men, delaying their time about the boats, were 
fired on by a party of Indians, which killed one man and 
wounded two. The captain himself was taken prisoner. 
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Virtually every sentence of the remainder of this report 
has been used in the preceding chapters in this work in such 
subdivisions as seemed appropriate to illumine the general 
narrative. Those who would see it in collected form are re- 
ferred to the file of the New York Journal in the library of 
the New York Historical Society. With slight variations it 
appeared in other Revolutionary newspapers and has been 
reprinted varicusly. It appears as an appendix to Willett’s 
“Narrative,” in Durant’s History of Oneida County and other 
works. But usually the mistake has been made of assuming 
that it was intended to be a personal letter addressed either 
te Governor Trumbull or his son the colonel. 


An editorial note which Mr. Holt appended to Willett’s 
report ought not to be overlooked. It reads: 


It is greatly to be wished that Col. Willet’s example, 
in transmitting to the press, an authentic and particular 
account of an action in which he was personally con- 
cerned, and a witness to the truth of the facts he relates, 
might be generally followed, on similar occasions. It is 
generally thought, that if this method had been con- 
stantly practiced from the beginning of the present war 
with Great Britain, it would have been attended with 
many advantages, and have prevented numerous evils to 
the public—and these even in cases when we have been 
the most unfortunate—For if care had been taken to 
publish true accounts from authority, those that were 
false would not be credited, nor the minds of the people 
kept in a state of fluctuation and suspense between truth 
and falsehood, sometimes elated with advantages, then 
depressed with misfortune, that never happened—so 
that it is not known what to believe nor how to act. It 
is thought much the safest, to know the reality of our 
circumstances, that we may make provision and exert 
ourselves proportionably—besides it is no small incen- 
tive to the performance of duty to know that a man’s 
conduct in a public station will be impartially represented 
to the world. 


On the same day appeared, down in New York, Mr. 
Gaine’s Gazette, with the announcement that “by a person 
that arrived the 16th instant, from the county of Albany, we 
learn, That Col. St. Leger, with the forces under his command 
having laid siege to Fort Stanwix, on the Mohawk River, for 
seven days, the garrison, consisting of two Continental Regi- 
rents and 500 militia, surrendered prisoners of war.” 
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The Pennsylvania Evening Post, in its issue of August 
19 carried a dispatch from “Fishkill, August 14th,” contain- 
ing an extract from a letter dated “Albany, August 11” and 
reading as follows: 


I have the pleasure to communicate to you an agree- 
able piece of intelligence. Last Wednesday about nine 
o’clock an engagement ensued between a part cf the 
militia of Tryon County, under the command of general 
Herkemer, and a party of savages, Tories and regulars, 
about half way between Eriskie and Fort Stanwix. It 
lasted till two o’clock in the afternoon, when the enemy 
thought proper to retire, leaving gen. Herkemer master 
of the field; unluckily, however, the general and some 
valuable officers got wounded and killed in the beginning. 
But this did in no ways intimidate the ardor of the men, 
and the general, although he had two wounds, did not 
leave the field till the action was over: he seated him- 
self down on a log, with his sword drawn, animating his 
men. The enemy lost on this occasion some of their 
chief men, such as Joseph Brant, William Johnson, Peter 
Johnson, bastards of the late Sir William Johnson; 
Stephen Watts, Johannes Jost Herkemer (a brother to 
the general) and a number of others, Indians and reg- 
ulars. About one o’clock the same day Col. Gansevoort 
having received information of Gen. Herkemer’s march, 
sent lieut. col. Willet out with 200 men, to attack an 
encampment of the enemy, and thereby facilitate general 
Herkemer’s march. In this the col. succeeded; for after 
an engagement of an hour he had completely routed the 
enemy, took one captain and four privates prisoners. 
The baggage taken was considerable such as money, 
bearskins, officer’s baggage, and camp equipage; one 
of the soldiers had for his share a scarlet coat trimmed 
with gold lace to the full and three laced hats. The 
plunder at the most moderate computation exceeds one 
thousand pounds. 


When the col. returned to the fort, he discovered 
two hundred regulars in full march to attack him. He 
immediately ordered his men to prepare for battle, and 
having a fieldpiece with him, capt. Savage of the artil- 
lery so directed its fire as to play in conjunction with 
one out of the fort; these, with a brisk fire from small 
arms, soon made these heroes scamper off with great 
loss. Col. Willet then marched with his booty into the 
fort, where he arrived about four the same day, having 
not a single man killed or wounded. This account we 
had from a man who was in the engagement and left 
the fort on Thursday night last. 
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Two days later the same paper printed a half-column 
extract from General Schuyler’s letter of August 15 to 
Washington, declaring that he was “just informed that Lieut. 
Col. Willet is arrived at Albany,’ &c.; with a synopsis of 
Willett’s letter. 


The Connecticut Gazette of August 22 contained a dupli- 
cate of the Evening Post’s Fishkill letter of August 11 begin- 
ning, “I have the pleasure,” etc. This was likewise repeated 
in the Boston Gazette August 25. In the same issue the 
latter paper reproduced, under a date line of “Kingston, Aug. 
18,” Colonel Trumbull’s identical letter addressed to Mr. Holt 
of the New York Journal as well as Willett’s narration of the 
events at Fort Stanwix. 


The Continental Journal of Boston on the 28th carried 
“a copy of letter from Albany, Aug. 13, 1777,” commencing: 
“Lieut. Col. Willet, who commanded the party that sallied 
vpon the enemy from Fort Stanwix, has just arrived in town 
and gives the following account of that action,’ &c. Also, a 
dispatch from Fishkill, relaying one from Albany, beginning, 
“Since my last I have had the pleasure of seeing Col. Wil- 
Jette c 


The Independent Chronicle and the Universal Advertiser 
of Boston, in its issue of August 29, had a small paragraph 
set in Italics prominently dated ‘“‘Boston, August 28, 1777,” 
and reading: ‘By the Hartford Post, we learn that, a large 
Body of the Enemy attacked Fort Stanwix, on the 23d 
Instant, and were repulsed with the Loss of, it is said, 600 
killed on the Spot, a great Number wounded, many Prisoners, 
and the whole body intirely routed. The above gallant De- 
feat, we are told, was performed by the Honorable Major- 
General ARNOLD.” In the middle of the next column—all 
this on an inner page—the distinction of a two-line heading 
in small Italics was given Willett’s report of the sortie. The 
heading read: “Extract of a Letter from an Officer of Dis- 
tinction, dated Albany, August 13, 1777,” and the text 
opened: 


Lieutenant-Colonel Willet, who commanded the 
party that sallied upon the enemy, from Fort-Stanwix, 
has just arrived in town, and gives the following account 
of the action, &c. He left the fort on Saturday morning, 
9th instant, confirms the account before received from 
the Indians, as nearly as could be expected.—General 
Harkeman behaved like a hero, and the militia that stood 
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under him, made great execution,—the number of men 
that sallied from the fort was 200, they beat and drove 
two encampments, killed numbers, and returned with 
spoils, and had not a man lost or hurt,—thinks by all ac- 
counts the enemy lost 350—General Harkeman lost 160, 
killed, wounded and missing,—thinks it probable, from 
what he can learn that Sir John is dead. Friday,—But- 
ler and a regular officer came into the fort, with pro- 
posals, representing that “Burgoyne was in Albany,— 
every thing was lost,—it would be in vain for the fort to 
be obstinate, the militia were entirely routed,—the In- 
dians were enraged at their loss, and that they feared 
the consequences of an obstinate resistance, as the fort 
must finally fall,_they were determined to have it,— 
that they had prevailed on the Indians so far that if the 
garrison would surrender immediately, they might march 
with their effects without molestation, and take them- 
selves where they pleased; but otherwise they feared 
the consequences.” 


Col. Gansevoort answered, that he was surprised at 
their proposals, they implied a reflection upon the offi- 
cers of the whole garrison—that they were not to be in- 
timidated by threats—that he was determined to hold 
the fort as long as possible, and that he and his Men 
would die in the Trenches before he would surrender— 
at the same time took this occasion to remonstrate with 
Butler on the cruelty of their late practices, in scalping 
and murdering innocent inhabitants, particularly mur- 
dering the three little girls—Butler had little to say. 


Col. Willet adds that the Indians begin to grow un- 
easy and disaffected—the taking the fort had been rep- 
resented an easy matter—no such resistance was ex- 
pected as they found—the loss fell chiefly on the Indians, 
who were much intoxicated with liquor—the enemy’s 
army consisted of about 1,200, by a journal of an officer 
taken among the papers at the encampments—their 
artillery small in number and size; that much Col. Willet. 
I could wish your people would behave with like spirit; 
I hope the new commander, when he arrives, will give 
our affairs another aspect; it will at least remove the 
disaffection of the soldiery, and the country below. We 
have no news of consequence from the southward. 


Immediately below the foregoing letter appears an “Ex- 
tract of a letter from a Gentleman at Albany, dated August 


1°” and reading: 
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The account I gave you of that action at Fort- 
Schuyler, I find true, nor did I exaggerate the account, 
when I informed you there were 160 killed, 100 Tories 
and regulars and 60 Indians. Generals Arnold and 
Learned, with the latter’s brigade, marched for that 
place last week, at which place they must have arrived 
by this time. I believe that we shall have still better 
accounts from that part; the enemy must leave it or be 
eut off. A few days ago 14 Indians and 14 Tories went 
into a town near German Flatts (about 100 miles west 
of this place) with Burgoyne’s pardon, etc., proffering it 
to the people—but there was too much virtue in the 
people to attend to their very flattering tongues; they 
seized upon them, confined and sentenced to a secure 
place. 


The Connecticut Gazette on the 29th gave first page 
position, but without a heading, to Willett’s letter to the 
press. It appeared under a Hartford date line, with this in- 
troduction in Italics: 


The following is a narrative of a part of the trans- 
actions at and near Fort Stanwix since the investiture 
of that place by the enemy, given in manuscript by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Willet, of that garrison. 


The Boston Gazette, in its issue of September 1, gave 
the top of its left hand column on the first page to the fol- 
lowing proclamation, dated as coming by way of ‘“Kings- 
town, (Esopus) August 18,” but as having been written at 
“Camp at Stilwater, August 12, 1777:” 


To thes PUBLIC: 


WHEREAS some evil minded persons, enemies to the 
United States of America, in order to raise jealousies 
between and divide the inhabitants thereof, and to pre- 
vent their mutual exertions at this alarming crisis, have 
industriously spread a false and scandalous story that 
the inhabitants of the New England States have refused 
to turn out and join the army, as they wish to have the 
common enemy take possession of the State of New 
York, to the end that they may have an opportunity of 
retaking it and dividing the land as a conquered country. 
This report is highly reflecting on the New England 
States (ever noted for their love of justice, and hospi- 
tality to their neighbours) is so scandalous and ridic- 
ulous, that I am convinced that no man of common sense, 
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who is acquainted with New England, will give the 
least credit to it, but look upon it as the last feeble effort 
of our internal enemies to divide and distract us. But lest 
it should make an impression on the weak and unwary, 
I think it my duty to assure the inhabitants of this 
State, that I am informed from the best authority, that 
the Militia of New England have turned out in a spirited 
manner, and that part of them are now on their march 
to join the northern army. I will also venture to pawn 
my interest, life and honour, that no one State, or any 
legal body of men of any of the New England States, ever 
had in idea, the annexing of the State of New York to 
those of New England, but on the contrary, tender and 
hold her rights and liberty as dear as their own, and will 
risk everything in defense of both. 
B. ARNOLD. 


In this issue of the Boston Gazette, in the midst of a 
collection of items printed as coming from Hartford, August 
25, it is remarked that “Gen. Arnold is gone to the West- 
ward. Gen. Gates is arrived at Albany; his coming is very 
animating to our army. Great numbers of back inhabitants 
are flocking down with their families, having left most part 
of their substance behind them. Their case is very deplor- 
able.” In another column we read: 


Thursday last two Gentlemen came to Town from 
Kingston (Esopus) which they left the Friday before, 
and inform, that they heard an Express had arrived to 
the Convention of the State of New York, from Fort 
Stanwix, giving an Account that the Enemy attempted 
to storm the Fort, but were repulsed and beat off with 
the loss of 600 being left dead on the field. 


Placed obscurely to an eye accustomed to modern Amer- 
ican newspapers, but evidently intended to catch the attention 
because of the use of Italics, was the following brief para- 


eraph: 


Extract from a Letter From Albany, dated last Monday 
Afternoon Two O’clock 


There is this Instant an Express from Fort Stanwix, | 
who informs us, That on the Enemy’s hearing of Gen- 
eral Arnold’s advancing toward them immediately evac- 
uated their Encampment, leaving their Tents standing, 
and all their heavy Baggage. 
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On the same day that the Boston paper was announcing 
the termination of the siege, Hugh Gaine’s New York Gazette, 
in New York City, which had announced the surrender of 
“Fort Stanwix” in its issue of August 18, printed the follow- 
ing: 


Aug, 14.—A letter from Albany dated Aug. 3, says: 
“T heard from Fort Schuyler, about 130 miles from this 
place, that the enemy, about 1,000, including Tories, reg- 
ulars and Indians, commanded by a Johnson, are within 
four hours march of the fort, and we expect to hear of 
an attack every day. We have about 700 troops in the 
Outs 


The Pennsylvania Evening Post on September 2 con- 
tained Gansevoort’s letter announcing the raising of the 
siege; Arnold’s letter to Gates forwarding the intelligence 
and telling of his intentions of pushing after the enemy; and 
Gates’s letter to John Hancock, president of the Continental 
Congress. -These letters were ‘published by order of Con- 
evess.” 


The Boston Continental Journal, September 4, from 
Fishkill, August 28, and Albany, August 25, printed a dis- 
patch beginning, “We have this moment received an account 
by express that on Friday morning last, Gen. St. Leger kept 
up a brisk cannonade,” &c., relating the termination of the 
siege. The same letters were reproduced as in the Pennsy!- 
vania Evening Post. 


By contrast, the news contained in the Newport (R. I.) 
Gazette of September 4 was antiquated. A letter dated Fish- 
kil, Aug. 21, began: “Since my last I have had the pleasure 
of seeing Col. Willet,’ and continued after the manner pre- 
viously quoted from newspapers of an earlier date. Walter 
Butler’s capture is narrated. A duplicate of this letter ap- 
peared in the New London Connecticut Gazette of the next 
day. However, the latter publication also contained the 
Albany dispatch of August 25 beginning, ‘We have this 
moment received an account by express that on Friday morn- 
ing last, Gen. St. Leger kept up a brisk cannonade against 
Fort Stanwix till 3 o’clock, when he marched off,” &e. 


It is amusing to note, after this lapse of time, a para- 
graph contained in a letter from London, June 10, appearing 
in this issue of the Connecticut Gazette. It reads: 
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The king made many inquiries of lord Percy con- 
cerning the present state of war in North America; and 
it is said the part of it which promises the least is the 
Canada expedition. Gen. Washington, foreseeing the ill 
effects to the Provincial cause, of Generals Howe and 
Burgoyne’s joining, has made immense detachments in 
order to strengthen Ticonderoga, which is very strongly 
fortified and most amply provided with French officers, 
and engineers. Lord Percy is of opinion that to take it 
will require 8 weeks to open trenches, from the accounts 
which he has received. 


It constitutes a striking commentary on the journalism 
of the period that the raising of the siege of Fort Stanwix 
was printed in New England and in Pennsylvania before the 
newspaper published at the New York state capital presented 
the word to its readers. The importance of the event to the 
American cause, but more especially to the state of New 
York, was obvious to all men at the time, but no extra edi- 
tions were printed, no large headlines employed. The very 
first mention of the victory found in Mr. Holt’s New York 
Journal, appeared at the bottom of the first column on the 
second page as a part of some official proceedings of the 
Continental Congress. By a strange coincidence, this offi- 
cial publication, dated Philadelphia, September 2, was topped 
with the following paragraph: 


In Congress, June 14, 1777. Resolved, That the flag 
of the United States, be thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white; that the union be thirteen stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new constellation. 


Extract from the minutes. 
CHARLES THOMPSON, Secretary. 


Then followed the resolution adopted providing for an 
investigation into the evacuation of Fort Ticonderoga. After 
that appeared General Gates’s letter of August 25 to Presi- 
dent Hancock announcing: 


A messenger has just arrived with the inclosed let- 
ters from General Arnold and Col. Gansevoort. Great 
honor is due to Col. Gansevoort, Lieut. Col. Willet, and 
the officers and soldiers of the garrison under their com- 
mand. I cannot too warmly commend them to Congress. 
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The gallant defense of Fort Stanwix, must convince all 
the western nations of Indians of the superiority of the 
American arms. 


Next is a letter from Gates to Hancock dated three days 
later and reading: 


In the packet I have the honor to transmit to your 
Excellency, a copy of a letter I received last night from 
Major General Arnold. The defeat and disgrace with 
which the enemy have been obliged to retreat from Fort 
Schuyler, added to the complete and brilliant victory 
gained by General Stark and Col. Warner at Bennington, 
gives the brightest lustre to the American arms, and 
covers the enemies of the United States, with infamy 
and shame. The horrid murders and scalpings paid for 
and encouraged by Lieut. General Burgoyne, previous to 
the defeat at Bennington, will forever stain the honour 
of the British arms. In one house, the parents with five 
children, were most cruelly butchered, and this polite 
Macaroni paid ten dollars for each of their scalps. 
Heaven has, I hope, in store some punishment for such 
unheard of crimes. 


Under the heading of Fishkill, September 4, a corre- 
spondent writes: ‘We hear Col. Gansevoort took about 20 
batteaux in Wood Creek, near Fort Schuyler, 16 or 17 pris- 
oners, 15 wagons, four royals, a quantity of provision, am- 
munition, &c., &c. Sir John Johnson was so terribly fright- 
ened, that in order to have a light pair of heels, he left his 
coat upon the field, which Col. Gansevoort now has in his 
possession.” This Fishkill correspondent also gives ‘‘an ex- 
tract of a letter from Albany, September 1,” as follows: 


Our troops at Fort Schuyler have taken from the 
enemy four royals, their gun-carriages, waggons, am- 
munition, a number of tents, camp equipage, &c. The 
enemy’s flight has been very precipitate, for a number 
of soldiers and Indians were taken in their camp, and a 
large number are still strolling in the woods, the greatest 
part of them will also fall into our hands, or perish for 
want of the necessaries of life—from all appearance 
they must have buried their cannon. 


General St. Leger must have been flushed with the 
expectation of an early reduction of the fort, for in a 
letter (which has fallen into our hands) to one Lieu- 
tenant Bird, who commanded the party that first in- 


above the German Flatts. 
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vested the Fort, he tells Bird, that his intention is to 
carry the garrison by siege, and that he is only to dis- 
pose of his troops accordingly.—Poor man, he was afraid 
Lieut. Bird would crown himself with laurels, which he 
with his whole force, after 21 days siege, was not able 
to obtain. 


Nearly a column and two-thirds of the third page of 
this issue of the Kingston paper is devoted to Fort Stanwix. 


First appears Gansevoort’s letter to Arnold as to the raising 


cf the siege; General Arnold’s letter to Gates from 10 miles 


General Gates, Head-Quarters Van Schaick’s Island, August 
26,” to an undesignated person, we find: 


_ The enemy at Fort Stanwix have raised the siege— 
This important intelligence arrived the 24th, by express, 
from General Arnold.—the circumstances are briefly 
these. 


On the 22d Colonel Gansevoort commenced a heavy 
cannonade on the enemy’s works—they answered it by 
shells and cannon—at length General St. Leger, who 
commanded, thought proper to retreat—This was done 
with so much precipitation, that they left a considerable 
quantity of baggage and all their tents. 


It is much to be lamented that General Arnold was 
not near enough to cooperate with the fort—had this 
been the case, we must, beyond question, have taken 
their artillery—He did, notwithstanding, upon the 
earliest notice, detach 900 men with orders, to force a 
march, and, if possible, attack their rear—but their great 
distance, added to their quick step, will, I fear, prevent 
our people from being further successful. 


It is the opinion, of all the General Officers, that 
they will retire into Canada, and disturb us no more in 
that quarter. 


General Arnold, will, in a few days, join the army at 
this post with his whole force. 


In an “extract of a letter from 


Next follows Arnold’s letter to Gates from the German 


Flatts, August 28. After that is a summary of the results 
2t Bennington, when the interview with Colonel Gansevoort, 


before mentioned, appears after this fashion: 
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On Friday last came to town, from Fort Schuyler, 
Colonel Peter Gansevoort, who lately so gallantly de- 
fended and drove the enemy from that fortress. From 
accounts brought by him, we have collected the follow- 
ing further particulars relating to that important affair, 
viz. 


Towards the close of the engagement on the 6th 
of August, between about 3 or four hundred of the 
militia of Tryon county, under General Harkemer, and 
about 1,200 of the enemy, they, it seems, were ordered 
back to the fort, in consequence of the sally made, or in- 
tended to be made under Lieut. Col. Willet. This occa- 
sioned their sudden retreat, leaving our people in pos- 
session of the ground, and providentialiy saved them 
from being cut off. Among the prisoners they took of 
our people were Col. Bellenger and Major Frey, two 
gentlemen who always have acted as hearty friends to 
America. On the 8th came to the fort, with a flag, 
Col. Butler, Capt. Gilbert Tice, of Johnstown, and a doc- 
tor. They brought, from General St. Leger, a Procla- 
mation or Manifesto signed by him, but otherwise in the 
same words as General Burgoyne’s; also a letter from the 
two prisoners aforesaid, which they were doubtless com- 
pelled to sign, and a verbal message to Col. Gansevoort, 
from St. Leger, giving a pompous account of his forces 
and ability to take the fort. But that to prevent the 
effusion of blood, thro’ humanity and tenderness to the 
besieged, he had deferred his attack upon the fort till 
he had previously disposed the Indians to forebear all 
manner of violence or injuries to the prisoners; That 
he had succeeded with his design with the Indians, and 
could now assure Col. Gansevoort, and all the people 
under his command, that not the least injury should be 
offered them, provided they immediately delivered up 
the fort with all its contents—And this he required and 
earnestly entreated Col. Gansevoort to do, for that if 
he did not the Indians were determined to destroy all 
the men, women and children, on the Mohawk River, 
and as soon as they got into the fort, to kill every man 
belonging to it, which General St. Leger would be unable 
to prevent—That it was vain for Col. Gansevoort to ex- 
pect to defend the fort, for that the reinforcements com- 
ing to him were defeated and cut off—That Albany 
being in possession of the king’s forces, it included the 
conquest of the Mohawk River, and therefore that an 
attempt to defend the fort would occasion the certain de- 
struction of all the people in it, as well as many others. 
To the same purpose was the letter subscribed by Col. 
Bellinger and Capt. Frey. ‘ 
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A copy of this letter then appears, when the report con- 
tinues: “Col. Gansevoort refusing to make any answer or to 
listen to these or any proposals unless made in writing; the 
next day, August 9th, General St. Leger sent to the fort an- 
other flag, with the following letter’”—which has already 
appeared in a preceding chapter of this work. The report 
then proceeds: 


To this letter Col. Gansevoort returned a written 
answer, in substance as follows viz. That being by the 
United States of America entrusted with the charge of 
the garrison, he was determined to defend it to the last 
extremity, against all enemies whatsoever, without any 
concern for the consequences of doing his duty. 


[Want of room obliges us to defer the remainder 
till our next. } 


On the 12th of September the Connecticut Gazette 
printed the Fishkill correspondent’s “extract of a letter froni 
Albany, Sept. 1” beginning, “Our troops at Fort Schuyler 
have taken from the enemy four royals,” &c. 


As illustrating in what dense darkness the people of New 
York City were living at this period, it may be noted that the 
New York Gazette for October 138 carried in a London letter 
this information of the preceding spring: 


The two following particulars relative to the opera- 
tions in Canada, come by a private letter received on 
Monday by one of the Quebec ships: 

This will inform you of the arrival of Burgoyne. 
* * Col. St. Leger is to have some Chasseurs, 120 of the 
34th Regiment, 100 of the 8th, 300 Canadians, Sir John 
Johnson’s corps and about 2,000 Indians. 


Twelve days later, Rivington’s New York Local Gazette 
printed this paragraph: 

We are informed by the latest accounts received 
that General Burgoyne was at Saratoga and had sent to 
Ticonderoga for a large body of troops, &c., which it is 
said were on their way to join him, under the command 
of Col. Barry St. Leger and Sir John Johnson. 


Of course, Burgoyne and his whole army had surren- 
dered eight days previously. 
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CHAPTER II 


FORT STANWIX AFTER SIEGE AN IMPORTANT 
POST WITHOUT HOSTILITIES 


RROM the day on which St. Leger and his forces so incon- 

tinently fled, August 22, 1777, Fort Stanwix was 
never again faced by an enemy, though it continued to be 
garrisoned during virtually the whole of the active period cf 
the war. Sir John Johnson, the Butlers and Joseph Brant 
discovered that they could inflict serious injury upon the resi- 
dents of the Mohawk and subsidiary valleys by descending 
from the St. Lawrence River country or from Fort Niagara 
by routes which avoided the Oneida Carrying Place by a num- 
ber of miles. With those parties, which played such an im- 
portant part in the subsequent Revolutionary history of the 
valley, this work has no concern. 


Neither Colonel Gansevoort nor General Arnold made any 
real effort to pursue St. Leger. The former seems to have 
telt at all times that his function was to hold the works, and 
in preceding chapters it has been revealed how suspicious he 
and his officers were of British efforts to lure them into the 
open. With the fate of General Herkimer’s relief expedition 
before him, it doubtless seemed foolhardy so much as to con- 
sider an attempt to overtake the ostensibly fleeing troops— 
the garrison might be ambushed at a hundred points between 
the Carrying Place and Oneida Lake. Even the impetuous 
Arnold, as has been shown from his correspondence, took 
extreme precautions against a trap on his march westward 
from Fort Dayton. Apart from such considerations, how- 
ever, there was the highly important one that not sufficient 
boats were available on Wood Creek to transport a body of 
troops large enough to deal the enemy a fatal blow—and St. 
Leger set off on his crossing of Oneida Lake before Arno!d 
reached Fort Stanwix. 


Arnold, moreover, well knew with what reluctance the 
troops for the relief army had been spared from before Bur- 
goyne’s superior aggregation of enemy forces. It will be 
recalled that on receiving from Gansevoort the word of St. 
Leger’s flight he had immediately given General Gates— 
who had succeeded Schuyler in command—his promise of as 
early a return as the situation would warrant. 
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Before Arnold set off for the eastward, there to win 
edditional glory on the field of Saratoga which his subsequent 
treason at West Point has done no more than tarnish, he had 
given Colonel Gansevoort leave of absence from Fort Stan- 
wix. Lieutenant Colonel Willett, it would appear, very 
quickly returned to the post and took command. There is, 
among the Gates papers, a letter from Willett to Gates, dated 
from “Fort Schuyler, Aug. 1, 1777,” but obviously that is an 
error. Presumably the date should be September 1. It 
reads: 


Hon’d Sir: With this I send you a return of the 
state of this garrison. You will be pleased to observe, 
that the quantity of Ammunition is small, that there is 
especially a great deficiency of cannon shot. Your own 
judgment will be much better than anything I can say 
upon the articles necessary to the supplying the Garri- 
son. Yet I beg leave to mention the Importance of hav- 
ing a larger quantity of Salt Provisions, as well as am- 
munition constantly at this Post. The Coohorns in the 
return are those taken from the Enemy, you will observe 
that we have taken a few shells, to which there are no 
fuses, if there could be a supply of those shells and the 
necessaries for fixing them it might not be amiss—a 
parcell of hand grenadoes would perhaps be serviceable. 


We have all the men except those on guard, who are 
fit for duty, on continual fatigue, renewing and repairing 
the fortifications which by the by is no inconsiderable 
disadvantage to the men’s becoming perfect in discipline. 
Three days ago was found a brass field piece, three 
pounder, which the enemy had buried near one of their 
works. It weighs only 1 cwt 3 qrs 10 lbs. 


In another letter, presumably correctly dated Sept. 2, 
1777, Willett wrote Gates to the effect that Tewasquate, an 
Onondaga chief, ‘‘sends these strings of wampum as a testi- 
mony of complying with Genl Arnold’s directions in endeavor- 
ing to get the Prisoners from Butler.” This would seem to 
imply that efforts were made to redeem the prisoners taken 
by the British at Oriskany. On the 22d Willett ‘sent an 
urgent appeal to Gates for provisions, declaring that the gar- 
rison had begun on salt pork, of which they had enough for 
only eight days. It could have been but a few days later 
when Gansevoort returned to the post and took over its com- 


mand. 


our success at Fort Stanwix.” 
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Among the Gansevoort papers is a manuscript indorsed: 
“A laconic address to my fellow Officers and Soldiers after 
(It will be noted that the hero 


of the siege abandoned the use of “Fort Schuyler” as soon as 


he could well do go.) 


However, the text makes it apparent 


that the address was delivered on his return from Kingston: 


I should be wanting in justice to you, if I did not 
give some testimony of your good conduct during the 
time you have been in this garrison, and especially while 
we were besieged by the enemy. Believe me, that I am 
impressed with a proper sense of the behavior by which 
you have done essential service to your country, and 
acquired immortal honor to yourselves. Nothing can 
equal the pleasure I have experienced since my absence, 
in hearing and receiving the public approbation of our 
country for our services, which is, and must be, to every 
soldier, a full and ample compensation for the same. 
Permit me to congratulate you upon the success of the 
American arms, both to the Southward and Northward. 
Every day terminates with victory to America; and I 
make not the least doubt, but in this campaign we shall 
effectually establish the Independence of the United 
States, and thereby secure to ourselves the rights and 
liberties for which we have so nobly stood forth..' 


Among the testimonials which the colonel doubtless had 


in mind was the following paragraph from an address deliv- 
ered by Governor Clinton to the Legislature on the 10th of 


September : 


The good conduct and bravery of the garrison of 
Fort Schuyler, seconded by the intrepidity of the late 
gallant General Herkemer, and the militia of Tryon 
county, have entirely frustrated the designs of the enemy 
upon that part of the state; and obliged them, after the 
loss of a great part of their army, with the most of their 
baggage and artillery, disgracefully to abandon their 
enterprise.” 


Congress, on October 4, adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, that the thanks of Congress be given to 
Colonel Gansevoort and the officers and troops under 
his command for the bravery and perseverance which 


1—Ganseyoort Paper: Stone’s ‘‘Life of Brant.’’ 
2—Clinton Papers. 
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they have so conspicuously manifested in the defense of 
Fort Schuyler and that he be appointed Colonel-Com- 
mandant of the fort, so gallantly defended. 


When news of this action reached the garrison, the fol- 
lowing memorial was drawn up by the officers and presented 
to their commander under date of October 12: 


Hon’d Sir: From a just sense of that Conduct which 
has hitherto so conspicuously been shown, to advance 
ee Third New York Regiment to Honor and Public 
‘otice, 


We congratulate you that those characteristics 
which so eminently point out the Gentleman and Soldier 
have by your Personal bravery been deservedly noticed, 
by our Bleeding Country. 


Altho’ we rejoice at your Promotion yet we cannot 
but regret the loss of so worthy a patron. 


That the prosperity which has crowned your Con- 
duct with Victory may still be continued is the sincere 
Wish and Prayer of 


Hon’ r sir, 


Your Honor’s Most Obedient and Very H’ble Ser- 
vants 


Aaron Aorson, Capt. 
Thos. De Witt, Capt. 
Crn’s T. Jansen, Capt. 
Leon’d Bleecker, Capt. 
Henry Defenforff, Lieut. 
gohn Ball, Lieut. 

Philip Cozine, Lieut. 
John Welch, Lieut. 
Manning Vander Hyden, Lieut. 
Isaac. Bogers, Lieut. 
William Tapp, Lieut. 
George Sylerz, Adjt. 
Prentice Bowen, Lieut. 
Gerrit Staats, Lieut. 
Thomas Warner, Lieut. 
Benj. Bogardus, Lieut. 
Thomas Ostrander, Lieut. 
Williams June, Q.M. 
Win. Colbrath, Ensign 
Josiah Bagley, Ensign 
Samuel Lewis, Ensign 
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Jer. V. Rensselaer, P.M. 
H. Woodruff, Surg. 
John Elliott, S.M. 
Eldert Ament, En’gn.* 


To which testimonial of appreciation Ganvesoort made 
the following reply: 


Gentlemen: Your polite address on my Promotion 
merits my Sincere thanks. Justice & Gratitude I hope 
shall Never be wanting in me to the Third New York 
Regiment who have by their firmness & Discipline been 
the Chief Author of my Promotion. Therefore, Gentle- 
men, please to accept my Warmest wishes for the pros- 
perity of the Corps, that all Their Virtuous endeavors in 
the defence of their Bleeding Country may be crowned 
with Honor & Success which will always be the Earnest 
Prayor of, Gentlemen, your 


Most obliged and Humble Serv’t, 


Peter Gansevoort.* 


There was, however, as it would seem, a catch to the 
honor which had supposedly been bestowed upon him, for in 
the following January he addressed a letter to William Duer 
and Gouverneur Morris to the following purport: 


Congress have done me the honor of appointing me 
Colonel Commandant of Fort Schuyler. I should esteem 
it as a favor if you would inform me whether I am to 
receive any pay for that commission, other than as 
colonel of the third regiment of New Yorkers; and if not, 
I should be glad if you would endeavor to get something 
allowed me, as my present pay will not reimburse my 
table liquors, which you may well conceive to be con- 
siderable as commanding officer. I am not solicitous 
to make money by my commission; but I could wish not 
to sink by it, as I am obliged to do now. The commis- 
sion which Congress has sent me as commandant of Fort 
Schuyler, subjects me as much to the command of my 
superior officers as any former one. If that was the 
intention of Congress, the appointment is nugatory. If 
not, I wish Congress to alter the commission.° 


3—Gansevoort Papers. 
4—Gansevoort Papers. 
5—Gansevoort Papers. 
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If Congress had appointed Gansevoort at that time only 


“colonel commandant of Fort Schuyler,” delaying until 1803 


to make him a brigadier general in the regular army, Gates, 
in writing him from “Head Quarters Behmus’s Heights, 
October 19th, 1777,” addressed him as “The Hon’ble Brig: 
General Gansevoort,” and proceeded: 


Dear General 


I desire you will proceed without Delay to Albany, 
where you will take under your command, the Troops 
that are assembling in that City:—Upon your arrival at 
Albany, you will acquaint me by Express, with the state 
of affairs there. You will order the eldest officer upon 
the spot, to take the Command of the Garrison of Fort 
Schuyler.*® 


Another misdated letter among the Gates Papers is from 
Gates to Governor Clinton from “Camp at Saratoga.” Instead 
of “13th of Sept. 1777,” it would seem probable that the 13tia 


of October was intended. The text reads: 


Sir:—Last night I had the honour to receive your 
excellency’s letter from New Windsor of the 9th instant, 
by express. I had previously wrote an order to Fort 
Schuyler, directing the commanding officer there, to 
send Van Schaacks Regiment without delay to Albany. 
I have also desired B. Gen’] Gansevoort to repair forth- 
with to that city, and take the command of all the troops 
that may assemble there. I am clearly with you in 
opinion, that should the enemy’s general push up the 
river, your force in addition to the reinforcements I can 
give you acting upon the west side will so cooperate with 
General Putnam’s upon the East side, that G. Clinton 
will not be able to effect any stroke of consequence, and 
perhaps may finally be as much embarrassed to retreat 
as General Burgoyne most visibly appears to be. The 
two heavy brass twelve pounders taken from the enemy, 
with a very fine brass train that I can spare to your 
succour, will be a good recruit to your artillery. I 
have already sent down the two Esopus regiments, the 
Tryon County militia & most of the militia of Albany 
County—so that General Gansevoort may be able imme- 
diately to form a post; the moment Van Schaacks regi- 
ment gets to Albany, the cannons shall meet them there. 
The volunteer militia under General Wooleot [?] men- 
tioned in Col Wilkinson’s letter to your excellency of the 


6—Gansevoort Papers. 
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9th instant, could not be prevailed upon to go and re- 
main any time in Albany. They say they were not en- 
gaged for any term and only meant to remain here a few 
days. 


The very great honour your excellency has acquired 
by the noble defence of Fort Montgomery will to latest 
posterity adorn the family of Clinton.’ 


Burgoyne’s surrender on October 17 and the retreat 
down the Hudson of Sir Henry Clinton’s army of course ren- 
dered unnecessary the establishment of a “post” at Albany 
under Gansevoort’s command. On November 4 Congress 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved—That the thanks of Congress in their 
own name and in behalf of the inhabitants of the thir- 
teen United States be presented to Major General Gates, 
commander-in-chief of the Northern Department, and to 
Major Generals Lincoln and Arnold and the rest of the 
officers and troops under his command, for their brave 
and successful efforts in support of the independence of 
their country, whereby an army of the enemy of 10,000 
men has been totally defeated; one large detachment of 
it, strongly posted and intrenched, having been con- 
guered at Bennington, another repulsed with loss and 
disgrace from Fort Schuyler, and the main army of 6,000 
men under Lieutenant General Burgoyne, after being 
beaten in different actions and driven from a formidable 
post and strong intrenchments, reduced to the necessity 
of surrendering themselves, upon terms honorable and 
advantageous to these states on the 17th day of October 
last, to Major General Gates; and that a medal of: gold 
be struck, under the direction of the Board of War, in 
commemoration of this great event; and in the name of 
these United States presented by the president to Major 
General Gates.® 


On Colonel Gansevoort’s previous return to Fort Stan- 
wix toward the close of September Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
lett had taken a leave of absence, reaching Albany on the 29th 
and writing back to his commander his expectation of paying 
“our army a visit before I go to see Mrs. Willett.” If that 
meant the army under Gates then confronting Burgoyne, his 
stay was not of sufficient length to embrace the capitulation 
cf the British commander, for under date of October 6 he ad- 


7—Gates Papers. 
8—Gates Papers. 
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aressed Gansevoort from Fishkill.° In later years he set it 
down that he arrived at Fishkill, where his family was sta- 
tioned, “‘the very day on which Fort Montgomery was taken” 
ky the British. During this visit to his family, he tells us, he 
was “not inactive, but assisted in the defense of that part of 
the country against the enemy, who, having obtained the 
entire possession of the Hudson River, threatened the inhabi- 
tants along its banks at every point.” Later he “visited the 
grand army, under the immediate command of General 
V’ashington, which he found encamped at White Marsh, 
about twelve miles from Philadelphia.” It was late in Jan- 
uary before he returned to Fort Stanwix.’ 


Gansevoort had no sooner resumed command of that 
fort than he received the following under date of September 
26 from ‘‘Head Quarters Behmis’s Heights’’: 


Sir: This letter will be delivered to you by the wife 
of Hon yas, a principal Warrior of the Oneida Nation. 
It is the desire of General Gates, you deliver to her Three 
Gallons of Rum, for a winter’s supply for her Family. 


I have it also in Command from the General, to ac- 
quaint you, that he permits a small Supply of Provisions 
now on Hand to such of the faithful Indians as may be 


in Want. *"~ 
Isaac Peirce, A. C, Camp." 


While the order itself may appear insignificant, it is 
suggestive of a feature of Colonel Gansevoort’s responsibili- 
ties both before and after the siege and contains a hint why 
Fort Stanwix was for long years deemed a point of conse- 
quence on the part of the Six Nations. 


Under date of October 1 Gansevoort himself wrote Gates 
enclosing “the return of the state of this garrison, and the 
artillery and stores wanted to complete this fort, which | 
should be very glad to have up this fall, that we may be 
veady early the ensuing spring to make a respectable de- 
fense, as we have reason to expect another attack.” The 


letter then continues: 


Notwithstanding I am little of an Engineer my- 
self, I perceive by that the Work carried on here that 
they are altogether irregular and will ultimately require 


9—Gansevoort Papers. . 
10—Willett’s ‘““Narrative. 
11—Gansevoort Papers. 
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Attention. I should, therefore, Major Hubble the present 
engineer is now busy to lay the foundation of Bumb 
Proof Barracks, the Timber he has brought in for that 
purpose in my opinion will not be sufficient against a 
3-inch shell and for a number of other Reasons I imagine 
it for the good of the Service that and I request of your 
Honor, to send an able and experienced and able engineer 
up to finish the Fort as soon as Possible. the Season 
being so far advanced is my only reason for pressing 
this hard.’” 


From among other papers in the Gansevoort collection 
we learn that on November 24 forty head of cattle were near- 
ing the fort for use of the garrison. Two weeks later the 
commandant was complaining to Gates of lack of provisions 
and declaring that since he took command in the preceding 
May he had been supplied only from hand to mouth and that 
during the siege he had been compelled to kill the “milch 
cows, hogs, pigs, etc.,” which he had retained in the fort 
ditch as being “the property of the late inhabitants of this 
place.” Other correspondence of about the same date in- 
cludes a strong commendation of ‘Elias Van Benchoten, the 
eldest captain in my regiment,” who wished to resign. As 
early as December 16 sleighs were in use to transport stores 
to the fort. 


The commandant not only renewed his appeal to General 
Gates for heavy artillery, but made direct application to Con- 
gress for it, anticipating the return of the enemy the next 
season with heavier guns than before. February 21, 1778. 
Gansevoort was in Albany and Major Robert Cochran tem- 
porarily in command of the fort. The latter wrote his com- 
mander that he had granted Captain Swartwout and Lieu- 
tenant Stockwell leave of absence, and had heard of Colone! 
Willett’s arrival in Albany on the 10th instant—which is 
somewhat later than Willett afterwards dated his return to 
Fort Stanwix. 


Willett and other officers, under date of February 26, 
signed a petition to be transferred “to a field of greater ac- 
tivity and usefulness,” declaring their wish to “learn the art 
of war.” This proposal, however, met with Gansevoort’s dis- 
approval and he returned a written reply pointing out the im- 
portance of the post and declaring it ought properly to be 
defended by New York troops. 


12—Gansevoort Papers. 
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In March an order was received from General Schuyler 
declaring it necessary that the “Indians of the Six Nations in 
alliance with us should be furnished with provisions wher- 
ever they come to Fort Schuyler on public business, or on 
their way to or from the commissioners of Indian airairs,s: 
and instructing Gansevoort to issue orders on the commissary 
of provisions for such quantities as he might think necessary. 
One may read something of irony in the order when it is 
cbserved that before it reached the fort Gansevoort had dis- 
patched Captain Leonard Bleecker of his regiment to the 
Board of War at Yorktown, Pa., to present personally an 
appeal for clothing for the command. “My regiment is 
aimost naked,” the colonel wrote, “insomuch that not more 
than half have shirts.” He was still endeavoring to “complete 
the fort.” 


As April opened the snow was all gone from about the 
fort. On that date Gansevoort was at Albany—whether in 
part to see Miss Van Schaick or wholly on public business, 
we are left in doubt. Willett commanded at Fort Stanwix 
temporarily. Gansevoort, noting that there was “but half a 
company of artillery”’ at the fort, appealed for reinforcements 
generally. “Several officers” were permitted to fence in gar- 
dens for themselves outside the works. A weekly post was 
maintained ‘fat the expense of a few’ between Fort Stanwix 
and Albany. After noting that he had not yet received the 
heavy artillery asked for and ordered for him by the Board 
of War, because of red tape, Gansevoort proceeded in a letter 
to Gates, dated April 19: 


You must be sensibly convinced, sir, that had the 
enemy come attended last campaign with a few 18 and 12 
pounders, the fort must inevitably have fallen. * * 
Colonel Gounvion, the engineer that is now at Fort Stan- 
wix, the Marquis de Lafayette has informed, is to return 
in a little short time to the Southern Army. If so, I 
beg that I may be furnished with another.” 


On the following day the long desired shirts arrived, but 
there were not enough so that each man in the garrison 
might have two. Early in May Captain Abraham Swartwout 
forwarded recruits for the regiment. It was easier to get 
men than clothes and ordnance, it would appear, for under 
Gate of May 17 Governor Clinton wrote he did not know 
where he could obtain heavy cannon for the fort, while there 


13—Gansevoort Papers. 
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was little clothing in hand.** At about this time, however, 
the Third New York Regiment suffered the loss of some of 
its experienced officers. Under date of April 30 Governor 
Clinton had written the colonel as to a new plan of army 
organization and asking the latter to recommend officers 
who should be retained. There were subsequently dropped 
the following, though all were warmly praised by Gansevoort 
for the services they had performed: Lieutenants Levi 
Stockwell, Thomas Warner, Moses Yoemans and Bogert; 
Quartermaster Williams and Captain Swartwout. 


Colonel Willett again left the garrison early in June for 
a visit to the grand army and was present at the battle of 
Monmouth. In a letter to Jacob Cuyler, Colonel Gansevoort 
wrote that it would be impossible for the former to “con- 
ceive what quantities of provisions are issued from time to 
time to the Indians, in particular to those whose husbands, 
brothers, etc., etc., are gone to General Washington.” That 
morning, which was June 23, Lieutenant Garrit Staats and a 
sergeant of the Third New York had started on a scout to 
Oswegatchie “to take a few prisoners in order to gain some 
intelligence’”—Gansevoort evidently fearing another visita- 
tion of the enemy by way of the St. Lawrence and Oswego, as 
in the preceding summer. On the 31st Indians reported hear- 
ing from Oneida Lake the sound of cannon at Oswego, but 
one may infer that the sounds were really thunder, for ten 
days later Gansevoort wrote General Schuyler: 


This day returned from Oswego Lieutenant 
[Thomas] McClellan with his party which I had sent 
there to destroy the buildings at that place, which they 
have happily accomplished. Last Monday they set fire to 
the whole building. Previous thereto they removed the 
wife of an inhabitant of that part to an outbuilding with 
her children, bedding, clothes, provision * * and brought 
with them a lad of about fourteen * * who informs us 
that a body of troops are at Buck’s Island * * trans- 
porting provision to Niagara."° 


Early in July cattle and provisions were received at Fort 
Stanwix under escort from Fort Dayton, and on the 9th Leon- 
ard Gansevoort wrote his brother, the colonel, that ‘“Colone} 
Alden’s regiment is sent to your relief and the general has 
written to General Washington for a body of troops to march 
up to the westward which I believe can be here in about 20 
14—Gansevoort Papers. 


15—Gansevoort Papers. 
16—Gansevoort Papers. 
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days.” The next day General Stark sent Colonel Stacey and 
200 of his men to reinforce Fort Stanwix. On the 24th In- 
dians were supposed to be threatening communication be- 
tween Forts Dayton and Stanwix. A few days later Henry 
Starring complained to Gansevoort of soldiers killing his ox 
and pig when “the boats was down for some lime.” This 
would indicate that the work of making a fortress at the 
Carrying Place was still in progress. 


By the 12th of August the expectancy of an attack from 
the enemy that season would appear to have vanished, for 
Gansevoort this time indorsed the plea of his officers for a 
transfer to some more exciting scene. However, there were 
other considerations for favoring a relinquishment of the 
duty at the post. On June 17 a garrison courtmartial had re- 
vealed the ‘‘treasonable conspiracy” of Major Hamill and Sam- 
uel Geake. Writing to Gansevoort from White Plains on 
August 13 General Washington held the Geake courtmartial 
iJegal on the grounds that Gansevoort did not have authority 
to approve the sentence. Addressing Washington from Fort 
Stanwix August 18, Gansevoort informed the commander-in- 
chief of heavy desertions from the garrison since March 26 
and related that a party of five men who had deserted on 
the 10th were captured by the Tuscarora Indians when on 
their way to Canada, 50 miles from Fort Stanwix. Brought 
Lack to the post on the 13th, they were courtmartialed and 
sentenced to die—and actually shot at the head of the regi- 
ment on the 17th. Gansevoort pleaded both the necessity of 
the situation and his “‘separate commission from Congress as 
commandant of the post” in justification of this summary 
punishment.'? This brought a reply from Washington, dated 
White Plains, August 29, in which the commander-in-chief 
gaid in part: 


* * The spirit of desertion which possessed our sol- 
diers was certainly very alarming and required a serious 
check—I hope the intention of the example you have 
made will be fully answered ;—and although not strictly 
in the prescribed form, yet the necessity of the case may 
justify the measure. 


I have spoken to Lieutenant Colonel Willett on the 
application of the officers of the garrison—it is impos- 
sible to comply at present with their request, things are 
so circumstanced—but I shall take steps to relieve it 
before winter.*® 


17—Gansevoort Papers. 
18—Gansevoort Papers. 
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On the very day the foregoing was penned, Willett wrote 
Gansevoort from Danbury, where he appears to have expe- 
rienced a death in his family. Shortly after Gansevoort alsc 
was absent from the post. Under date of September 8 Major 
Robert Cockran reported to him: 


_ This morning one Benjamin Aker of Captain De 
Witt’s was out in meadow near Brodock’s house was 
killed and scalped by a party of Indians. * * About two 
hours ago Jacob Reed, the Indian that you sent to Oswego 
for intelligence, came in here. He informs that on the 
oth inst. he with four other Oneidas arrived at Oswego. 
sa says that the place was entirely deserted nobody being 

ere 


Ten days later Major Cochran reported to the com- 
rmandant: 


Since my last the sachems and warriors of the Onyda 
and Tuscarrors Nations with Colonel Lewee arrived at 
this fort with a formal speech from both nations—They 
informed me of their great uneasiness in regard to the 
matter of scalping which had so lately happened about 
this fort, and were sorry any suspicions should be enter- 
tained that they had the least knowledge of anything 
being intended against anybody here. 


That they had from the beginning of the present dis- 
pute declined acting against us, that they had been used 
well, at first by Colonel Dayton, then by Colonel Elmore, 
afterwards Colonel Gansevoort. Came to this fort a 
native of Albany from whom we expected much as the 
commissioner of Indian affairs noticed him in particular 
—but we are sorry he has not noticed us much for some 
time past, we are sorry you neglect us now. When your 
affairs were in a worse situation you courted us and our 
interests—but now you are prosperous you don’t know 
us; you know we are one that we have made an agree- 
ment with General Schuyler and the other commission- 
ers that we would be friendly and not strike the axe at 


each other. 


Cockran’s communication proceeds to relate how on the 
following morning he pacified the delegation with a speech, 
food and drink. On the 28th he further reported that ‘on 
Friday last” there had arrived the sachems and warriors of 
the Oneida and Tuscarora Nations, their number being up« 


19—Gansevoort Papers. 
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ward of 100, announcing they had “taken the hatchet and 
burnt Unendillo and a place called the Butternuts.”’ They had 
brought five prisoners from each of those places, being “‘par- 
ticular that no hurt should be done women and children.” 
Eight prisoners were turned over to the major and locked up 
in the garrison. 


Early in October Captain Gregg and 60 men were de- 
tached to guard cattle and boats on ther way to the fort. At 
that time it was reported once more that the garrison were 
greatly in need of clothing and other necessaries. On the 
10th James Deane, stationed with a small detachment at the 
Oneida Indian Castle, reported hearing of a threatened Indian 
uprising. 


It was about the middle of the month that Colonel Goose 
Van Schaick received notice from General James Clinton that 
the former’s regiment, the First New York, was to be ordered 
to relieve Gansevoort’s at Fort Stanwix. The “troops of the 
brigade at Norwalk” were ordered to join the First New York. 
Inasmuch as Gansevoort had been lieutenant colonel in Van 
Schaick’s command two years before and as Gansevoort was 
io become the husband of Van Schaick’s sister, the fact that 
the senior officer was to relieve the junior after the 
most exciting period in the fort’s history was well over, has 
peculiar interest. 


Under date of November 4, 1778, Van Schaick received 
his formal order, bearing the signature of Colonel Alexander 
Hamilton, to march immediately to Fort Stanwix ‘‘on receiv- 
ing your clothing.”” And on the 17th the regiment had ad- 
vanced up the valley as far as Caughnawaga, now the village 
of Fonda. 


Before the exchange was perfected in the garrison, the 
two colonels held an accounting. Receipts still among the 
Gansevoort papers show that during his long control of the 
post the latter commander had paid out money for hay, for 
skins, for “Indian shoes,” for “going express to Albany” (for 
which as much as $9 was sometimes paid), for peas, grain. 
oats, ete., etc. On one occasion he paid $10 for an Indian 
canoe. Just before leaving the post he paid $7 for “repairing 
some bridges last fall between the German Flatts and Fort 
Schuyler.” 


With the change in the garrison we immediately lose 
track of details in the history of Fort Stanwix. There are no 
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known papers covering them. The First New York continued 


at the post certainly as late as the winter of 1780-81, at which 


latter time detachments of that body were also stationed at 
Schenectady, Albany and Saratoga.° 


kept a watchful eye upon the fort. 


During the preceding interval General Washington had 


James Clinton was ordered to Albany, and the following 
October was placed in command of that district by Wash- 
ington, with the following instructions: 


You will be particularly attentive to the post of Fort 
Schuyler and do everything in your power to have it 
supplied with a good stock of provisions and stores; and 
you will take every other precaution which the means at 
your command will permit, for the security of the fron- 
tier, giving me the most early advice of any incursions 
of the enemy.” 


In May, 1780, General 


However, under date of May 27 in the following year 
General Washington was led to write the president of Con- 
gress to this effect: 


There has been a necessity of abandoning the post 
of Fort Schuyler, and removing the garrison and stores 
to the German Flats. The barracks had been, at the be- 
ginning of the month, consumed by fire, and the works 
so exceedingly damaged by a heavy storm of rain, that 
they were rendered indefensible; nor could they be re- 
paired in any reasonable time by the number of men who 
could be spared as garrison. Brigadier General Clinton 
recommended the evacuation of the post as the only 
alternative, to which I the more readily consented as it 
had been some time the opinion of the officers best 
acquainted with that part of the country that a post at 
the German Flats would be more easily supported, and 
equally advantageous to the security of the frontier.” 


As to the burning of Fort Stanwix, which has some- 
times been attributed to disaffected members of the garrison, 


Simms relates the following: 


In 1847, I met Samuel Pettit, then 85'% years old. 
He was born in Derby, Conn., but was living at Spencer- 
town, N. Y., at the beginning of the war. He was a 


20—‘‘Swartwout Chronicles.” 
21—Clinton Papers. ; _ 
22—Sparks’s ‘‘Writings of Washington. 
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soldier under Captain Sacket at Fort Stanwix when it 
was burned. He said the pickets enclosing the fort were 
not burned, but the fort was except the bombproof, 
which was saved by throwing dirt upon it. He, with 
other soldiers, were playing ball a little distance away, 
when the fire alarm was given. One of the barracks 
occupied by Lieutenant Daniel Dennison was on fire, 
when he offered a guinea to anyone who would goat his 
sword, which hung near a window from which the flame 
was just bursting out. At the peril of life and somewhat 
scorched, Pettit reached the trusty blade, and placing it 
in the hand of its delighted owner, he received his well 
earned guinea. Dennison was an Albanian. As regarded 
the origin of the fire, Mr. Pettit believed it was acci- 
dental. Some charcoal from a pit recently burned had 
been procured for the repair of arms in the armory, and 
it was thought by many that some brands were still on 
fire and brought in the coals had ignited them; and as 
the fire broke out in this locality, he believed the fire 
had thus originated. The fire breaking out so irrepres- 
sibly in the daytime seems to favor this origin.”* 


With the further history of Fort Stanwix, this work has 
no proper concern. Its name, however, appears frequently 
(in that form) in the post-Revolutionary legislation of the 
state for a number of years, in relation to lands, canals, 
schools and other matters. It figures also in surveys, deeds, 
wills and similar documents. Washington, Lafayette and 
other heroes of the Revolution visited the scene of the three- 
weeks siege, at the conclusion of hostilities; but the most im- 
portant as well as the most picturesque event in the history 
of the Carrying Place prior to the demolition of the works 
was the negotiation at Fort Stanwix in 1784 of a treaty of 
peace between the United States and the Six Nations and 
other Indian tribes. 


23—Simms’s “‘Frontiersmen of N. Y.’’ 
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CHAPTER III 


HISTORIC EVIDENCES AS TO THE FORT STANWIX 
FLAG AND OTHER MATTERS 


OSITIVENESS in assertion is not likely to be charged 
against the author of this work. Doubtless more than 
one reader will feel that the narrative too often has been in- 
terrupted to weigh authorities or probabilities ; that it would 
have been better had such discussions been confined to foot- 
notes or an appendix. However, it is felt that relatively few 
readers trouble to peruse prefaces, footnotes or appendices, 
while many myths are born and perpetuated through his- 
torians pursuing the policy of choosing between theories 
when neither has an assured basis. Moreover, the inspira- 
tion for attempting a fresh story of Fort Stanwix arose from 
the discovery that previous writers on this subject had been 
tco credulous—and through statements printed as conclusive 
had discouraged further energetic research. 


With respect to such research, it is not pretended that 
this work represents more than a beginning. The effort to 
bring the volume out in connection with the sesquicentennial 
of the siege and battle has been unfortunate to the extent 
that it has cut short interesting leads; on the other hand, 
had it not been for the sesquicentennial a beginning migiit 
not have been made. Although the task was begun in mid- 
summer of 1926, it was not until two-thirds of the work had 
been completed in the rough that it was so much as suspected 
that a great fund of contemporary documents existed in the 
original and within comparatively easy reach—some pre- 
viously published, but more disregarded by those previously 
writing of the 1777 campaign on the Mohawk. Had it not 
been for the false assumption that the Gates and Schuyler 
papers, for example, had been thoroughly ransacked by 
earlier writers, and that quotations from those and various 
other collections were approximately correct, this work would 
have taken on quite a different cast. It has been impossible, 
for example, to verify various letters and other documents,’ 
reproduced in previous chapters as coming from earlier 
writers, though the originals exist and are available, and 
there is reason now to suppose that they may differ in spell- 
ing, punctuation, construction and even in some important 
words. That there are other collections extant which might 
aid in elucidating many of the points left blind in this vol- 
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ume, is freely conceded—the more freely so, in that the fac: 
appears to justify the policy pursued of pointing out the 
omissions or discrepancies in the known material. 


Further discussion of the episode of the Fort Stanwix 
flag has been promised in a preceding chapter. No attempct 
has been made to check back in an effort to ascertain when 
it first came to be claimed and recognized that the flag made 
by the garrison was the first Stars and Stripes to be flown 
in the face of an enemy. Others have expended much 
energy on such research. The Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel 
of Aug. 3, 1904, reproduced from “World’s Events,” a paper 
cn the Stars and Stripes by Charles C. Hopkins, then of 
Rome, in course of which appear the following paragraphs: 


George Henry Preble, rear admiral United States 
navy, in his “History of the Flag of the United States 
of America,” a large and comprehensive volume, states 
on page 276, “The first military incident connected with 
the new flag occurred on the 2d of August, 1777, when 
Lieutenant Bird and Brant invested Fort Stanwix,” and 
his description of the flag agrees with those given above. 
Edwin 8. Holden, LL.D., in ‘Our Country’s Flag,” 1898, 
states: “It is known that the American flag of thirteen 
stars and thirteen stripes was displayed at “the siege of 
Fort Stanwix inyAucuSst17 1 (ace 


Regarding the work of Rear Admiral Preble on the 
flag, he first published a newspaper article and waited 
twenty years for criticisms. The article gained wide cir- 
culation and if he had any reason to doubt, when he pub- 
lished his book (1872), the correctness of the previous 
accounts about the first flag he would not have pub- 
lished them in his work, at least not without some quali- 
fying statements. While preparing his book for publi- 
cation, he consulted over one thousand volumes. 


There was written and published in 1851 by Pomroy 
Jones the “Annals and Recollections of Oneida County,” from 
which many quotations previously have been made. In his 
narrative of the siege of Fort Stanwix he says: 


When the siege commenced, the garrison was with- 
out a flag. Military pride, indeed every sense of pro- 
priety, would not allow them to dispense with an ap- 
pendage so proper to a beleaguered fortress. “Necessity 
is the mother of invention.” Shirts were cut up to form 
the white stripes, bits of scarlet cloth were joined for 
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Tablets Attached to Hach of the Four Cannon Marking the Site of 
Fort Stanwix, the Diagram Showing the Shape of the Fort 


an apology for the orange, and the blue ground for the 
stars was composed of a camlet cloak, furnished by Capt. 
Abraham Swartwout, of Poughkeepsie, an officer of the 
garrison. Drake, in his beautiful poem, “The American 
Blac says. —— 


“When freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


The garrison of Fort Stanwix in their extremity 
were less poetical in their choice of materials for a stand- 
ard, for they simply “tore the azure robe” of Capt. 
Swartwout. 


Even at this late date, Poughkeepsie claims thes 
honor of having furnished the ‘true blue” for the flag 
of Fort Stanwix. This, however, is but a secondhand 
claim on the part of Poughkeepsie, for this same camlet 
cloak was taken from a detachment of the British at 
Peekskill, by Col. Willett, in the spring of 1776. Col. 
Willett, at the same time, was in command of the Third 
New York regiment, to which Capt. Swartwout belonged, 
and having routed the detachment and taken their bag- 
gage, no doubt the captain appropriated the cloak to 
which after-events have attached so much of romance, as 
his share of the “spoils.” 
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The foregoing was written within 75 years of the event. 
Pomroy Jones was old enough, as has been shown in a pre- 
vious chapter, to have seen the battle-scarred trees of the 
Oriskany field when not more than an acre of ground had 
been cleared, and he had seen cannon mounted on the ram- 
parts of Fort Stanwix. He had associated as boy and man 
with those who had been of the garrison at the fort and those 
who had fought at Oriskany. It is obvious that he had not 
the faintest doubt in his mind that there were stars on the 
Fort Stanwix flag—also, that there had been something of 2 
prolonged controversy with Poughkeepsie, as to whether that 
place was entitled to share in the Fort Stanwix honors. It 
needs hardly to be suggested that if the flag of the fort had 
net been the Stars and Stripes in the knowledge of the meti 
of the garrison and their immediate descendants, there would 
have been no claims put forward by the town on the Hudson. 


Pomroy Jones, however, in this case as in various others, 
reveals traces of Colonel Willett’s “Narrative.” Thus it be- 
comes interesting tu examine the language of the latter work. 
After telling of the arrival of the batteaux with the ammu- 
nition and provisions just before the appearance of St. 
Leger’s advance guard, the printed narrative proceeds: 


The fort had never been supplied with a flag. The 
necessity of having one, had, upon the arrival of the 
enemy, taxed the invention of the garrison a little; and a 
decent one was soon contrived. The white stripes were 
cut out of ammunition shirts, the blue out of the camlet 
cloak taken from the enemy at Peekskill; while the red 
stripes were made of different pieces of stuff procured 
from one another of the garrison. 


It is to be remembered, however, that the Willett “‘Nar- 
rative” as printed had been rewritten by the colonel’s son 
after his father’s death. The father’s manuscript, for- 
tunately, still exists, to be seen in the New York Public 
Library. Verbatim the original reads as follows: 


* * * and a respectable one was formed the white 
stripes where Cut out of ammunition shirts the blue strips 
out of the Cloak formerly taken from the Enemy at 
Peeks-Kill The red stripes out of different pieces of stuff 
collected from sundry persons. The Flagg was _ suf- 
ficiently large and a general Exhilaration of spirits ap- 
peared on beholding it wave the morning after the arrival 
of the enemy. 
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When, recently, some individuals, engaged in research 
as to the history of the national ensign, came upon the fore- 
going paragraph, they leaped to the conclusion that the Fort 
Stanwix flag was composed merely of red, white and blue 
stripes, without any canton or stars. Then a more careful 
reading revealed the omission of the “e,” in one instance, 
making a distinction between “strips” and “stripes.” Proving 
that this was not accidental, it was discovered that the same 
distinction had been made previously in the manuscript, 
when, in relating the episode at Peekskill, Colonel Willett 
wrote: 


* * * Thad but two men killed and 4 or 5 wounded, 
what baggage the enemy had they left. It consisted only 
of a few blankets and cloathes. A blue Camblet Cloak 
taken here afterwards & served to enable us to use it for 
the blue strips of a Flagg which was afterward hoisted 
during the siege of Fort Schuyler. 


Two or more “strips” might be used to make a “stripe”’ 
or a canton. A woman or a tailor might have employed some 
different word to designate the piece of the cloak used for 
the canton at Fort Stanwix, but how can it be doubted that 
Colonel Willett meant to distinguish between the red and 
white ‘“‘stripes’”’ and the blue of the field? If the flag were 
composed of only red, white and blue stripes, minus a canton, 
then how was it a “Continental” flag, as testified to by both 
Colbrath and Willett, as noted in a previous chapter? To 
have had a cross instead of the stars, as some insist was the 
case with the Fort Stanwix flag, there must have been a 
canton. To argue that because neither Colbrath nor Willett 
raentioned stars, there could have been no stars, is similarly 
to argue against the appearance of the British cross, for 
neither Colbrath nor Willett mentioned the cross. 


There would appear to be two main contentions offered 
in favor of the cross. One is the use of the term “Continental 
flag’ by both Colbrath and Willett, and the other is the 
carving upon a powder horn reputed to have been cut by a 
soldier in garrison at Fort Stanwix. As for the term “Con- 
tinental,” the observant reader will have noted it employed 
in various letters quoted in preceding chapters just as 
“national” is used today. There were regimental flags and 
continental flags, but no national flags at that period. It 
pay safely be assumed that whether the red, white and blue 
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ensign had a cross or a constellation of stars, it would have 
been “the Continental flag” to contemporary writers. 


As for the powder horn, it bears the outline of a square 
fort with bastions and entrance way; a flag, greatly out of 
Lroportion, flying from one of the bastions, and other carv- 
ings which have beeen variously construed. The lettering 
reads: “Fort, ochuyler- Dect 25n8 1 1 tas Del cGraw, ae bie 
number of stripes in the flag is not clearly indicated. The 
cross is not the familiar cross of Great Britain. The flag 
flies from a different bastion than the one indicated by the 
Flury map. The buildings within the walls of the fort do not 
correspond with the letters of Captain Marquisie, the engi- 
neer, as quoted in a preceding chapter, or with the buildings 
indicated on a map of unknown origin but which would seem 
to have been of Marquisie’s period. 


J. McGraw whose name appears on the horn is commonly 
said to have been “a private in Captain Mabee’s company, 
Colonel Visscher’s regiment, New York state levies from the 
Mohawk.” The circumstance that Colonel Gansevoort’s regi- 
ment alone seems to have been in garrison at Fort Stanwix 
in December, 1777, may or may not indicate the probability 
of McGraw’s short stay at the post and the possibility that 
the carving was done elsewhere. Certainly some very odd 
deductions have been drawn from the carving apart from the 
matter of the flag. 


It may be too sweeping to suggest that most of those 
who have sought to reopen the question of the Fort Stanwix 
flag have had other motives than a pure love for historical 
research. It is, however, extremely difficult for the his- 
torian to keep from forming conclusions from a single bit of 
newly discovered matter, and then to search diligently for 
supporting evidence. There are those who would discredit 
the Fort Stanwix flag, because in so doing they would make 
it appear that their own town or state was the scene where 
first the Stars and Stripes were flown in the face of an 
enemy. There are others bent on showing that the flag was 
first of all a naval flag, not used by the land forces—which 
may possibly have been true enough as for the intention 
and as for general practice; though there is nothing in the 
resolution of Congress as printed in the Revolutionary press 
(see the second chapter preceding) to suggest that it was 
not to be a flag for all patriots. 
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Preference in this volume has been given to Willett’s 
letter written from the German Flatts, August 11, LTT, 
rather than to his “Narrative,” composed some thirty-five 
years later and rewritten by his son after the father’s death. 
Important variations from contemporary evidence have been 
pointed out respecting the “Narrative.” Another instance 
of this will shortly be suggested; but, as it happens, the para- 
graph in the “Narrative” respecting the flag is borne out by 
Captain Swartwout’s letter, still among the Gansevoort 
papers. Writing from Poughkeepsie, August 29, 1778, more 
than a year after the flag was improvised, the captain thus 
addressed Gansevoort: 


Dear Sir: The great distance which Your duty calls 
us Appart obliges me at this time to give You this trouble 
which Otherwise I would not. You may Remember 
agreeable to Your promise, I was to have an Order for 
Hight Yards of Broad-Cloth, on the Commissary for 
Cloathing of this State, in lieu of my Blue Cloak, which 
was used for Coulours at Fort Schuyler—an Opportunity 
now presenting itself—I beg You to send me an Order, 
inclosed to Mr. Jeremiah Rensseler, pay Master at 
Albany or to Mr. Henry Van Veghtem, Albany, where I 
will receive it, and You will oblige me—who will Always 
acknowledge the same with true gratitude— 


Please to make my Compts. to the Other Officers 
of the Regiment. I am, Dear Sir Your Hble Serv’t 


Abraham Swartwout, Capt. 


Reverting to the Willett “Narrative,” attention is called 
to the reply Willett is reputed to have made to Major Ancrum, 
when the latter demanded the surrender of Fort Stanwix in 
the name of St. Leger. It is given in full in chapter xvii of 
this work. The reader is invited to compare it with the in- 
terviews with Willett printed in the Revolutionary press, as 
quoted in chapter i of the second book. The present writer 
hesitates to assert that the circumstantial evidence is that 
Colonel Gansevoort and not Lieutenant Colonel Willett re- 
plied to Ancrum; but it would seem that Willett gave the 
newspaper writers to infer as much, 


Much has been said in the preceding pages of the ‘“Flury 
map.” This first appeared, so far as is known, as an inset in 
V. L. Stone’s valuable “Life of Joseph Brant,” published in 
1238. Stone makes absolutely no explanation as to where he 
found the map or as to Flury’s identity. There is, strangely, 
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no reference to the map in the text; nor does Stone in the 
text give any reasons supporting the location of the British 
camps as indicated on the map. The map itself is labeled: 
“A Sketch of the Siege of Fort Schuyler, Presented to Col. 
Gansevoort by L. Flury.” Yet it does not appear today 
among the collection of Gansevoort papers, though other 
maps do. The fact that in the course of the war Gansevoort 
became a brigadier general, might appear to indicate that the 
map was prepared soon after the siege; yet the ornamenta- 
tion about the inscription would seem almost conclusive that 
the sketch was touched up in some respects for Stone—and 
the latter has been found to have made various minor altera-~ 
tions in other documents to make them conform to his ideas 
of consistency. 


For convenience, the reproduction of the Flury map 
made for this work is taken from Lossing’s “Field Book of 
the Revolution,” rather than from Stone. It would appear 
to be exact save for the shape of the southwest bastion of the 
fort, which in the Stone version is the same as all the others. 
The matter of location of the British batteries has already 
been discussed. The symbol “O” indicating ‘‘Willett’s 
Attack” affords no enlightenment as to what troops were 
encamped there beside the Mohawk, at a point somewhat up- 
stream from the Upper Landing Place, which latter is not 
indicated. The Lower Landing Place, where was encamped 
Lieutenant Bird, was not within the area represented by the 
map. The position of troops indicated on the opposite side 
of the Mohawk corresponds to the accounts of Willett, Hell- 
mer and Colbrath of St. Leger’s attempt to intercept Willett 
on his return to the fort; while the dotted line labeled “St. 
Ledger’s retreat” indicates that he withdrew to his main en- 
campment along the opposite side of the river from the fort, 
fording at some point above his camp. However, the map 
fails to bear out his assertion that he marched to attack Wil- 
lett over a road “within sight of the garrison.’”’ Nor does the 
map hint that Willett previously had proceeded on to the 
Lower Landing Place to attack Bird’s camp of regulars and 
Indians. 


With respect to the British encampments and operations, 
it may be well to quote Pomroy Jones—not as contemporary 
evidence, but as one who associated with members of the gar- 
rison in later years. Writing in 1851, he says: 
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At this time, it is somewhat difficult to ascertain 
with certainty the point from which the approaches 
were made. Col. Stone, in his Life of Brant, has placed 
the zig-zag approaches and parallels north-westerly of 
the fort, whereas information received by the author 
many years since, from persons who belonged to the gar- 
rison at the time of the siege, placed the approaches 
from the bend of the river east of the fort. It is very 
probable, that both accounts are correct, for it is not un- 
common for besieging armies to break ground in two or 
more places, to distract the besieged. The approaches 
from the bend of the river were represented as a covered 
way, and one of the author’s informants was so par- 
ticular as to state that they commenced near an apple 
tree, which is yet standing on the bank of the river. The 
encampment of Johnson’s regiment on the south side of 
the river, below the bend east of the fort, seems to favor 
the idea of an approach from this side. 


St. Leger fixed his head-quarters at the upper land- 
ing on Wood Creek, which was about half a mile west of 
the fort. He had also an encampment about a haif mile 
north-east from the fort, in the ravine at the head of 
the Spring Brook. Sir John Johnson’s camp was at the 
lower landing on the Mohawk; while the Indians were 
encamped on the edge of the swamp, southwesterly from 
the fort. By this it will be seen how perfect was the 
investment, each of the four encampments being out of 
the reach of the guns of the fort, and still within reliev- 
ing distance of each other.* 


That St. Leger’s headquarters was upon Wood Creek 
dees not seem to be borne out by his own report or any other 
authority. Moreover, Jones fails to place the Hessians and 
Canadians. 


The ruins of Fort Stanwix were cleared away before the 
middle of the last century, without any thought of preserv- 
ing the exact location of the several bastions or the surround- 
ing outworks. Toward the end of the century, when it was 
proposed to mark the outline, some controversy arose as to 
the exact points, even though there were those yet living who 
had helped to level off the ground. The four cannon now 
located were placed, after various public hearings, by the then 
city engineer of Rome, Charles C. Hopkins, from a survey 
made in 1791 as a preliminary to the first canal connecting 
the waters of Wood Creek and the Mohawk—both surveyor’s 


1—Pomroy Jones’s ‘“‘Annals of Oneida County.”’ 
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notes and map being then available. As it happened, the 
lines of this survey had been definitely hitched to the wesi- 
ern bastions of the fort. For the shape of the fort, Mr. 
Hopkins used a diagram of “Fort Stanwix as erected,” since 
iost in the memorable fire in the capitol at Albany. 


No attempt is made in this volume to give the names of 
those who were killed or otherwise participated in the battle 
cf Oriskany. The list as inscribed upon the battlefield monu- 
ment has been reproduced in one or more of the Oneida 
county histories and an expanded list has recently been 
printed in Greene’s History of the Mohawk Valley. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CONTEMPORARY CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO 
THE ERECTION OF THE FORT. 


N the fourth volume of O’Callaghan’s “Documentary His- 
tory of the State of New York,” published at Albany in 
1851, appears some correspondence relating to the construc- 
tion of Fort Stanwix, accompanied by a map and certain 
woodcuts. The correspondence is reproduced below verbatim, 
the reader being left to draw his own deductions, with the aid 
cl what has been said previously in this volume, as to whether 
the fort was actually built according to plan—and what was 
the plan. The map is given in reduced size, with the wood- 
cuts of the ground plan and cross-section of the fort in 
approximately the original scale. 


Capt. Green’s Observations on a Plan of a Fort Ordered to Be 
Built at The Oneida Carrying Place. 


Being ordered by Brigadier General Stanwix to give my 
opinion in Writting of a Plan ordered for a Fort at the Oneida 
Carrying Place, paying a Comparative attention to a letter 
from His Excellency General Abercrombe Dated from the 
Camp at Lake George July 16 1758. 


“HEADS OF THE ORDERED PLAN. 


“A good Post to be made at the Oneida Carrying Place 
capable of Lodging 200 men in the Winter and for 3 or 400 
men in the Summer for its Defense, with Loggs—A Parrapet 
of such a thickness as the Engineer shall think necessary 
according to the scituation. 


““A Ditch to be made to serve to thicken the Parrapet— 
Parracks to be made underneath the Rampart, with Flues of 
the Chimneys to come through the Top. 


“The Square will be Cheapest Form to be made use of 
for this Work. 

“The Bastions in Like manner can be made Use of for 
Storehouses or Magazines. 


“In the Square may be made Lodging for Officers, and 
the rest of the Quadrangle clear—The whole to be Logged. 
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“And opposite the Officers Barracks may be made a 
Storehouse for the Deposite of Indian Goods.” 


By a good Post—I understand to be meant, such a one, 
as will contain with ease, the said number of Men, To be exe- 
cuted in such a manner, as to protect them from a Coup de 
main and to be of such a Size, as will admitt of a proper 
Defence by such a Garrison—ye Exterior Side of which 
Square, can not possibly be less (if so little than 300 ft weh 
procures but a verry small Defence from its flank, & 
will make an Exterior Circuit of Logging of nearly 1420 ft 
by at the very least 14 ft high, according as the Scituation 
may be, & in order to admitt of Barracks under the 
Rampart, to which the Retaining & Bracing Logg Works, 
as well as the Loggwork fronting the Interior Area, must in 
course be considered, as Likewise the Logg Work to cover the 
Barracks, Store houses & Magazines that are proposed to be 
made under the Rampart of the Curtins and Bastions, by wen 
it will appear, that the greatest part of the Rampart round 
this Post, must be formed & Supported with Loggwork. 


As I am ignorant of the Scituation conceive that any 
form of a Work that does not take up more in its Exterior & 
Interior Circuit, Attention, being made to an equal Flank 
Defence, must be as cheap and as good as a Square, as it 
might not be in my power strictly to adhere to that Figure— 
As to the thickness of the Parapet, being informed Cannon 
can be brought there by the Enemy it can not be less than 12 
ft if so little 18 ft being the standard in such Cases. 


The Rampart for the Manoeuver of Cannon, and likewise 
to admitt of a Reasonable Breadth for the Barracks under- 
neath can not be less than 20 ft. 


The Breadth & Dept of the Ditch must be considered in 
Proportion for the Earth wanted to form the said Parrapet, 
and to cover the Loggwork of the Proposed Barracks Maga- 
zines & Storehouses to be made under the Rampart. 


His Excellency General Abercrombie is pleased to Ob- 
serve in His Letter of the 16th of July to the following Pur- 
pot—that He does not find himself vested with ye Power of 
Building Forts, and that His Excellency does not think that 
it would be right for Him to Undertake the Building of those 
He proposed &ce., &e. 


I humbly conceive that the Plan Ordered for the Post at 
Oneida Carrying Place is in all Respects and Circumstances 
to be considered as a Fort, as it partakes not only of the 
Figure, and the respective parts of a Fort, but even of the 
Parmanent Intentions of a Fortress, as must clearly appear 
by considering all the Particulars Ordered in that Plan. the 
Materials of which it is Ordered to be Built with being ‘only 
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peculiar to the Country and Scituation, and can no ways 
affect the Intention of that Work, and as its capacity in point 
of Size, and the proper Strength requisite in the Execution, 
when considered, it is Ordered To be made, a good Post for 
200 Men to 400 men I should think it my Duty to execute it 
with Propriety, Care and Attention, in order that it might 
anes the end proposed—That of Covering that part of the 
ountry 


How far this can be executed (allowing it only to be 
looked upon as a Post instead of it’s absolutely partaking of 
all the Qualitys & Intentions of a Fort) to answer the end 
proposed, of having it finished against the Winter must 
appear by Considering 


First It will be near the end of this month before ’twill 
be begun upon. 


2dly How soon the Winter setts in in that part of the 
country. 


3dly The great Quantity of Carpenters Work to be exe- 
cuted in Logging and Braceing at least 1,420 Ft: Exterior 
Circuit by 14 feet high, besides the Retaining Logg Work, 
and the Front Loggwork towards the Interior Area, together 
with covering the Barracks, Storehouses and Magazines 
with Loges under the Rampart, all this being composed of 
ileavy Workmanship, besides the Lodging for the officers, 
and Storehouse for Indian Goods. 


A4thly The Consequences that may attend this Post being 
attacked If only half or two thirds compleated 


And lastly, The Practibility of executing this post 
before the Winter sets in, Must still further be judged, 
not only by the number of artificers that would be Requisite 
to Compleat it in due time, but by considering it is one of 
the Reasons inter alia His Excellency General Abercrombie 
Himself Gives for laying aside the Scheme of Building a 
Fort there.—By observing as follows ‘Besides when I recol- 
lect how far the Season is advanced and that is not likely, 
that by beginning a Fort (*) now it would be finished against 
the Winter & consiquently not of the Use proposed.” 


(*) I beg it may be remembered that I have concluded 
the Post Ordered is to be a Fort. 


N. B.: The Exterior Circuite of Fort Edward is nearly 
1,569 Ft: And as I am informed took nearly Two Seasons to 
build it. And the Exterior Circuite of the Fort proposed will 
be nearly 1,420 Ft. 
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General Abercrombie to General Stanwix. 

Sir 

Having been told that you have been obliged to incamp 
your Troops at Schenectady, thro’ Reason of the Present 
shallowness of the Muhawk River, where it is said you can 
not even yet get up light Batteaus wch will have prevented 
your forwarding the Tools and materials necessary for Build. 
ing at the Oneida Carrying Place the Post or Fort I directed 


by my letters of the 16 and 23d Inst should be forthwith built 
there, 


And having since been advised, instead of that Post or 
Fort, to build one more extensive, pursuant to a Plan laid 
before me, I have accordingly sent that plan to Lt Williams 
now at Albany with directions if his health should Permit 
him to undertake the same, immediately to join you and set 
about it; my Reason for sending Lt Williams is that he is 
acquainted wh that part of the Country, and accustomed to 
the method of Working in it; besides from Capt Green’s 
Bad state of health, and the Difficultys he started to the 
former Plan, wch was not near so extensive as it is morally 
certain he would not execute it within proper time which as 
I observe before would be doing nothing at all; Wherefore, 
upon Lt Williams arrival, you will allow Capt Green to re- 
turn to Albany, for the sake of his health, from whence he 
may forward everything that may be wanted either your way 
or up the Hudsons River and as Lt Sowers is Williams’s 
senior, he may take a Trip wt Lt Colo Bradstreet, as from his 
knowledge of the country beyond the Carryg Place, he may 
be of service, and after that enterprise terminates, you can 
employ Him in putting in Repair the little forts Below, for 
the Reception of the troops in Winter; this is done to prevent 
any Interfering in Command I am 
Camp at Lake George 
SUlye2Wedoo. 


Colo. Montressore’s Answer to Capt. Green’s Observations. 


The orders for building a Post or Fort at Oneida Carry- 
ing Place were so plain that they did not seem to want any 
Explanations, except in the Scituation, weh not being exactly 
known the figure of Course is subjected by it, and tho’ called 
a square, has often its four sides unequall, and as part may be 
unattakable by a swamp, morass &ca. that side has a Parapet 
and Rampart less strong than the others and without a Ditch, 
all those alterations and changes are left to the engineer. 
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As to its Execution; Amongst the number of Troops on 
the Mahawk River, there are no doubt carpenters more than 
sufficient, who understand that business. 


_ 2d The winter sets in there as in the oyr parts of the Prov- 
ince of New York, and not sooner; and as to the Practability 
of executing this post or Fort before the winter Majr Eyres 
begun fort William Henry in Sept and it was finished by the 
end of Novr following being an Irregular square of about 300 
ft each side with Provincials alone and that without any Ex- 
pence. . 


[The following references apply to the map opposite page 352, this volume. ] 


A. Fort Craven burnt by Genl Webb. 

B. Ft Williams made of Stockades now destroyed 

C. Ft Stanwix built in 1758. 

D. Ft Newport, a small Stockaded Forth with a Ditch 
round it 

E. Saw Mill built in 1758 

F.. The Mohawk River 

G. A small Creek wch has its head from three spring 

H. The Middle Creek, has its head at a spring and joins 
the above Creek a little below the Fort. 

I. The Saw Mill Dam 

K. The Mill Race 

L. The Waste Race 

M. The Road from the Mahawk River over the Carrying 
Place to Fort Newport. 

N. Stoney Creek part of the Wood Creek 

O. A Drowned Swamp, the head of Stoney Creek 

P. A Sluice and Dam to raise a head of water to float 
Batteaus to Fort Bull. 

Q. A wood Dam made by a Prodigious number of trees 
thrown there Promiscuously by Freshes 

R. The Oswegagie Indian Path. 


The Black Mold of this Land in general goes to 4 or 5 
feet deep, then for about 2 foot deep a Blew Pipe clay, then 
a gravelly and Sandy Bottom. 


All the ground from the Mark* to the Mahawk river is 
of one and the same nature and all the Ground without that 
to where the ground begins to rise is of a Swampy nature. 
but of a Rich soil, but lying so much below the Interval Lands 
are wet & impassible without being drained. 


The part that is marked for Stoney ground is composed 
of Round pebble stone mixed with Gravel and Sand, till you 
dig 6 foot deep, then small Gravel and Sand. 

The ground where the Fort is built is 19 foot higher than 
the Swamps and low Lands and descends gradually to Fort 
Newport. 
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The Land marked for level ground to the east of Oswe- 
gagie Path falls about 8 foot below the high land and is level 
good arrable Land, but not interval. 


Thro’ the Swamp O runs severall small Creeks wch being 
joined at P make what is called Stoney Creek, wceh at mid- 
dling dry Seasons is too shallow to float Batteaus to Fort Bull 
for which Reason a little above P there is a Dam and Sluice to 
Raise a head of Water in the Swamp O. The Sluice is shut 6 
or 8 hours before the Batteaus are to go to and from Fort 
Bull, when ready, it is opened weh gives water sufficient to 
ftioat them. 


The Portage as the Road runs over the Carrying Place is 
5,940 feet but the Streight Prickt Line S is about 4,930 feet 
thro the Spine Swamp weh is nearly on a level, thro’ wch if 
a Ditch was cut Loaded Batteaus might go and have no Port- 
age att all, besides by a Sluice it might be made a dry or a 
Navigable channel at pleasure. 


All within the Line of trees as marked in the Plan is 
cieared; all the rest of the Country is covered with Tall Tim- 
ber trees, and but little underwoods; The Swamp on the 8. 
Wt of Ft Stanwix is chiefly Pine and some White Cedar; 
There are also some white Pines in the Swamp on the East. 
side of the Fort, all the rest of the woods are Elm, Beach. 
Rock Maple, Birtch, Popplar, and a few Trees of the wild 
Cherry kind; The Plan is laid down by a scale of 400 ft. to 
an Inch from an actual Survey Taken in Novy 1758. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WOOD CUT. 


This Fort was begun Augt the 23d 1758 by the Troops 
under the Command of Brigdr Genl Stanwix and finished in 
en Barbette as Represented in the draught of Novr 18th 1758 
the yellow shows what parts are unfinished A is a small 
creek wch runs southward, and has its head from three 
springs 500 yards above the Fort. B. The Road from the 
Landing place on the Mahawk River over the Carrying place 
to Fort Niewport. C. a section thro D E taking in the 
Ditch the Common breadth of 40 foot and not the Breadth 
as it is up the middle of the Curtin. The Fort is built on a 
Level spot of Ground Composed of Pebble stones mixed wt 
Gravel and Sand and is to the Eastward and Southward 19 
ft above the Level of the Swamps and Low lands. To the 
Northward the Ground is much on a Level with the fort, but 
to the Westward it descends gradually for three Quarters of a 
Mile to Fort Niewport to the Common Level of the Swamps. 
To the West, North and Eastward, the woods are Cleared, 
between 3 and 4 hundd yards, and to the Southwards 700 
yards. F. A Magazine 65 foot long by 16 ft wide Bomb 


Jokt.toa ~4L[yrch 
#oolttoa talech. 


SOFIA ONIN TD HII 
ees 


FORT STANWIX AS PLANNED 
(See References on 


Printed on a Scale Reduced from the Original. 
Opposite Page) 
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Proof. The loggs of wch the fort is built are generally 2 ft 
thick, flatted on the upper and under sides. The Casementes 
{at present Barracks) are covered wt two teer of Square tim- 
ber from 12 to 24 Ins broad by 12 Ins thick as Repre- 
sented in the Profil. 


In the Documentary History, vol. ili, is reproduced the 
journal of Rev. John Taylor, relating his visit to Rome in 
1802. He recorded therein: “The old Fort Stanwix stands 
about 30 rods from the river. It is regularly built, the in- 
trenchment is very deep. In the center of the fort stands 
the old blockhouse.” The blockhouse, however, was con- 
structed in post-Revolutionary times instead of repairing the 
original works. 


As for the condition of the fort at the time of the siege, 
Willett’s “Narrative” tells us: “By the first day of August 
the wall around the whole of the fort was repaired; parapets 
were nearly raised; embrasures made on three of the bas- 
tions; horizontal pickets fixed around the walls; and perpen- 
dicular pickets around the covert way; the gates and the 
bridge were also made secure, though the time had been too 
short to make any material alteration in the salient angle, 
so as to derive any benefit from it. The garrison had just 
finished laying the horizontal pickets at night, as the enemy 
invested the fort the next day; but at the time of the arrival 
of the enemy, none of the parapets had been completed.” 


In an address delivered at the unveiling of the tablet 
commemorative of the Carrying Place attached to the corner 
of the Rome post office in June, 1905, Charles C, Hopkins 
said of the outline of Fort Stanwix: ‘Its shape was nearly 
but not quite rectangular in plan, with bastions projecting 
from the four corners. Its circumference is compared on a 
drawing of it in the State Library at Albany, showing the 
fort ‘as erected’ with the circumferences of Forts Edward 
and William Henry, and it was larger than either.” In this 
address Mr. Hopkins said further: 


In 1791 a survey was made at Fort Stanwix between 
the landing on Wood Creek and the Mohawk River. The 
surveyor’s book of field notes is on file at Albany, in the 
office of the State Engineer and Surveyor. A map of 
that survey was also made in 1791. The survey, made 
by courses and distances also, extended down the river. 

The map when placed over the present city map, 
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shows some interesting features. The old road, or 
“carry” began at the western end of the landing on 
Wood Creek, near where the creek now enters the Erie 
Canal; then it ran northeasterly close to and to the east 
of the site of Fort Newport, crossing the present line of 
Dominick street, between Jay and Wood Creek; then 
nearly easterly, crossing Jay street between Willett 
street and Liberty street, thence to the intersection of 
Madison and Liberty streets; then along Liberty street 
to the center of George street; then by a curving line, 
southeasterly across James street, just south of Willett 
street, to the southeastery bastion of Fort Stanwix. 
From the fort the road ran crookedly to the upper land- 
ing on the Mohawk, crossing Bouck street about half 
way between the New York Central Railroad and Whites- 
boro street. The portion of the “carry” between Fort 
Stanwix and the Mohawk River landing kept entirely 
west of the Spring Creek, the outlet of Stryker’s pond 
and of the spring's near the fort, thus avoiding the cross- 
ing of this stream as would have been necessary had the 
eastern end of the ‘carry’ been on the Mohawk at or 
near Dominick street. This Spring Creek was quite 
likely an arm of the Mohawk River, at any rate it cut 
deep into the swamp, as was proven in 1897 by the find- 
ing of a 16-pound cannon ball in its old bed on Bouck 
street, 15 feet below the street’s surface. The finding 
of this cannon ball and other relics near it assists won- 
derfully in proving the accuracy of the 1791 survey. 


The curved course that the old road took between 
Forts Newport and Stanwix entirely disproves the quite 
general opinion that Dominick street was the approxi- 
mate route of the “‘carry;’ besides this, Dominick street 
would not have beeen a feasible route, owing to the 
ravine or ravines that formerly cut across it from the 
cedar swamp. The northerly curving route kept the road 
on high and dry ground, avoiding as far as possible all 
that was low and swampy. 
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CHAPTER V 


LIST OF THE CHIEF WORKS QUOTED IN THE 
COURSE OF THIS NARRATIVE 


ARNOLD. Isaac N.—“‘The Life of Benedict Arnold : His Patriotism and 
His Treason.” 


BAGG, Dr. M. M.—‘‘Memorial History of Utica.” 


BARTRAM, John—‘Observations of the Inhabitants, Climate, Soil, 
Rivers, Productions &c made by Mr. John Bartram, in His Travels 
from Pensilvania to Onondago, Oswego and the Lake Ontario in 
Canada.” 


BAXTER, James Phinney-—‘The Invasion from the North” (the cam- 
paigns of Generals Carleton and Burgoyne with the Journal of 
Lt. William Digby.) 


BAXTER, Katherine Schuyler—“‘A Godchild of Washington.” 
BROWNE, George Waldo—‘‘The St. Lawrence River.” 


BURGOYNE, John—“A State of the Expedition from Canada” and “Sup- 
plement.” 


CAMPBELL, William W.—‘‘Annals of Tryon County : or the Border 
Wartare of New York.” 


CAMPBELL, William W.—‘“The Direct Agency of the English Govern- 
ment in the Employment of Indians in the Revolutionary War.” 
(Proceedings of the N. Y. Historical Society for the Year 1845.) 


CLINTON PAPHRS—“‘Public Papers of George Clinton, First Governor 
of New York;” ed. by the State Historian. (10 vol.) 


COLBRATH, William—Journal kept as member of garrison during siege 
of Fort Stanwix (quoted from W. Max Reid’s “The Story of Old 
Fort Johnson.’’) 


CRUIKSHANK, Ernest—‘‘The Story of Butler’s Rangers and the Set- 
tlement of Niagara.” 


DE PEYSTER, J. Watts—“Life of Sir John Johnson” (see Stone, Wm. 
L., “Orderly Book” &c.) 


DIGBY, Lieutenant William—His Journal included in ‘‘The Invesion 
from the North,’ by James Phinney Baxter. 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY of New York.—(See O’Callaghan, E. B.) 


DURANT, Samuel W.—“History of Oneida County, New York,” Everts 
& Fariss, publishers. 


EELKING, Max von—‘The German Allied Troops in the North Amer- 
ican War of Independence.” 


FISKH, John—“The American Revolution.” 
FLICK, Alexander C.—‘‘Loyalism in New York During the Revolution.” 


GANSEVOORT PAPERS—Collection of letters, etc., received and writ- 
ten by Brig. Gen. Peter Gansevoort, including documents captured 
from the British at the Siege of Fort Stanwix; now in the New 
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York Public Library. (Many of the citations, however, are from 
proofs in the state historian’s office at Albany, of a once-projected 
publication of these papers.) 


GATES PAPERS—Collection of Letters and Papers involving the career 
of Gen. Horatio Gates in the Revolution; now in the library of 
the New York Historical Society. 


GRANT, Mrs.—‘Memoirs of an American Lady.” 


GREENE, Nelson—‘History of the Mohawk Valley.” 


HADDEN, Lieutenant James M.—‘Journal and Orderly Book;” with ex- 
planatory chapter and notes by Horatio Rogers. 


HART, A. B—“Camps and Firesides of the Revolution.” 


JOHNSON PAPERS—-Citations made from both the “Calendar of Johnu- 
son Papers,’ and “The Papers of Sir William Johnson,” edited by 
successive state historians. 


JOHNSON, Sir John——‘‘Orderly Book” (See Stone, Wm. L.) 
JONES, Pomroy—‘‘Annals and Recollections of Oneida County.” 


JONES, Judge Thomas—‘“History of New York in the Revolutionary 
War.” 


LECKY, Wm. EF. H.—‘A History of England in the 18th Century.” 


LEFFERTS, Charles M.—“Uniforms of the American, British, French 
and German Armies in the War of the American Revolution” 
(painted by Lefferts; ed. by Alex. J. Wall.) 


LOSSING, Benson J.—‘‘The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution.” 


LOWELL, Edward J.—“The Hessians and Other German Auxiliaries of 
Great Britain in the Revolutionary War.” 


MARSHALL, John—“The Life of George Washington.” 
MOORE, Frank—“Diary of the American Reyolution.” 


MORGAN, Lewis H.—‘‘League of the Iroquois,” annotated by Herbert 
M. Lloyd. 


O’CALLAGHAN, E. B.—“The Documentary History of the State of New 
York;” (arranged under the direction of the Secretary of State.) 
4 vols.—Also: “Documents Relating to the Colonial History of 
New York.” 


REID, W. Max—‘‘The Story of Old Fort Johnson.” 


ROBERTS, Ellis H.—Centennial Address, in “Memorial of Centennial 
Celebration of Oriskany,” pub. by Oneida Historical Society. 


SCHOOLCRAFT, Henry R.—“‘‘Historical Considerations of the Siege and 
Defence of Fort Stanwix;” in “Proceedings of the N. Y. Historical 
Society for the Year 1845.” 


SCHUYLER PAPERS—Letter Books, etc., of Gen. Philip Schuyler in 
the New York Public Library. 


SEAVER, James E.—‘‘Life of Mary Jemison.” 


SIMMS, Jeptha R.—“The Frontiersmen of New York;” and “History of 
Schonarie County and Border Wars of New York.” 
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SPARKS, Jared—“Writings of Washington.” 
STONE, William L—‘‘The Life and Times of Sir Wm. Johnson, Bart.” 


STONE, William L.—‘Life of Joseph Brant—Thayendanegea : Includ- 
ing the Border Wars of the Amer. Revolution.” 


STONE, William L.—“Orderly Book of Sir John Johnson During the 
Oriskany Campaign 1776-1777, annotated by Wm. L. Stone, with 
an Historical Introduction Illustrating the Life of Sir John John- 
son, Bart., by J. Watts de Peyster.” 


TREVELYAN, G. O.—‘The American Revolution.” 


‘TRUMBULL PAPERS—Collection of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety; Boston, 1902. 


WHISH, Arthur James—“The Swartwout Chronicles 1338-1899.” 


WILLETT, Marinus—‘‘Letter.” (By this, reference is had to his letter 
or report written for the press from Fort Dayton, Aug. 11, 1777, 
and distributed to the newspapers by Jonathan Trumbull, Jr.) 


WILLETT, Marinus—Orderly Book, in possession New York Public 
Library. 


WILLETT, William M.—“A Narrative of the Military Actions of Colonel 
Marinus Willett : Taken Chiefly from is Own Manuscript 
Prepared by His Son.” 


ANBUREY, Thomas—-‘Travels Through the Interior Parts of America.” 


(The toregoing list does not, of course, comprise more than a small 
fraction of the works consulted in the preparation of this volume.) 
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